THE 


FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER 


INTRODUCTION 


Tur first epistle of Peter has never been doubted to be the production of the 
apostle of that name. While there were doubts respecting the genuineness of the 
second epistle, (see Intro. to that epistle, § 1,) the unvarying testimony of his- 
tory, and the uniform belief of the church, ascribe this epistle to him. Indeed, 
there is no ancient writing whatever of which there is more certainty in regard 
to the authorship. 

The history of Peter is so fully detailed in the New Testament, that it is not 
necessary to go into any extended statement of his biography in order to an 
exposition of his epistles. No particular light would be reflected on them from 
the details of his life; and in order, therefore, to their exposition, it is not 
necessary to have any farther information of him than what is contained in the 
New Testament itself. Those who may wish to obtain all the knowledge of his 
life which can now be had, may find ample details in Lardner, vol. vi. pp. 203- 
264, ed. London, 1829; Koppe, Proleg.; and Bacon’s Lives of the Apostles, pp. 
43-286, ‘There are some questions, however, which it is important to consider 
in order to an intelligent understanding of his epistles. 


§ 1. The persons to whom the first Epistle was addressed. 


Tus epistle purports to have been addressed ‘to the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.’ All these were provinces 
of Asia Minor; and there is no difficulty, therefore, in regard to the places where 
those to whom the epistle was written resided. The only question is, who they 
were who are thus designated as ‘strangers scattered abroad,’ or strangers of the 
dispersion, (srcepsoridiipois Seomropits.) Comp. Notes on chap. i. 1. In regard to 
this, various opinions have been held. 

(1.) That they were native-born Jews, who had been converted to the Christian 
faith. Of this opinion were Eusebius, Jerome, Grotius, Beza, Mill, Cave, and 
others, The principal argument for this opinion is the appellation given to them, 
(chap. i. 1,) ‘strangers scattered abroad,’ and what is said in chap. ii. 9; iii. 6, 
which it is supposed is language which would be applied only to those of Hebrew 
extraction. 

(2.) A.second opinion has been that the persons to whom it was sent were all of 
Gentile origin. Of this opinion were Procopius, Cassiodorus, and more recently 
Wetstein. ‘This belief is founded chiefly on such passages as the following : chap. 
i. 18; ii, 10; iv. 3—which are supposed to show that they who were thus addressed 
were formerly idolaters. 

(3.) A third opinion has been that they were Gentiles by birth, but had been 
Jewish proselytes, or ‘proselytes of the gate,’ and had then been converted to 
Christianity. This sentiment was defended by Michaelis, chiefly on the ground 
that the phrase in chap. i. J, ‘strangers of the dispersion,’ when followed by the 
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name of a heathen country or people, in the genitive case, denotes the Jews who 
were dispersed there, and yet that there is evidence in the epistle that they were 
not native-born Jews, 

(4.) A fourth opinion has been that the persons referred to were not Jews in 
general, but those of the ten tribes who had wandered from Babylon and the 
adjacent regions into Asia Minor. This opinion is mentioned by Michaelis as 
having been entertained by some persons, but no reasons are assigned for it. 

(5.) A fifth opinion has been that the persons referred to were Christians, con- 
verted from both Jews and Gentiles, with no particular reference to their extrae- 
tion; that there were those among them who had been converted from the Jews, 
and those who had been Gentiles, and that the apostle addresses them as Chris- 
tians, though employing language such as the Jews had been accustomed to, when 
speaking of those of their own nation who were scattered abroad. This is the 
opinion of Lardner, Estius, Whitby, Wolfius, and Doddridge. 

That this last opinion is the correct one, seems to me to be clear from the 
epistle itself. Nothing can be plainer than that the apostle, while in the main 
he addresses Christians as such, whether they had been Jews or heathen, yet 
occasionally makes such allusions, and uses such language, as to show that he 
had his eye, at one time, on some who had been Jews, and again on some who 
had been pagans. This is clear, I think, from the following considerations: 

(1.) The address of the epistle is general, not directed particularly either to 
the Jews or to the Gentiles. Thus in chap. v. 14, he says, ‘ Peace be with you 
all that are in Christ Jesus.’ From this it would seem that the epistle was 
addressed to all true Christians in the region designated in chap. i. 1. But no 
one can doubt that there were Christians there who had been Jews, and also 
those who had been Gentiles. The same thing is apparent from the second 
epistle ; for it is certain, from 2 Pet. iii. 2, that the second epistle was addressed 
to the same persons as the first. But the address in the second epistle is to 
Christians residing in Asia Minor, without particular reference to their origin. 
Thus in chap. i. 1,*To them that have obtained like precious faith with us 
through the righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ The same 
thing is apparent also from the address of the first epistle : ‘ To the elect strangers 
scattered throughout Pontus,’ etc.; that is,‘to the strangers of the dispersion 
who are chosen, or who are true Christians, scattered abroad.’ The term ‘elect’ 
is one which would apply to all who were Christians ; and the phrase, ‘ the stran- 
gers of the dispersion,’ is that which one who had been educated as a Hebrew 
would be likely to apply to those whom he regarded as the people of God dwelling 
out of Palestine. The Jews were accustomed to use this expression to denote 
their own people who were dispersed among the Gentiles ; and nothing would be 
more natural than that one who had been educated as a Iiebrew, and then con- 
verted to Christianity, as Peter had been, should apply this phrase indiscrimin- 
ately to Christians living out of Palestine. See the Notes on the passage. These 
considerations make it clear that in writing this epistle he had reference to 
Christians as such, and meant that all who were Christians in the parts of Asia 
Minor which he mentions, (chap. i. 1,) should regard the epistle as addressed 
to them. 

(2.) Yet there are some allusions in the epistle which look as if a part of them 
at least had been Jews before their conversion, or such as a Jew would better 
understand than a Gentile would. Indeed, nothing is more probable than that 
there were Jewish converts in that region. We know that there were many 
Jews in Asia Minor; and, from the Acts of the Apostles, it is morally certain 
that not a few of them had been converted to the Christian faith under the 
labours of Paul. Of the allusions of the kind referred to in the epistle, the fol- 
lowing may be taken as specimens: ‘But ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people,’ chap. ii. 9. This is such language 
as was commonly used by the Jews when addressing their own countrymen as 
the people of God; and would seem to imply that to some of thuse at least 60 
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whom the epistle was addressed, it was language which would be familiar. See 
also chap. iii. 6. It should be said, however, that these passages are not positive 
proof that any among them were Hebrews. While it is true that it is such lan- 

uage as would be naturally employed in addressing those who were, and while 
it supposes an acquaintance among them with the Old Testament, it is also true 
that it is such language as one who had himself been educated as an LHebrew 
would not unnaturally employ when addressing any whom he regarded as the 
people of God. 

(3.) The passages in the epistle which imply that many cf those to whom it 
was addressed had been Gentiles or idolaters, are still more clear. Such passages 
are the following: ‘As obedient children, not fashioning yourselves according to 
your former lusts in your ignorance,’ chap. i.14. ‘ ‘his,’ says Dr. Lardner, 
‘might be very pertinently said to men converted from Gentilism to Christianity; 
but no such thing is ever said by the apostles concerning the Jewish people who 
had been favoured with the Divine revelation, and had the knowledge of the true 
God.’ So in chap. ii. 9, Peter speaks of them as ‘having been called out of 
darkness into marvellous light.” The word ‘darkness’ is one which would be 
naturally applied to those who had been heathens, but would not be likely to be 
applied to those who had had the knowledge of God as revealed in the Jewish 
Scriptures. So in chap. ii. 10, it is expressly said of them, ‘ which in time past 
was not a people, but are now the people of God ’—language which would not be 
applied to those who had been Jews. So also chap. iv. 3, ‘ For the time past of 
our life may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable 
idolatries.’ Though the apostle here uses the word ‘us,’ grouping himself with 
them, yet it cannot be supposed that he means to charge himself with these 
things. It is a mild and gentle way of speech, adopted not to give offence, and 
is such language as a minister of the gospel would now use, who felt that he was 
himself a sinner, in addressing a church made up of many individuals, Though 
it might be true that he had not been guilty of the particular offences which he 
specifies, yet in speaking in the name of the church, he would use the term we, 
and use it honestly and correctly. It would be true that the church had been 
formerly guilty of these things; and this would be a much more mild, proper, 
and effective method of address, than to say you. But the passages adduced 
here prove conclusively that some of those whom Peter addresses in the epistle 
had been formerly idolaters, and had been addicted to the sins which idolaters 
are accustomed to commit. 

These considerations make it clear that the epistle was addressed to those 
Christians in general who were scattered throughout the various provinces of 
Asia Minor which are specified in chap. i, 1, whether they had been Jews or 
Gentiles. It is probable that the great body of them had been converted from 
the heathen, though there were doubtless Jewish converts intermingled with 
them; and Peter uses such language as would be natural for one who had been 
a Jew himself in addressing those whom he now regarded as the chosen of God. 


§ Il —The time and place of writing the epistle. 


On this point also there has been no little diversity of opinion. The only de- 
signation of the place where it was written which occurs in the epistle is in chap. 
v.13: ‘ The church that is at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you.’ 
From this it is clear that it was written at Babylon, but still there has been no 
little difference of opinion as to what place is meant here by Babylon. Some 
have supposed that it refers to the well-known place of that name on the 
Euphrates; others to a Babylon situated in Lower Egypt; others to Jerusalem 
or Rome, represented as Babylon. The claims of each of these places it is pro- 
per to examine. The order in which this is done is not material. 
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(1.) The opinion that the ‘ Babylon’ mentioned in the epistle refers to a place 
of that name in’ Egypt, not far from Cairo. This opinion was held by Pearson 
and Le Clerc, and by most of the Coptic interpreters, who have endeavoured to 
vindicate the honour of their own country, Ezypt, as a place where one of the 
books of Scripture was composed. See Koppe, Proleg. 12. That there was 
such a place in Egypt, there can be no doubt. It was a small town to the north- 
east of Cairo, where there was a strong castle in the time of Strabo, (i. 17, p. 
807,) in which, under Ttberius, there were quartered three Roman legions, de- 
signed to keep the Egyptians in order, But there is little reason to suppose that 
there were many Jews there, or that a church was early collected there. ‘The 
Jews would have been little likely to resort to a place which was merely a Roman 
garrison, nor would the apostles have been likely to go early to such a place to 
preach the gospel. Comp. Basnage, Ant. 36, num. xxvii. As Lardner well re- 
marks, if Peter had written an epistle from Egypt, it would have been likely to 
have been from Alexandria. Besides, there is not, for the first four centuries, 
any notice of a church at Babylon in Egypt; a fact which can hardly be ac- 
counted for, if it had been supposed that one of the sacred books had been com- 
posed there.—Lardner, vol. vi. 265. It may be added, also, that as there was 
another place of that name on the Euphrates, a place much better known, and 
which would be naturally supposed to be the one referred to, it is probable that 
if the epistle had been composed at the Babylon in Egypt, there would have 
been something said clearly to distinguish it. If the epistle was written at the 
Babylon on the Euphrates, so well known was that place that no one would be 
likely to understand that the Babylon in Egypt was the place referred to; on 
the other supposition, however, nothing would be more likely than that a mistake 
should occur. 

(2.) Others have supposed that Jerusalem is intended, and that the name was 
given to it on account of its wickedness, and because it resembled Babylon. This 
was the opinion of Capellus, Spanheim, Hardouin, and some others. But the 
objections to this are obvious: (a@) There is no evidence that the name Babylon 
was ever given to Jerusalem, or so given to it as to make it commonly under- 
stood that that was the place intended when the term was employed. If not so, 
its use would be likely to lead those to whom the epistle was addressed into a 
mistake. (5) There is every reason to suppose that an apostle in writing a 
letter, if he mentioned the place at all where it was written, would mention the 
real name. So Paul uniformly does. (¢) The name Babylon is not one which 
an apostle would be likely to give to Jerusalem; certainly not as the name by 
which it was to be familiarly known. (d) If the epistle had been written there, 
there is no conceivable reason why the name of the place should not have been 
mentioned. 

(8.) Others have supposed that Ztome is intended by the name Babylon. 
This was the opinion of many of the Fathers, and also of Bede, Valesius, Gro- 
tius, Cave, Whitby, and Lardner. The principal reasons for this are, that such 
is the testimony of Papias, Eusebius, and Jerome; and that at that time Babylon 
on the Euphrates was destroyed. See Lardner. But the objections to this 
opinion seem to me to be insuperable. (a) There is no evidence that at that 
early period the name Babylon was given to Rome, nor were there any existing 
reasons why it should be. The name is generally supposed to have been applied 
to it by John, in the book of Revelation, (chap. xvi. 19; xvii. 5; xviii. 10, 21;) 
but this was probably long after this epistle was written, and for reasons which 
did not exist in the time of Peter. There is no evidence that it was given fami- 
liarly to it in the time of Peter, or even at all until after his death. Certain it 
is, that it was not given so familiarly to it that when the name Babylon was 
mentioned it would be generally understood that Rome was intended. But the 
only reason which Peter could have had for mentioning the name Babylon at all, 
was to convey some definite and certain information to those to whom he wrote. 
(5) As has been already observed, the apostles, when they sent an epistle to the 
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churches, and mentioned a place as the one where the epistle was written, were 
accustomed to mention the real place. (c) It would be hardly consistent with 
the dignity of an apostle, or any grave writer, to make use of what would be 
regarded as a nickname, when suggesting the name of a place where he then 
was, (d) If Rome had been meant, it would have been hardly respectful to the 
church there which sent the salutation—‘ The church that is at Babylon, elected 
together with you ’—to have given it this name. Peter mentions the church 
with respect and kindness; and yet it would have been scarcely regarded as kind 
to mention it as a ‘ Church in Babylon,’ if he used the term Babylon, as he 
must have done on such a supposition, to denote a place of eminent depravity. 
(e) The testimony of the Fathers on this subject does not demonstrate that 
Rome was the place intended. So far as appears from the extracts relied on by 
Lardner, they do not give this as historical testimony, but as their own interpre- 
tation; and, from anything that appears, we are as well qualified to interpret the 
word as they were. (jf) In regard to the objection that Babylon was at that 
time destroyed, it may be remarked that this is true so far as the original 
splendour of the city was concerned, but still there may have been a sufficient 
population there to have constituted a church. ‘The destruction of Babylon was 
ee It had not become an utter desert in the time of the apostles. In the 
rst century of the Christian era a part of it was inhabited, though the greater 
portion of its former site was a waste. See Noteson Isa. xiii. 19. Comp. Diod. 
Sic., ii. 27. All that time, there is no improbability in supposing that a Christian 
church may have existed there. It should be added here, however, that on the 
supposition that the word Babylon refers to Rome, rests nearly all the evidence 
which the Roman Catholics can adduce that the apostle Peter was ever at Rome at 
all. There is nothing else in the New Testament that furnishes the slightest proof 
that he ever was there. The only passage on which Bellarmine relies to show 
that Peter was at Rome, is the very passage now under consideration. ‘ That 
Peter was one time at Rome,’ he says, ‘we show first from the testimony of 
Peter himself, who thus speaks at the end of his first epistle: «« The church that 
is at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you.”’ He does not pretend 
to cite any other evidence from Scripture than this; nor does any other writer. 

(4.) There remains the fourth opinion, that the well-known Babylon on the 
Euphrates was the place where the épistle was written. This was the opinion 
of Erasmus, Drusius, Lightfoot, Bengel, Wetstein, Basnage, Beausobre, and 
others. That this is the correct opinion seems to me to be clear from the fol- 
lowing considerations: (a) It is the most natural and obvious interpretation. It 
is that which would occur to the great mass of the readers of the New Testament 
now, and is that which would have been naturally adopted by those to whom the 
epistle was sent. The word Babylon, without something to give it a different 
application, would have been understood anywhere to denote the well-known 

lace on the Euphrates. (6) There is, as has been observed already, no impro- 
bability that there was a Christian church there, but there are several circum- 
stances which render it probable that this would be the case: Ist. Babylon had 
been an important place; and its history was such, and its relation to the Jews 
such, as to make it probable that the attention of the apostles would be turned 
to it. Qnd. The apostles, according to all the traditions which we have respecting 
them, travelled extensively in the East, and nothing would be more natural than 
that they should visit Babylon. 8rd. There were many Jews of the captivity 
remaining in that region, and it would be in the highest degree probable that 
they would seek to carry the gospel to their own countrymen there. See Koppe, 
Proleg., pp. 16-18. Jos. Ant., b. xv., chap. ii., § 2; chap. iii., § 1. Philo. De 
Virtut., p. 587. 

These considerations make it clear that the place where the epistle was written 
was Babylon on the Euphrates, the place so celebrated in ancient sacred and 
profane history. If this be the correct view, then this is a fact of much interest, 
as showing that even in apostolic times there was a true church in a place once 
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so distinguished for splendour and wickedness, and so memorable for its acts in 
oppressing the ancient people of God. Our information respecting this church, 
however, ceases here. We know not by whom it was founded ; we know not who 
were its pastors; nor do we know how long it survived. As Babylon, however, 
continued rapidly to decline, so that in the second century nothing remained but 
the walls, (comp. Notes on Isa. xiii. 19,) there is no reason to suppose that the 
church long existed there. Soon the ancient city became a heap of ruins; and 
excepting that now and then a Christian traveller or missionary has visited it, 
it is not known that a prayer has been offered there from gencration to genera- 
tion, or that amidst the desolations there has been a single worshipper of the 
true God. See this subject examined at length in Bacon’s Lives of the Apostles, 
pp. 258—263. 

In regard to the time when this first epistle was written, nothing certainly can 
be determined. There are no marks of time in the epistle itself, and there are 
no certain data from which we can determine when it was composed. Lardner 
supposes that it was in the year 63, or 64, or at the latest 65; Michaelis, that it 
was about the year 60. If it was written at Babylon, it was probably some time 
between the year 58 and 61. The time is not material, and it is impossible now 
to determine it. 


§ 3. The characteristics of the first Epistle of Peter. 


(1.) Tue epistles of Peter are distinguished for great tenderness of manner, 
and for bringing forward prominently the most consolatory parts of the gospel. 
He wrote to those who were in affliction; he was himself an old man, (2 Pet. i. 
14;) he expected soon to be with his Saviour; he had nearly done with the con- 
flicts and toils of life; and it was natural that he should direct. his eye onward, 
and should dwell on those things in the gospel which were adapted to support and 
comfort the soul. There is, therefore, scarcely any part of the New ‘Testament 
where the ripe and mellow Christian will find more that is adapted to his matured 
feelings, or to which he will more naturally turn. 

(2.) There is great compactness and terseness of thought in his epistles. They 
seem to be composed of a succession of texts, each one fitted to constitute the 
subject of a discourse. There is more that a pastor would like to preach on in a 
course of expository lectures, and less that he would be disposed to pass over as 
not so well adapted to the purposes of public instruction, than in almost any 
other part of the New Testament. There is almost nothing that is local or of 
temporary interest; there are no discussions about points pertaining to Jewish 
customs such as we meet with in Paul; there is little that pertains particularly 
to one age of the world or country. Almost all that he has written is of universal 
applicability to Christians, and may be read with as much interest and profit 
aow by us as by the people to whom his epistles were addressed. 

(3.) There is evidence in the epistles of Peter that the author was well 
acquainted with the writings of the apostle Paul. See this point illustrated at 
length in Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Neue Tes. viii. 606—618, § 284, and 
Michaelis, Intro., vol. iv. p. 823, seq. Peter himself speaks of his acquaintance 
with the epistles of Paul, and ranks them with the inspired writings. 2 Pet. 
iii. 15, 16, ‘Even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom 
given unto him, hath written unto you; as also in all his epistles, speaking in 
them of these things; in which are some things hard to be understood, which 
they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction.’ Indeed, to any one who will attentively compare 
the epistles of Peter with those of Paul, it will be apparent that he was acquainted 
with the writings of the Apostle of the Gentiles, and had become so familiar with 
the modes of expression which he employed, that he naturally fell into it. There 
is that kind of coincidence which would be expected when one was accustomed to 
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read what another had written, and when he had great respect for him, but not 
that when there was a purpose to borrow or copy fromhim. This will be apparent 
by a reference to a few parallel passages :-— 


PAUL. PETER. 


Eph. i. 8. Blessed be the God and; 1 Pet.i.3. Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Sce| Father of our Lord Christ Jesus. 
also 2 Cor. i. 3. 

Col. iii. 8. But now ye also put off} 1 Pet. ii, 1. Wherefore laying aside 
all these; anger, wrath, malice, blas-|all malice, and all guile, and all hypo- 
phemy, filthy communication out of’ crisies, and envies, and all evil speakings. 
your mouth. 

Eph. v. 22. Wives, submit youselves) 1 Pet. iii. 1. Likewise ye wives, be 
to your own husbands as unto the Lord,! in subjection to your own husbands. 

Eph. v. 21. Submitting yourselves} 1 Pet. v. 6. Yea, all of you be sub- 


one to another in the fear of God. ject one to another. 
1 Thess, v.6, Let us watch and be} 1 Pet. v.8. Be sober: be vigilant. 
sober. fIn the Greek the same words, though 


the order is reversed.] 

1 Cor. xvi. 20. Greet ye one another| 1 Pet. v.14. Greet ye one another 
with an holy kiss. 2 Cor. xiii. 12;|with a kiss of love, (iv QAtuacs dydorns.) 
Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 26. 

Rom. viii. 18. The glory that shall} 1 Pet.v.1. The glory that shail be 
be revealed unto us. revealed. 

Rom. iv. 24. If we believe on him| 1 Pet.i.21. Who by him do believe 
that raised up Jesus our Lord from the! in God, that raised him up from the 
dead. dead. 

Rom. xiii. 1, 3,4. Let every soul be} 1 Pet. ii. 13,14. Submit yourselves 
subject unto the higher powers. For|to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
there is no power but of God; the powers|sake ; whether it be to the king, as su- 
that be are ordained of God....Do that|preme; or unto governors, as unto them 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise|that are sent by him for the punishment 
of the same....For he is a minister of} of evil doers, and for the praise of them 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon |that do well. 
him that doeth evil. 


See also the following passages: 


Rom. xii. 6, 4%. 1 Peter iv. 10. 
1 Tim. ii. 9. 1 Peter iii. 3. 
1 Tim. v. 5. 1 Peter iii. 5. 


These coincidences are not such as would occur between two authors when one 
had no acquaintance with the writings of the other; and they thus demonstrate, 
what may be implied in 2 Pet. iii. 15, that Peter was familiar with the epistles 
of Paul. This also would seem to imply that the epistles of Paul were in general 
circulation. 

_ (4.) ‘In the structure of his periods,’ says Michaelis, ‘St. Peter has this pecu- 
liarity, that he is fond of beginning a sentence in such a manner that it shall 
refer to a principal word in the preceding. The consequence of this structure is, 
that the sentences, instead of being rounded, according to the manner of the 
Greeks, are drawn out to a great length; and in many places where we should 
expect that a sentence would be closed, a new clause is attached, and another 
again to this, so that before the whole period comes to an end, it contains parts 
which, at the commencement of the period, do not appear to have been designed 
for it.’ This manner of writing is also found often in the epistles of Paul. 

The canonical authority of this epistle has never been disputed. For a view 
of the contents of it, see the analysis prefixed to the several chapters. 


THE 


FIRST EPISTLE GE 


CHAPTER I. 
PETER. an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to the strangers scat- 


CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


This epistle was evidently addressed to 
those who were passing through severe 
trials, and probably to those who were, 
at that time, enduring persecution, 
chap. i. 6, 7; iii. 14; vi. 1, 12-19. The 
main object of this chapter is to comfort 
them in their trials; to suggest such 
considerations as would enable them to 
bear them with the right spirit, and to 
show the sustaining, elevating, and 
purifying power of the gospel. In doing 
this, the apostle adverts to the following 
considerations :— 

(1.) He reminds them that they were 
the elect of God; that they had been 
chosen according to his foreknowledge, 
by the sanctifying agency of the Holy 
Ghost, and in order that they might be 
obedient, vers. 1, 2. 

(2.) He reminds them of the lively 
hope to which they had been begotten, 
and of the inheritance that was reserved 
for them in heaven. That inheritance 
was incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
glorious; it would be certainly theirs, 
for they would be kept by the power of 
God unto it, though now they were 
subjected to severe trials, vers. 3-6. 

(8.) Even now they could rejoice in 
hope of that inheritance, (ver. 6 ;) their 
trial was of great importance to them- 
selves in order to test the genuineness of 
their piety, (ver. 7;) and in the midst 
of all their sufferings they could rejoice 
in the love of their unseen Saviour, 
(ver. 8;) and they would certainly obtain 
the great object fou which they had 
believed—the salvation of their souls, 
ver. 9. By these considerations the! 
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tered * throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 


a Ac8.4, 


apostle would reconcile them to their 
sufferings; for they would thus show the 
genuineness and value of Christian piety, 
and would be.admitted at last to higher 
honour. 

(4.) The apostle proceeds, in order 
further to reconcile them to their suf- 
ferings, to say that the nature of the 
salvation which they would receive had 
been an object of earnest inquiry by the 
prophets, They had searched diligently 
to know precisely what the Spirit by 
which they were inspired meant by the 
revelations given to them, and they had 
understood that they ministered to the 
welfare of those who should come after 
them, vers. 10-12. Those who thus 
suffered ought, therefore, to rejoice in a 
salvation which had been revealed to 
them in this manner; and in the fact 
that they had knowledge which had not 
been vouchsafed even to the prophets; 
and under these circumstances they 
ought to be willing to bear the trials 
which had been brought upon them by 
a religion so communicated to them. 

(5.) In view of these things, the apos- 
tle (vers. 13-17) exhorts them to be 
faithful and persevering to the end. Jn 
anticipation of what was to be revealed 
to them at the final day, they should be 
sober and obedient; and as he who had 
called them into his kingdom was holy, 
80 it became them to be holy also. 

(6.) This consideration is enforced 
(vers, 18-21) by a reference to the price 
that was paid for their redemption. 
They should remember that they had 
been redeemed, not with silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ. 
He had been appointed from eternity to 
be their Redeemer; he had been mani- 
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fested in those times for them; he had | to those who had been Jews, who were 


been raised from the dead for them, and 
their faith and hope were through him. 
For these reasons they ought to be 
steadfast in their attachment to him. 
(7.) The apostle enjoins on them the 
especial duty of brotherly love, vers. 22, 
23. They had purified their hearts by 
obeying the truth, and as they were all 
one family, they should love one another 
fervently. ‘Thus they would show to 
their enemies and persecutors the trans- 
forming nature of their religion, and fur- 
nish an impressive proof of its reality. 
(8.) To confirm all these views, the 
apostle reminds them that all flesh must 
soon die. The glory of man would fade 
away. Nothing would abide but the 
word of the Lord. They themselves 
would soon die, and be released from 
their troubles, and they should be will- 
ing, therefore, to bear trials for a little 
time. The great and the rich, and those 
apparently more favoured in this life, 
would soon disappear, and all the splen- 
dour of their condition would vanish; 
and they should not envy them, or re- 
pine at their own more humble and 
painful lot, vers, 24, 25. The keenest 
sufferings here are brief, and the highest 
honours and splendours of life here soon 
vanish away; and our main solicitude 
should be for the eternal inheritance. 
Having the prospect of that, and build- 
ing on the sure word of God, which 
abides for ever, we need not shrink from 
the trials appointed to us here below. 
1. Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ. 
On the word apostle, see Notes on Rom. 
i. 1; 1 Cor. ix. 1, seq. {| To the 
strangers. In the Greek, the word 
‘elect’ (see ver. 2) occurs here : ixasxrois 
rapswionuos, ‘to the elect strangers.’ 
He here addresses them as elect ; in the 
following verse he shows them in what 
way they were elected. See the Notes 
there. The word rendered strangers 
occurs only in three places in the New 
Testament ; Heb. xi. 13, and 1 Pet. ii. 
11, where it is rendered pilgrims, and 
in the place before us. See Notes on 
Heb. xi.13. The word means, literally, 
a by-resident, a sojourner among a peo- 
ple not one’s own.— Robinson. There 
has been much diversity of opinion as 
to the persons here referred to: some 
supposing that the epistle was written 


now converted, and who were known by 
the common appellation among their 
countrymen as ‘the scattered abroad,’ 
or the ‘dispersion ;’ that is, those who 
were strangers or sojourners away from 
their native land; others, that the re- 
ference is to those who were called, 
among the Jews, ‘proselytes of the 
gate,’ or those who were admitted to 
certain external privileges among the 
Jews, (see Notes on Matt. xxiii. 15;) 
and others, that the allusion is to Chris- 
tians as such, without reference to their 
origin, and whoare spoken of as strangers 
and pilgrims. That the apostle did not 
write merely to those who had been 
Jews, is clear from chap. iv. 3, 4, (comp. 
Intro. § 1;) and it seems probable that 
he means here Christians as such, with- 
out reference to their origin, who were 
scattered through the various provinces 
of Asia Minor. Yet it seems also pro- 
bable that he did not use the term as 
denoting that they were ‘ strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth,’ or with reference 
to the fact that the earth was not their 
home, as the word is used in Heb. xi. 
13; but that he used the term as a Jew 
would naturally use it, accustomed, as 
he was, to employ it as denoting his 
own countrymen dwelling in distant 
lands. He would regard them still as 
the people of God, though dispersed 
abroad; as those who were away from 
what was properly the home of their 
fathers. So Peter addresses these Chris- 
tians as the people of God, now scat- 
tered abroad ; as similar in their condi- 
tion to the Jews who had been dispersed 
among the Gentiles. Comp. the Intro. 
§ 1. It is not necessarily implied that 
these persons were strangers to Peter, 
or that he had never seen taem ; though 
this was not improbably the fact in re- 
gard to most of them. J Scattered. 
Greek, of the dispersion, (d:aawopis;) a 
term which a Jew would be likely to 
use who spoke of his countrymen dwell- 
ing among the heathen. See Notes on 
John vii. 35, and James i, 1, where the 
same Greek word is found. It does not 
elsewhere occur in the New Testament. 
Here, however, it is applied to Chris- 
tians as dispersed or scattered abroad. 
{ Throughout Pontus, &. These were 
provinces of Asia Minor. Their position 
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2 Elect ¢ according to the fore- 
knowledge *of God the Father, 
through sanctification ¢ of the Spi- 
rit, unto “obedience and Sorin 


may be seen in the map prefixed to the 
Acts of the Apostles. On the situation 
of Pontus, see Notes on Acts ii. 9. 
q Galatia. On the situation of this 
province, and its history, see Intro. to 
the Notes on Galatians, § 1. {| Cappa- 
docia. See Notes, Acts ii. 9. {| Asia. 
Meaning a province of Asia Minor, of 
which Ephesus was the capital. Notes, 
Acts ii.9. J And Bithynia. See Notes 
on Acts xvi. 7. 

2. Elect. That is, chosen. The 
meaning here is, that they were tn fact 
chosen. ‘The word does not refer to the 
purpose to choose, but to the fact that 
they were chosen or selected by God as 
his people. It is a word commonly 
applied to the people of God as being 
chosen out of the world, and called to be 
his. The use of the word does not de- 
termine whether God had a previous 
eternal purpose to choose them or not. 
That must be determined by something 
else than the mere use of the term. This 
word has reference to the act of selecting 
them, without throwing any light on 
the question why it was done. See 
Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31; Mark xiii. 20; 
Luke xviii. 7; Rom. viii. 33; Col. iii, 12, 
Comp. Notes on John xv. 16. The 
meaning is, that God had, on some ac- 
count, a preference for them above others 
as his people, and had chosen them from 
the midst of others to be heirs of salva- 
tion. ‘The word should be properly un- 
derstood as applied to the act of choosing 
them, not to the purpose to choose them ; 
the fact of his selecting them to be his, 
not the doctrine that he would choose 
them; and is a word, therefore, which 
should be freely and gratefully used by 
all Christians, for it is a word in fre- 
quent use in the Bible, and there is no- 
thing for which men should be more 
grateful than the fact that God has 
chosen them to salvation. Elsewhere 
we learn that the purpose to choose them 
was eternal, and that the reason of it 
was his own good pleasure. See Notes 
on Eph. i. 4, 5. We are here also in- 
formed that it was in accordance with 
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ling °of the blood of Jesus Christ 
Grace unto you, and peace, be mul- 
tiplied./ 

@ Ep.l.4. 
@ Ro.16.26, 


& Rom.8.29, 
e Heb.12.24. 


o 3 Th.2.13, 
S Jude 2. 


‘the foreknowledge of God the Father.’ 
q| According to the eee of 
God the Father. The Father is regarded, 
in the Scriptures, as the Author of the 
plan of salvation, and as having chosen 
his people to life, and given them to his 
Son to redeem and save, John vi. 37, 


65; xvii. 2,6, 11. It is affirmed here 
that the fact that they were elect was 
in some sense in accordance with the 
‘foreknowledge of God.’ On the mean- 
ing of the phrase, see Notes on Rom 
viii. 29. The passage does not affirm 
that the thing which God ‘ foreknew,’ 
and which was the reason of their being 
chosen, was, that they would of them- 
selves be disposed to embrace the offer 
of salvation. ‘The foreknowledge re- 
ferred to might have been of many other 
things as constituting the reason which 
operated in the case ; and it is not pro- 
per to assume that it could have been 
of this alone. It may mean that God 
foreknew all the events which would 
ever occur, and that he saw reasons why 
they should be selected rather than 
others; or that he foreknew all that 
could be made to bear on their salvation; 
or that he foreknew all that he would 
himself do to secure their salvation; or 
that he foreknew them as having been 
designated by his own eternal counsels; 
or that he foreknew all that could be 
accomplished by their instrumentality; 
or that he saw that they would believe ; 
but it should not be assumed that the 
word means necessarily any one of these 
things. The simple fact here affirmed, 
which no one can deny, is, that there 
was foreknowledge in the case on the 
part of God. It was not the result of 
ignorance or of blind chance that they 
were selected. But Phelps must 
it not be certain? How could a thing 
which is foreknown be contingent or 
doubtful? The essential idea here is, 
that the original choice was on the part 
of God, and not on their part, and that 
this choice was founded on what he before 
knew to be best. He undoubtedly saw 
good and sufficient reasons why the 
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3 Blessed 2 be the God and Father | according to his 1 abundant * mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which e96u8e:- “ashes & Ep3.4. 


choice should fall on them. I do not| for which they had been chosen by the 
know that the reasons why he did it are | Father, and renewed by the Spirit. It 
revealed, or that they could be fully| was that they might obey God, and 
comprehended by us if they were. I{ lead holy lives. On the phrase ‘unto 
am quite certain that it is not stated | obedience,’ see Notes on Rom.i.5. The 
that it is because they would be more | phrase ‘unto sprinkling of the blood of 
disposed of themselves to embrace the | Jesus Christ,’ means to cleansing from 
Saviour than others; for the Scriptures | sin, or to holiness, since it was by the 
abundantly teach, what every regener- | sprinkling of that blood that they were 
ated person feels to be true, that the| to be made holy. See it explained in 
fact that we are disposed to embrace| the Notes on Heb. ix. 18-23; xii. 24, 
the Saviour is to be traced to a Divine| J Grace unto you, and peace, be multi- 
influence on our hearts, and not to our- plied. Notes, Rom.i. 7. The phrase 
selves. See John vi. 65; Rom. ix. 16; | ‘be multiplied’ means, ‘may it abound; 
Titus iii. 5; Psa. cx. 2,3. ( Through | or ‘may it be conferred abundantly on 
sanctification of the Spirit. The Holy| you.’ From this verse we may learn 
Spirit, the third person of the Trinity.| that they who are chosen should be 
The Greek is, ‘by (%») sanctification | holy. Just in proportion as they have 
of the Spirit;’ that is, it was by this | evidence that God has chosen them at 
influence or agency. The election that | all, they have evidence that he has 
was purposed by the Father was car-| chosen them to be holy; and, in fact, 
ried into effect by the agency of thejall the evidence which any man can 
Spirit in making them holy. The word | have that he is among the elect, is that 
rendered sanctification (d&auecpds) is not | he ie practically a holy man, and desires 
used here in its usual and technical | to become more and more so. No man 
sense to denote the progressive holiness | can penetrate the secret counsels of the 
of believers, but in its more primitive | Almighty. Noone can go up to heaven, 
and usual sense of holiness. Comp. | and inspect the book of life to see if his 
Notes, 1 Cor. i. 30. It means here the | name be there. No one should presume 
being made holy; and the idea is, that | that his name is there without evidence. 
we become in fact the chosen or elect of | No one should depend on dreams, ot 
God by a work of the Spirit on our|raptures, or visions, as proof that his 
hearts making us holy; that is, renew- | name is there. No one should expect a 
ing us in the Divine image. We are | new revelation declaring to him that he 
chosen by the Father, but it is neces- | is among the elect. All the proof which 
sary that the heart should be renewed | any man can have that he is among the 
and made holy by a work of grace, in| chosen of God, is to be found in the 
order that we may actually become his| evidences of personal piety; and any 
chosen people. Though we are sinners, | man who is willing to be a true Chris- 
he proposes to save us; but we are not| tian may have all that evidence in his 
saved 7m our sins, nor can we regard | own case. If any one, then, wishes to 
ourselves as the children of God until | settle the question whether he is among 
we have evidence that we are born| the elect or not, the way is plain. Let 
again. The purpose of God to save us| him become a true Christian, and the 
found us unholy, and we become in fact | whole matter is determined, for that is 
his friends by being renewed in the | all the proof which any one has that he 
temper of our mind. A man hasreason | is chosen to salvation. Till a man ig 
to think that he is one of the elect of| willing to do that, he should not com- 
God, just so far as he has evidence | plain of the doctrine of election. If he 
that he has been renewed by the Holy |is not willing to become a Christian 
Spirit, and go far as he has holiness of | and to be saved, assuredly he should 
heart and life, any No FARTHER. {| Unto | not complain that those who are think 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of | that they have evidence that they are 
Jesus Christ. This expresses the design! the chosen of God. 
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hath begotten us again ¢ unto a|tible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
lively hope by the resurrection ® of| ¢not away, reserved ¢in heaven for 


Jesus Christ from the dead, 1 you, 
4 To an inheritance °¢ incorrup-} ¢ In.3.3,5. B 1Co.13.20. e He.9.15, 
@ 1 Pet.5.4, e Col.1.5. 1 Or, us. 


3. Biessed be the God and Father of 


our Lord Jesus Christ. See Notes on 
2 Cor. i. 3. Which according to his 
abundant mercy. Marg., as in the 
Greek, much. The idea is, that there 
was great mercy shown them in the 
fact that they were renewed. They had 
no claim to the favour, and the favour 
was great. Men are not begotten to the 
hope of heaven because they have any 
claim on God, or because it would not 
be right for him to withhold the favour. 
See Notes on Eph. ii. 4. {| Hath be- 
gotten us again. The meaning is, that 
as God is the Author of our life in a 
natural sense, so he is the Author of our 
second life by regeneration. The Saviour 
said, (John iii. 3,) that ‘except a man 
be born again,’ or begotten again, (yt 
ni &yedsy,) “he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.’ Peter here affirms that that 
change had occurred in regard to him- 
self and those whom he was addressing. 
The word used here as a compound 
(&vaysyvew) does not elsewhere occur in 
the New Testament, though it corre- 
sponds entirely with the words used by 
the Saviour in John iii. 3,5, 7. Per- 
haps the phrase ‘ begotten again’ would 
be better in each instance where the 
word occurs, the sense being rather that 
of being begotten again, than of being 
born again. { Unto a lively hope. The 
word fively we now use commonly in 
the sense of active, animated, quick; 
the word here used, however, means 
living, in contradistinetion from that 
which is dead. The hope which the 

had, had living power. It was not cold, 
inoperative, dead. Jt was not a mere 
form—or a mere speculation—or a mere 
sentiment; it was that which was vital 
to their welfare, and which was active 
and powerful. On the nature of hope, 
see Notes, Rom. 8, 24. Comp. Eph. 
ii. 12. 9 By the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. The resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus is the foundation of 
our hope. It was a confirmation of 
what he declared as truth when he 
lived; it was a proof of the doctrine of 


the immortality of the soul; it was a 
pledge that all who are united to him 
will be raised up, See Notes on 1 Cor. 
xv. 1-20; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Thes. iv. 14. 
On this verse we may remark, that the 
fact that Christians are chosen to.sal- 
vation should be a subject of gratitude 
and praise. Every man should rejoice 
that any of the race may be saved, and 
the world should be thankful for every 
new instance of Divine favour in grant- 
ing to any one a hope of eternal life. 
Especially should this be a source of joy 
to true Christians. Well do they know 
that if God had not chosen them to sal- 
vation, they would have remained as 
thoughtless as others; if he had had no 
purpose of mercy towards them, they 
would never have been saved. Asguredly, 
if there is anything for which a man 
should be grateful, it is that God has so 
loved him as to give him the hope of 
eternal life; and if he has had an eternal 
purpose to do this, our gratitude should 
be proportionably increased. 

4. To an inheritance. Through tho 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus we now 
cherish the hope of that future inherit- 
ance in heaven. On the word inherit- 
ance, see Notes on Acts xx. 32; Eph. 
i. 11, 14, 18; Col. i. 12. Christians 
are regarded as the adopted children 
of God, and heaven is spoken of as 
their inherttance—as what their Father 
will bestow on them as the proof of his 
love. { Incorruptible. It will not fado 
away and vanish, as that which we 
inherit in this world does. See the 
word explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 25. The meaning here is, that 
the inheritance will be imperishable, or 
will endure for ever. Here, to what- 
ever we may be heirs, we must soon 
part with the inheritance ; there it will] 
be eternal. { And undejiled. See 
Notes, Heb. vii. 26; xiii. 4; James i. 27. 
The word does not elsewhere occur in 
the New Testament. As applied to an 
inheritance, it means that it will be 
sage It will not have been obtained 
y dishonesty, nor will it be held by 
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5 Who are kept *by the power 
of God through faith *unto salva- 
a@ Jude 1,24, 5 Ep.2.8. 


fraud ; it will not be such as will corrupt 


the soul, or tempt to extravagance, 
sensuality, and lust, as a rich inherit- 
ance often does here; it will be such that 
its eternal enjoyment will never tend in 
any manner to defile the heart. ‘How 
many estates,’ says Benson, ‘ have been 

ot by fraudulent and unjust methods ; 
ey poisoning, or in some other way mur- 
dering the right heir; hy cheating of 
helpless orphans ; by ruining the father- 
less and widows; by oppressing their 
neighbours, or grinding the faces of the 
poor, and taking their garments or vine- 
yards from them! But this future in- 
heritance of the saints is stained by none 
of these vices; it is neither got nor de- 
tained by any of these methods; nor 
shall persons polluted with vice have 
any share in it.’ Here no one can be 
heir to an inheritance of gold or houses 
without danger of soon sinking into in- 
dolence, effeminacy, or vice; there the 
inheritance may be enjoyed for ever, 
and the soul continually advance in 
knowledge, holiness, and the active ser- 
vice of God. J And that fadeth not 
away. Gr. éeépaveey. This word oc- 
curs nowhere else in the New Testament, 
though the word dmapéversmos (amaran- 
tine) occurs in chap. v. 4, applied to a 
crown or garland. ‘The word is properly 
applied to that which does not fade or 
wither, incontradistinction from a flower 
that fades. It may then denote any- 
thing that is enduring, and is applied to 
the future inheritance of the saints to 
describe its perpetuity in all its bril- 
liance and splendour, in contrast with 
the fading nature of all that is earthly. 
The idea here, therefore, is not precisely 
the same as is expressed by the word 
‘incorruptible.’ Both words indeed de- 
note perpetuity, but that refers to per- 
petuity in contrast with decay; this 
denotes perpetuity in the sense that 
everything there will be kept in its 
original brightness and beauty. The 
crown of glory, though worn for millions 
of ages, will not be dimmed; the golden 
streets will lose none of their lustre; the 
flowers that bloom on the banks of the 
tiver of life will always be as rich in 
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tion, ready to be revealed in the 
last time. 


colour, and as fragant, as when we first 


beheld them. {] Reserved in heaven for 
you. Marg.,us. The difference in tho 
text and the margin arises from the 
various readings in mss. The common 
reading is ‘for you.’ The sense is not 
materially affected. The idea is, that 
it is an inheritance appointed for us, 
and kept by one who can make it sure 
to us, and who will certainly bestow it 
upon us. Comp. Notes on Matt. xxv. 
34; John xiv. 2; Col. i. 5. 

5. Who are kept by the power of God. 
That is, ‘kept’ or preserved in the faith 
and hope of the gospel; who are pre- 
served from apostacy, or so kept that 
you will finally obtain salvation. ‘The 
word which is here used, and rendered 
kept, (Qpovpiw—phroureo,) is rendered 
in 2 Cor. xi. 32, kept with a garrison; 
in Gal. iii, 28, and here, kept; in Phil. 
iv. 7, shall keep. It does not elsewhere 
occur in the New Testament. It means 
to keep, as in a garrison or fortress; or 
as with a military watch. The idea is, 
that there was a faithful guardianship 
exercised over them to save them from 
danger, as a castle or garrison is watched 
to guard it against the approach of an 
enemy. The meaning is, that they were 
weak in themselves, and weresurrounded 
by temptations ; and that the only reason 
why they were preserved was, that God 
exerted his power to keep them. The 
only reason which any Christians have 
to suppose they will ever reach heaven, 
is the fact that God keeps them by his 
own power. Comp. Notes, Phil. i. 6; 
2 Tim. i. 12; iv. 18. If it were left to 
the will of man; to the strength of his 
own resolutions; to his power to meet 
temptations, and to any probability that 
he would of himself continue to walk in 
the path of life, there would be no cer- 
tainty that any one would be saved. 
T Through faith. That is, he does not 
keep us by the mere exertion of power, 
but he excites faith in our hearts, and 
makes that the means of keeping us. 
As long as we have faith in God, and in 
his promises, we are safe. When that 
fails, we are weak; and if it should fail 
altogether, we could not be saved. Comp. 
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6 Wherein ye greatly rejoice, 
though now for a season, if need 


Notes, Eph. ii. 8. Unto salvation. 
Not preserved for a little period, and 
then suffered to fall away, but so kept 
as to be saved. We may remark here 
that Peter, as well as Paul, believed in 
the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints. If he did not, how could he have 
addressed these Christians in this man- 
ner, and said that they were ‘ kept by 
the power of God unto salvation ?’ What 
evidence could he have had that they 
would obtain salvation, unless he believed 
in the general truth that it was the 
purpose of God to keep al’ who were 
truly converted? { Heady to be re- 
vealed in the last time. That is, when 
the world shall close. Then it shall be 
made manifest to assembled worlds that 
such an inheritance was ‘reserved’ for 
you, and that you were ‘kept’ in order 
to inherit it. Comp. Matt. xxv. 34. 
This verse, then, teaches that the doc- 
trine that the saints will persevere and 
be saved, is true. They are ‘kept by 
the power of God to salvation ;’ and as 
God has all power, and guards them 
with reference to this end, it cannot be 
but that they will be saved. It may be 
added (a) that it is very desirable that 
the doctrine should be true. Man is 80 
weak and feeble, so liable to fall, and so 
exposed to temptation, that it is in itself 
every way a thing to be wished that his 
salvation should be in some safer hands 
than hisown. (6) If it is desirable that 
it should be true, it is fair to infer that 
it ¢s true, for God has made all the ar- 
rangements for the salvation of his peo- 
ple which are really desirable and proper. 
(c) The only security for the salvation 
of any one is founded on that doctrine. 
If it were left entirely to the hands of 
men, even the best of men, what assur- 
ance could there be that any one could 
be saved? Did not Adam fall? Did 
not holy angels fall? Have not some of 
the best of men fallen into sin? And 
who has such a strength of holiness that 
he could certainly confide in it to make 
his own salvation sure? Any man must 
know little of himself, and of the human 
heart, who supposes that he has such a 
strength of virtue that he would never 
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*be, ye are in heaviness througis 
manifold temptations: 
@ He.13.7-11, 


fall away if left to himself. But if this 
be so, then his only hope of salvation is 
in the fact that God intends to ‘ keep 
his people by his own power through 
faith unto salvation.’ 

6. Wherein ye greatly rejoice. In 
which hope of salvation. The idea is, 
that the prospect which they had of the 
future inheritance was to them a source 
of the highest joy, even in the midst of 
their many sufferings and trials. On 
the general grounds for rejoicing, see 
Notes, Rom. v. 1, 2; Phil. iii. 1; iv. 
4; 1 Thess. v. 16. See also the Notes 
on ver. 8 of this chapter. The parti- 
cular meaning here is, that the hope 
which they had of their future inherit- 
ance enabled them to rejoice even in the 
midst of persecutions and trials. It 
not only sustained them, but it made 
them Aapyy. That must be a valuable 
religion which will make men happy in 
the midst of persecutions and heavy 
calamities. {| Though now for a sea- 
son. Ashort period—éaiyer. It would 
be in fact only for a brief period, even 
if it should continue through the whole 
of life. Comp. Notes, 2 Cor. iv. 17: 
‘ Our light affliction which is but for a 
moment,’ It is possible, however, that 
Peter supposed that the trials which 
they then experienced would soon pass 
wer. They may have been suffering 
persecutions which he hoped would not 
long continue. {| Jf need be. This 
phrase seems to have been thrown in 
here to intimate that there was a ne- 
cessity for their afflictions, or that there 
was ‘need’ that theyshould pass through 
these trials. There was some good to 
be accomplished by them, which made 
it desirable and proper that they should 
be thus afflicted. ‘The sense is, ‘ since 
there is need;’ though the apostle ex- 
presses it more delicately by suggesting 
the possibility that there might be need 
of it, instead of saying absolutely that 
there was need. It is the kind of lan- 
guage which we would use in respect to 
one who was greatly afflicted, by sug- 
gesting to him, in the most tender man- 
ner, that there might be things in his 
character which God designed to correct 
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being much more precious than of 


gold that perisheth, though it be 
@ Ja.13,12. 8 10Co.3.13. 


by trials, instead of saying roughly and 


bluntly that such was undoubtedly the 
fact. We would not say to such a per- 
son, ‘you certainly needed this aftlic- 
tion to lead you to amend your life;’ 
but, ‘it may be that there is something 
in your character which makes it de- 
sirable, or that God intends that some 
good results shall come from it which 
will show that it is wisely ordered.’ 
Q Ye are in heaviness. Gr., ‘ Ye are 
sorrowing,’ (Avandivess ;) you are sad, or 
grieved, Matt.xiv.9; xvii. 23. J Through 
manifold temptations. Through many 
kinds of trials, for so the word rendered 
temptation (wugacycos) means, James i, 
2,12. Notes, Matt. iv. 1; vi. 18. The 
meaning here is, that they now endured 
many things which were fitted to try or 
test their faith. These might have con- 
sisted of poverty, persecution, sickness, 
or the efforts of others to lead them to 
renounce their religion, and to go back 
to their former state of unbelief. Any 
one or all of these would ¢ry them, and 
would show whether their religion was 
genuine. On the various ways which 
God has of trying his people, comp. 
Notes, Isa. xxviii. 23-29. 

7. That the trial of your faith. The 
putting of your religion to the test, and 
showing what is its real nature. Comp. 
James i. 3, 12, Being much more 
precious than of gold. This does not 
mean that their faith was much more 
precious than gold, but that the testing 
of it, (Soxizsov.) the process of showing 
whether it was or was not genuine, was 
a much more important and valuable 
process than that of testing gold in the 
fire. More important results were to 
be arrived at by it, and it was more de- 
sirable that it should be done. J That 
perisheth. Not that gold perishes by 
the process of being tried in the fire, for 
this is not the fact, and the connexion 
does not demand this interpretation. 
The idea is, that gold, however valuable 
it is, is a perishable thing. It is not an 
enduring, imperishable, indestructible 
thing, like religion. It may not perish 
in the fire, but it will in some way, for 
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tried with *fire, might be found 
unto praise and ¢honour and glory 
at the appearing ¢of Jesus Christ: 
o Ro.3,7,10. @ Rel.7. 


it will not endure for ever. {| Though 
tt be tried with fire. This refers to the 
gold. See the Greek. The meaning 
is, that gold, though it will bear the 
action of fire, is yet a destructible thing, 
and will not endure for ever. It is 
more desirable to ées¢ religion than it is 
gold, because it is more valuable. It 
pertains to that which is eternal and in- 
destructible, and it is therefore of more 
importance to show its true quality, and 
to free it from every improper mixture. 
{| Might be found unto praise. That 
is, might be found to be genuine, and 
such as to meet the praise or commen- 
dation of the final judge. {And hon- 
our. That honour might be done to it 
before assembled worlds. {| And glory. 
That it might be rewarded with that 
glory which will be then conferred on 
all who have shown, in the various trials 
of life, that they had true religion. 
{i At the appearing of Jesus Christ. 
To judge the world. Comp. Matt. xxv. 
31; Acts i, 11; 1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 
Thess, ii.8; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim, iv. 1, 
8; Tit. ii. 13. From these two verses (6 
and 7) we may learn: I. That it is de- 
sirable that the faith of Christians 
should be tried. (a) It is desirable to 
know whether that which appears to be 
religion is genuine, as it is desirable to 
know whether that which appears to be 
gold is genuine. To gold we apply the 
action of intense heat, that we may 
know whether it is what it appears to 
be; and as religion is of more value 
than gold, so itis more desirable that it 
should be subjected to the proper tests, 
that its nature may be ascertained. 
There is much which appears to be 
gold, which is of no value, as there is 
much which appears to be religion, 
which is of no value, The one is worth 
no more than the other, unless it is 
genuine. (b) It is desirable in order to 
show its true value. It is of great im- 
portance to know what that which ia 
claimed to be gold is worth for the pur- 
poses to which gold is usually applied ; 
and so it is in regard to religion. Re, 
ligion claims to be of more value to man 
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8 Whom having not ¢seen, ye 
@1Jn.4,20, 


than anything else. It asserts its 
power to do that for the intellect and the 
heart which nothing else can do; to im- 
part consolation in the various trials of 
life which nothing else can impart; and 
to give a support which nothing else can 
on the bed of death. It is very desirable, 
therefore, that in these various situa- 
tions it should show its power ; that is, 
that its friends shouid be ¢n these vari- 
ous conditions, in order that they may 
illustrate the true value of religion. (c) 
It is desirable that true religion should 
be separated from all alloy. There is 
often much alloy in gold, and it is de- 
sirable that it should be separated from 
it, in order that it may be pure. So it 
is in religion. It is often combined 
with much that is unholy and impure; 
much that dims its lustre and mars its 
beauty; much that prevents its produc: 

ing the effect which it would otherwise 
produce. Gold is, indeed, often better, 
for some purposes, for having some alloy 
mixed with it; but not so with religion. 
It is never better for having a little 
pride, or vanity, or selfishness, or mean- 
ness, or worldliness, or sensuality 
mingled with it; and that which will 
remove these things from our religion 
will be a favour to us. II. God takes 
various methods of trying his people, 
with a design to test the value of their 
piety, and to separate it from all impure 
mixtures, (1.) He tries his people by 
prosperity—often as decisive a test of 
piety as can be applied to it. ‘There is 
much pretended piety, which will bear 
adversity, but which will not bear pro- 
sperity. The piety of a man is deci- 
sively tested by popularity ; by the flat- 
teries of the world; by a sudden increase 
of property ; and in such circumstances 
it is often conclusively shown that there 
is no true religion in the soul. (2.) He 
tries his people in adversity. He lays 
his hand on them heavily, to show (a) 
whether they will bear up under their 
trials, and persevere in his service; (b) 
to show whether their religion will keep 
them from murmuring or complaining ; 
(c) to show whether it is adapted to 
comfort and sustain the soul. (8.) He 
tries his people by sudden transition 
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love; in whom, though now ye see 


We get ac- 
customed to a uniform course of life, 
whether it be joy or sorrow; and the 
réligion which is adapted to a uniform 
course may be little fitted to transitions 
from one condition of life to another. 
In prosperity we may have shown that 
we were grateful, and benevolent, and 
disposed to serve God; but our religion 
will be subjected to a new test, if we 
are suddenly reduced to poverty. In 
sickness and poverty, we learn to be 
patient and resigned, and perhaps even 
happy. But the religion which we then 
cultivated may be little adapted to a 


sudden transition to prosperity; and in 


such a transition, there would be a new 
trial of our faith. That piety which 
shone so much on a bed of sickness, 
might be little fitted to shine in cir- 
cumstances of sudden prosperity. The 
human frame may become accustomed 
either to the intense cold of the polar 
regions, or to the burning heats of the 


equator; but in neither case might it | 


bear a transition from one to the other. 
It is such a transition that is a more 
decisive test of its powers of endurance 
than either intense heat or cold, if 
steadily prolonged. III. Religion will 
bear any trial which may be applied to 
it, as gold will bear the action of fire. 
IV. Religion is imperishable in its 
nature. Even the most fine gold will 
perish. Time will corrode it, or it will 
be worn away by use, or it will be 
destroyed at the universal conflagration ; 
but time and use will not wear out reli- 
gion, and it will live on through the 
fires that will consume everything else. 
V. Christians should be willing to pass 
trough trials. (a) They will purify 
their religion, as the fire will remove 
dross from gold. (6) They will make 
it shine more brightly, as gold does when 
it comes out of the furnace. (c) They 
will disclose more fully its value. (d) 
They will furnish an evidence that we 
shall be saved; for that religion which 
will bear the tests that God applies to 
it in the present life, will bear the test 
of the final trial. 

8. Whom having not seen, ye love. 
This epistle was addressed to those 
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him not, yet believing, ye rejoice 
a Jn.16.22. 


who were ‘strangers scattered abroad,’ 


(Notes, ver. 1,) and it is evident that 
they had not personally seen the Lord 
Jesus, Yet they had heard of his cha- 
racter, his preaching, his sacrifice for 
sin, and his resurrection and ascension, 
and they had learned to love him. (1.) 
It is possible to love one whom we have 
not seen. Thus we may love God, whom 
no ‘eye hath seen,’ (comp. 1 John iv. 
20;) and thus we may love a benefactor, 
from whom we have received important 
benefits, whom we have never beheld. 
(2.) We may love the character of one 
whom we have never seen, and from 
whom we may never have received any 
particular favours. We may love his 
uprightness, his patriotism, his benig- 
nity, as represented to us. We might 
love him the more if we should become 
personally accquainted with him, and if 
we should receive important favours 
from him; but it is possible to feel a 
sense of strong admiration for such a 
character in itself. (3.) That may be 
a very pure love which we have for one 
whom we have never seen. It may be 
based on simple excellence of character ; 
and in such a case there is the least 
chance for any intermingling of selfish- 
ness, or any improper emotion of any 
kind. (4.) We may love a friend as 
really and as strongly when he is absent, 
as when he is with us. The wide ocean 
that rolls between us and a child, does 
not diminish the ardour of our affection 
for him; and the Christian friend that 
has gone to heaven, we may love no less 
than when he sat with us at the fireside. 
(5.) Millions, and hundreds of millions, 
have been led to love the Saviour, who 
have never seen him. They have seen 
—not with the bodily eye, but with the 
eye of faith—the inimitable beauty of 
his character, and have been brought to 
love him with an ardour of affection 
which they never had for any other one. 
(6.) There is every reason why we should 
lovehim. (a) His character is infinitely 
lovely. (5) He has done more for us 
than any other one who ever lived among 


men. He died for us, to redeem our 
souls. He rose, and brought life and 
immortality to light. He ever lives to 
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with joy *unspeakable and full oi 
glory : 

intercede for us in heaven. He is em- 
ployed in preparing mansions of rest for 
us in the skies, and he will come and 
take us to himself, that we may be with 
him for ever. Such a Saviour ought 
to be loved, 7s loved, and will be loved. 
The strongest attachments which have 
ever existed on earth have been for this 
unseen Saviour. There has been a love 
for him stronger than that for a father, 
or mother, or wife, or sister, or home, 
or country. It has been so strong, that 
thousands have been willing, on account 
of it, to bear the torture of the rack or 
the stake. It has been so strong, that 
thousands of youth of the finest minds, 
and the most flattering prospects of 
distinction, have been willing to leave 
the comforts of a civilized land, and to 
go among the benighted heathen, to tell 
them the story of a Saviour’s life and 
death. It has been so strong, that un- 
numbered multitudes have longed, more 
than they have for all other things, that 
they might see him, and be with him, 
and abide with him for ever and ever. 
Comp. Notes, Phil. i. 23. J In whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing. 
He is now in heaven, and to mortal eyes 
now invisible, like his Father. Faith 
in him is the source and fountain of our 
joy. It makes invisible things real, and 
enables us to feel and act, in view of 
them, with the same degree of certainty 
as if we saw them. Indeed, the con- 
viction to the mind of a true believer 
that there iz a Saviour, is as certain and 
as strong as if he saw him; and the same 
may be said of his conviction of the ex- 
istence of heaven, and of eternal reali- 
ties. If it should be said that faith may 
deceive us, we may reply, (1,) May not 
our bodily senses also deceive us? Does 
the eye never deceive? Are there no 
optical illusions? Does the ear never 
deceive? Are there no sounds which are 
mistaken? Do the taste and the smell 
never deceive? Are we never mistaken 
in the report which they bring to us? 
And does the sense of feeling never de- 
ceive? Are we never mistaken in the 
size, the hardness, the figure of objects 
which we handle? But, (2,) for all the 
practical purposes of life, the senses are 
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even the salvation of your souls, 


correct guides, and do not in general 
lead us astray. So, (3,) there are ob- 
jects of faith about which we are never 
deceived, and where we do act and must 
act with the same confidence as if we 
had personally seen them. Are we de- 
ceived about the existence of London, 
or Paris, or Canton, though we may 
never have seen either? May not a 
merchant embark with perfect propriety 
in a commercial enterprise, on the sup- 
position that there is such a place as 
London or Canton, though he has never 
seen them? Would he not be reputed 
mad, if he should refuse to do it on this 
ground? And so, may not a man, in 
believing that there is a heaven, and in 
forming his plans for it, though he has 
not yet seen it, act as rationally and as 
wisely as he who forms his plans on the 
supposition that there is such a place as 
Canton? { Ye rejoice. Ye do rejoice; 
not merely ye ought to rejoice. Itmay 
be said of Christians that they do in 
fact rejoice; they are happy. The peo- 
ple of the world often suppose that reli- 
gion makes its professors sad and melan- 
choly, That there are those who have 
not great comfort in their religion, no 
one indeed can doubt; but this arises 
from several causes entirely independent 
of their religion. Some have melancholy 
temperaments, and are not happy in 
anything. Some have little evidence 
that they are Christians, and their sad- 
ness arises not from religion, but from 
the want of it. But that true religion 
does make its possessors happy, any one 
may easily satisfy himself by asking any 
number of sincere Christians, of any de- 
nomination, whom he may meet. With 
one accord they will say to him that 
they have a happiness which they never 
found before; that however much they 
may have possessed of the wealth, the 
honours, and the pleasures of the world 
—and they who are now Christians have 
not all of them been strangers to these 
things—they never knew solid and sub- 
stantial peace till they found it in reli- 
gion, And why should they not be 
believed? The world would believe 
them in other things; why will they not 
when they declare that religion does not 


make them gloomy, buthappy? 7 With 


joy unspeakable. A very strong ex- 
pression, and yet verified in thousands 
of cases among young converts, and 
among those in the maturer days of 
piety. There are thousands who can 
say that their happiness when they first 
had evidence that their sins were for- 
given, that the burden of guilt was rolled 
away, and that they were the children 
of God, was unspeakable. They had no 
words to express it, it was so full and 
so new. 
*¢Pongue can never express 


The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love.” 


And so there have been thousands of 
mature Christians who can adopt the 
same language, and who could find no 
words to express the peace and joy which 
they have found in the love of Christ, 
and the hope of heaven. And why are 
not all Christians enabled to say con- 
stantly that they ‘rejoice with joy un- 
speakable?’ Is it not a privilege which 
they might possess? Is there anything 
in the nature of religion which forbids 
it? Why should zoé one be filled with 
constant joy who has the hope of dwell- 
ing in a world of glory for ever? Comp. 
John xiv. 27; xvi. 22. J And full of 
glory. (1.) Of anticipated glory—of the 
prospect of enjoying the glory of heaven. 
(2.) Of present glory—with a joy even 
now which is of the same nature as that 
in heaven ; a happiness the same in kind, 
though not in degree, as that which will 
be ours in a brighter world. The saints 
on earth partake of the same kind of joy 
which they will have in heaven; for the 
happiness of heaven will be but an ex- 
pansion, a prolongation, and a purifying 
of that which they have here. Comp. 
Notes on Eph. i. 14. 

9. Receiving the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls. The 
result or object of your faith; that is, 
what your faith is designed and adapted 
to secure. Comp. Notes on Rom. x. 4. 
The word rendered receiving is used here 
as indicating that they would surel 
obtain that. They even now had suc 
peace and joy in believing, that it fur- 
nished undoubted evidence that they 
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10 Of which salvation the pro- 
hets have enquired 2 and searched 
iligently, who prophesied of the 

grace that should come unto you: 

11 Searching what, or what man- 


a Da.9.3. 


would be saved; and such that it might 
be said that even now they were saved. 
The condition of one who is a true 
Christian here is so secure that it may 
even now be called salvation. 

10. Of which salvation. Of the cer- 
tainty that this system of religion, 
securing the salvation of the soul, would 
be revealed. The object of this reference 
to the prophets seems to be to lead them 
to value the religion which they pro- 
fessed more highly, and to encourage 
them to bear their trials with patience. 
They were in a condition, in many re- 
spects, far superior to that of the pro- 
phets. ‘They had the full light of the 
gospel. The prophets saw it only at a 
distance and but dimly, and were obliged 
to search anxiously that they might 
understand the nature of that system of 
which they were appointed to furnish 
the comparatively obscure prophetic in- 
timations. {J The prophets. ‘This lan- 
guage would imply that this had been a 
common and prevalent wish of the pro- 
phets. §] Haye enquired. This word 
is intensive. It means that they sought 
out, or scrutinized with care the revela- 
tions made to them, that they might 
understand exactly what was implied 
in that which they were appointed to 
record in respect to the salvation which 
was to be made known through the Mes- 
siah. See the following places where the 
same word is used which occurs here: 
Luke xi. 50, 61; Acts xv. 17; Rom. iii. 
11; Heb. xi. 6; xii. 17. J And searched 
diligently—ixtpturzw. Comp. Dan. ix. 
2, 3. The word here used means to 
search out, to trace out, to explore. It 
is not elsewhere used in the New Tes- 
tament, though one of the words from 
which this is compounded (ipsuvdéw) oc- 
curs. See John v. 39, (Notes;) vii. 52; 
Rom. viii. 27; 1 Cor. ii. 10; Rev. ii. 23. 
The idea is, that they perceived that in 
their communications there were some 
great and glorious truths which they did 
not fully comprehend, and that they dili- 
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ner of time the Spirit *of Christ 
which was in them did _ signify, 
when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
that should follow: 

& 2 Pe.1,21. 


gently employed their natural faculties 


to understand that which they were 
appointed to impart to succeeding 
generations. They thus became stu- 
dents and interpreters for themselves of 
their own predictions. They were not 
only prophets, but men. They had 
souls to be saved in the same way as 
others. They had hearts to be sancti- 
fied by the truth; and it was needful, 
in order to this, that truth should be 
applied to their own hearts in the same 
way as to others. The mere fact that 
they were the channels or organs for 
imparting truth to others would not 
save them, any more than the fact that 
@ man now preaches truth to others will 
save himself, or than the fact that a 
sutler delivers bread to an army will 
nourish and support his own body. 
{| Who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you. Of the favour 
that should be shown to you in the gos- 
pel. Though the predictions which they 
uttered appeared to the men of their 
own times, and perhaps to themselves, 
obscure, yet they were in fact prophe- 
cies of what was to come, and of the 
favours which, under another dispensa- 
tion, would be bestowed upon the people 
of Ged. The apostle does not mean to 
say that they prophesied particularly of 
those persons to whom he was then 
writing, but that their prophecies were 
in fact for their benefit, for the things 
which they predicted had actually ter- 
minated on them. The benefit was as 
real as though the predictions had been 
solely on their account. 

11. Searching what. That is, ex- 
amining their own predictions with care, 
to ascertain what they meant, They 
studied them as we do the predictions 
which others have made; and though 
the prophets were the medium through 
which the truth was made known, yet 
their own predictions became a subject 
of careful investigation to themselves, 
‘The expression here used in the origi- 
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nal, rendered ‘what,’ (sis ¢iva,) literally, 
‘unto what,’ may mean, so far as the 
Greek is concerned, either ‘what time,’ 
or ‘what people,’ or ‘what person;’ 
that is, with reference to what person 
the prophecies were really uttered. ‘The 
latter, it seems to me, is the correct 
interpretation, meaning that they in- 
quired in regard to him, who he would 
be, what would be his character, and 
what would be the nature of the work 
which he would perform. There can be 
no doubt that they understood that their 
predictions related to the Messiah ; but 
still it is not improper to suppose that 
it was with them an interesting inquiry 
what sort of a person he would be, and 
what would be the nature of the work 
which he would perform. This inter- 
pretation of the phrase sis sive, (unto 
what or whom,) it should be observed, 
however, is not that which is commonly 
given of the passage. Bloomfield, Ro- 
senmiiller, Doddridge, Whitby, Benson, 
and Grotius suppose it to refer to dime, 
meaning that they inquired at what 
time, or when these things would occur. 
Macknight thinks it refers to people, 
(Agey,) meaning that they diligently 
inquired what people would put him to 
death. But the most obvious interpre- 
tation is that which I have suggested 
above, meaning that they made parti- 
cular inquiry to whom their prophecies 
related—what was his rank and charac- 
ter, and what was to be the nature of 
his work. What would be a more na- 
tural inquiry for them than this? What 
would be more important? And how 
interesting is the thought that when 
Isaiah, for example, had given utterance 
to the sublime predictions which we now 
have of the Messiah, in his prophecies, 
he sat himself down with the spirit of a 
little child, to learn by prayer and study, 
what was fully implied in the amazing 
words which the Spirit had taught him 
to record! How much of mystery might 
seem still to hang around the subject ! 
And how intent would such a mind be 
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perhaps referring to the state of the 
world at that period, the preparation to 
receive the gospel, and the probable 
manner in which the great message 
would be received. Perhaps, however, 
the inquiry in their minds pertained to 
the time when the predictions would be 
fulfilled, as well as to the condition of 
the world when the event takes place. 
The meaning of the Greek phrase would 
not exclude this latter sense. ‘There 
are not unfrequent indications of time in 
the prophets, (comp. Dan. ix. 24, seq. ;) 
and these indications were of so clear a 
character, that when the Saviour actu- 
ally appeared there was a general expec- 
tation that the event would then occur. 
See Notes on Matt. ii.2. J The Spirit 
of Christ which was in them. This does 
not prove that they knew that this was the 
Spirit of Christ, but is only a declaration 
of Peter that it was actually so. It is 
not probable that the prophets distinctly 
understood that the Spirit of inspiration, 
by which they were led to foretell future 
events, was peculiarly the Spirit of 
Christ. They understood that they were 
inspired ; but there is no intimation, with 
which [ am acquainted, in their writings, 
that they regarded themselves as inspired 
by the Messiah. It was not improper, 
however, for Peter to say that the Spirit 
by which they were influenced was in 
fact the Spirit of Christ, so called be- 
cause that Spirit which suggested these 
future events to them was given as the 
great Medium of all revealed truth to 
the world. Comp. Heb. i. 8; John i. 9; 
xiv. 16, 26; xvi. 7; Isa. xlix. 6. It is 
clear from this passage, (1,) that Christ 
must have had an existence before his 
incarnation; and, (2,) that he must 
have understood then what would occur 
to him when he should become incar- 
nate; that is, it must have been ar- 
ranged or determined beforehand. (Did 
signify. Meant to intimate or manifest 
to them, (34a0v ;) or what was implied 
in the communications made to them. 
{ When it testified beforehand the suf- 


to know what was the full import of| ferings of Christ. As Isaiah, chap. lili; 


those words! { Or what manner of 
time. This phrase, in Greek, (sroiav 
ucupdy,) would properly relate, not to the 
exact time when these things would 
occur, but to the character or condition 
of the age when they would take place; 


Daniel, chap. ix. 25-27. They saw 
clearly that the Messiah was to suffer ; 
and doubtless this was the common doc- 
trine of the prophets, and the common 
expectation of the pious part of the 
Jewish nation. Yet it is not necessary 
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12 Unto whom # was revealed, 
that not unto themselves, but unto 
us they did minister the things, 
which are now reported unto you 
by them that have preached the 


to suppose that they had clear appre- 
hensions of his sufferings, or were able 
to reconcile all that was said on that 
subject with what was said of his glory 
and his triumphs. ‘There was much 
about those sufferings which they wished 
to learn, as there is much still which 
we desire to know. We have no reason 
to suppose that there were any views of 
the sufferings of the Messiah communi- 
cated to the prophets except what we 
now have in the Old Testament; and to 
see the force of what Peter says, we 
ought to imagine what would be our 
views of him if all that we have known 
of Christ as history were obliterated, 
and we had only the knowledge which 
we could derive from the Old Testament. 
As has been already intimated, it is 
probable that they studied their own 
predictions, just as we would study them 
if we had not the advantage of applying 
to them the facts which have actually 
occurred. { And the glory that should 
follow. That is, they saw that there 
would be glory which would be the re- 
sult of his sufferings, but they did not 
clearly see what it would be. They had 
some knowledge that he would be raised 
from the dead, (Psa. xvi. 8-11; Comp. 
Acts ii. 25-28;) they knew that he 
would ‘ see of the travail of his soul, and 
would be satisfied,’ (Isa. liii. 11;) they 
had some large views of the effects of 
the gospel on the nations of the earth, 
Isa. xi; xxv. 7, 8; Ix; lxvi. But there 
were many things respecting his gloriii- 
cation which it cannot be supposed they 
clearly understood ; and it is reasonable 
to presume that they made the compa- 
ratively few and obscure intimations in 
their own writings in relation to this, 
the subject of profound and prayerful 
inquiry. 

12. Unto whom it was revealed. They 
were not permitted to know fully the 
import of the predictions which they 
were made the instruments of commu- 
nicating to mankind, but they under- 
stood that they were intended for the 
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gospel unto you with the Holy 
Ghost ®sent down from heaven; 
which things the angels ¢ desire to 
look into. 
@ He.2.39,40. 


5 Ao.3.4; 3 Co.1.22. o Ep.3.10. 


benefit of future ages. | That not unio 


themselves. We are not to suppose that 
they derived no benefit from their own 
predictions ; for, as far as they under- 
stood the truth, it was as much adapted 
to sanctify and comfort them as it is us 
now: but the meaning is, that their 
messages had reference mainly to future 
times, and that the full benefit of them 
would be experienced only in distant 
ages. Comp. Heb. xi. 39, 40. { Unto 
us they did minister the things, which 
are now reported unto you. Not unto 
us by name, but their ministrations had 
reference to the times of the Messiah; 
and those to whom Peter wrote, in com- 
mon with all Christians, were those who 
were to enjoy the fruits of the commu- 
nications which they made. The word 
reported means announced, or made 
known. | By them that have preached 
the gospel unto you. The apostles, who 
have made known unto you, in, their 
true sense, the things which the prophets 
predicted, the import of which they 
themselves were so desirous of under- 
standing. With the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. Accompanied by the 
influences of the Holy Ghost bearing 
those truths to the heart, and confirm- 
ing them to the soul. It was the same 
Spirit which inspired the prophets which 
conveyed those truths to the souls of the 
early Christians, and which discloses 
them to true believers in every age. 
Comp. John xvi. 13, 14; Acts ii. 4; x. 
44, 45. ‘The object of Peter by thus 
referring to the prophets, and to the 
interest which they took in the things 
which those to whom he wrote now en- 
joyed, seems to have been, to impress 
on them a deep sense of the value of the 
gospel, and of the great privileges which 
they enjoyed. They were reaping the 
benefit of all the labours of the prophets. 
They were permitted tosee truth clearly, 
which the prophets themselves saw only 
obscurely. They were, in many respects, 
more favoured than even those holy men 
had been. It was for them that the 
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prophets had spoken the word of the 
Lord ; for them and their salvation that 
a long line of the most holy men that 
the world ever saw, had lived, and toiled, 
and suffered ; and while they themselves 
had not been allowed to understand the 
fall import of their own predictions, the 
most humble believer was permitted to 
see what the most distinguished prophet 
never saw. See Matt. xiii. 17. J Which 
things the angels desire to look into. 
The object of this reference to the angels 
is the same as that to the prophets. It 
is to impress on Christians a sense of 
the value of that gospel which they had 
received, and to show them the great- 
ness of their privileges in being made 
partakers of it. It had excited the 
deepest interest among the most holy 
men on earth, and even among the in- 
habitants of the skies. They were en- 
joying the full revelation of what even 
the angels had desired more fully to 
understand, and to comprehend which 
they had employed their great powers 
of investigation. The ¢hings which are 
here referred to, (sis d—unto which,) 
are those which the prophets were so 
desirous tounderstand—the great truths 
respecting the sufferings of Christ, the 
glory which would follow, and the nature 
and effects of the gospel. In all the 
events pertaining to the redemption of 
a world they felt a deep interest. The 
word which is rendered ‘to look,’ (sapa- 
svpes,) is rendered stooping down, and 
stooped down, in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
xx. 5, 11; looketh, in James i. 25; and 
look, in the place before us. It does 
not elsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment. It properly means, to stoop 
down near by anything ; to bend forward 
near, in order to look at anything more 
closely —Robinson, Lex. It would de- 
note that state where one, who was 
before at so great a distance that he 
could not clearly see an object, should 
draw nearer, stooping down in order 
that he might observe it more distinctly. 
It is possible, as Grotius supposes, that 
there may be an allusion here to the 
posture of the cherubim over the mercy- 
seat, represented as looking down with 
an intense gaze, as if to behold what 
was in the ark. Butit is not necessary 
to suppose that this is the allusion, nor 
is it absolutely certain that that was the 
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posture of the cherubim. See Notes on 
Heb. ix. 5. All that is necessarily im- 
plied in the language is, that the angels 
had an intense desire to look into these 
things; that they contemplated them 
with interest and fixed attention, like 
one who comes near to an object, and 
looks narrowly upon it. In illustration 
of this sentiment, we may make the fol- 
lowing suggestions: I. The angels, 
doubtless, desire to look into all the 
manifestations of the character of God, 
wherever those manifestations are made, 
(1.) It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, to a great degree, they acquire 
the knowledge of God as all other 
creatures do. They are not omniscient, 
and cannot be supposed to comprehend 
at a glance all his doings. (2.) They 
doubtless employ their faculties, sub- 
stantially as we do, in the investigation 
of truth; that is, from things known 
they seek to learn those that are even 
unknown. (3.) It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that there are many things 
in relation to the Divine character and 
plans, which they do not yet under- 
stand. They know, undoubtedly, much 
more than we do; but there are plans 
and purposes of God which are yet 
made known to none of his creatures. 
No one can doubt that these plans and 
purposes must be the object of the at- 
tentive study of all holy created minds. 
(4.) They doubtless feel a great interest 
in the welfare of other beings—of their 
fellow-creatures, wherever they are. 
There is in the universe one great 
brotherhood, embracing all the creatures 
of God. (5.) They cannot but feel a 
deep interest in man—a fallen creature, 
tempied, suffering, dying, and exposed 
toeternaldeath. This they have shown 
in every period of the world’s history. 
Notes on Heb.i. 14. IJ. It is probable, 
that in each one of the worlds which 
God has made, there is some peculiar 
manifestation of his glory and charac- 
ter; something which is not to be found 
at all in any other world, or, if found, 
not in so great perfection; and that the 
angels would feel a deep interest in all 
these manifestations, and would desire 
tolookintothem. (1.) This is probable 
from the nature of the case, and from 
the variety which we see in the form, 
size, movements, and glory of the 
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heavenly orbs. There is no reason to 
suppose, that on any one of those worlds 
uli the glory of the Divine character 
would be manifest, which he intends to 
make known to the universe. (2.) 
This is probable from what we can now 
see of the worids which he has made. 
We know as yet comparatively little of 
the heavenly bodies, and of the mani- 
festations of the Deity there; and yet, 
as far as we can see, there must be far 
more striking exhibitions of the power, 
and wisdom, and glory of Ged, in many 
or most of those worlds that roll above 
us, than there are on our earth. On 
the body of the sun—on the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn, so vast in com- 
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be its magnitude; for, in that respect, 
it is among the smallest which God has 
made. It may noi be the height and 
the majesty of our mountains, or the 
length and beauty of our rivers, or the 
fragrance of our flowers, or the clear- 
ness of our sky; for, in these respects, 
there may be much more to admire in 
other worlds: it is the exhibition of tha 
character of God in the work of re- 
demption; the illustration of the way 
in which a sinner may be forgiven; the 
manifestation of the Deity as incarnate, 
assuming permanently a union with one 
of his own creatures. This, so far as 
we know, is seen in no other part of the 
universe; and this ts honour enough 


parison with the earth—there must be | for one world. To see this, the angels 


far more impressive exhibitions of the 
glory of the Creator, than there is on 
our little planet. Saturn, for example, 
is 82,000 miles in diameter, 1100 times 
as large as our earth; it moves at the 
rate of 22,000 miles an hour; it is en- 
circled by two magnificent rings, 5000 
miles apart, the innermost of which is 
21,000 miles from the body of the 
planet, and 22,000 miles in breadth, 
forming a vast illuminated arch over the 
planet above the brightness of our moon, 
and giving a most beautiful appearance 
to the heavensthere, It is also, doubt- 
less, true of all the worlds which God 
has made, that in each one of them 
there may be some peculiar manifesta- 
tion of the glory of the Deity. (3.) 
The universe, therefore, seems fitted up 
to give eternal employment to mind in 
contemplating it; and, in the worlds 
which God has made, there is enough 
to employ the study of his creatures for 
ever. On our own world, the most 
diligent and pious student of the works 
of God might spend many thousand 
years, and then leave much, very much, 
which he did not comprehend; and it 
may yet be the eternal employment of 
holy minds to range from world to world, 
and in each new world to find much to 
study and to admire; much that shall 
proclaim the wisdom, power, love, and 
goodness of God, which had not else- 
where been seen. (4.) Our world, 
therefore, though small, a mere speck 
in creation, may have something to 
manifest the glory of the Creator which 
may not exist in any other. It cannot 


may be attracted down to earth. When 
they come, they come not to contem- 
plate our works of art, our painting and 
our sculpture, or to read our books of 
science or poetry: they come to gather 
around the cross, to minister to the Sa- 
viour, to attend on his steps while 
living, and to watch over his body when 
dead; to witness his resurrection and 
ascension, and to bless, with their offices 
of kindness, those whom he died to re- 
deem, Heb. i. 4. ITI. What, then, is 
there in our world which we may sup- 
pose would attract their attention? 
What is there which they would not 
see in other worlds? I answer, that 
the manifestation of the Divine charac- 
ter in the plan of redemption, is that 
which would peculiarly attract their 
attention here, and lead them from 
heaven down to earth. (1.) The 
mystery of the incarnation of the Son 
of God would be to them an object of 
the deepest interest. This, so far as 
we know, or have reason to suppose, 
has occurred nowhere else. There is 
no evidence that in any other world 
God has taken upon himself the form 
of one of his own creatures dwelling 
there, and stooped to live and act like 
one of them; to mingle with them; to 
share their feelings; and to submit to 
toil, and want, and sacrifice, for their 
welfare. (2.) The fact that the guilty 
could be pardoned would attract their 
attention, for (a) it is elsewhere un- 
known, no inhabitant of heaven having 
the need of pardon, and no offer of 
pardon having been made to a rebel 
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angel. (6) There are great and diffi- 
cult questions about the whole subject 
ot forgiveness, which an angel could 
easily sce, but which he could not so 
easily solve. How could it be done 
consistently with the justice and truth 
of God? How could he forgive, and 
yet maintain the honour of his own law, 
and the stability of his own throne? 
There is no more difficult subject in a 
human administration than that of par- 
don; and there is none which so much 
perplexes those who are intrusted with 
executive power. (3.) The way in 
which pardon has been shown to the 
guilty here would excite their deep 
attention. It has been in a manner 
entirely consistent with justice and 
truth ; showing, through the great sacri- 
fice made on the cross, that the attri- 
butes of justice and mercy may both be 
exercised: that, while God may pardon 
to any extent, he does it in no instance 
at the expense of justice and truth. 
This blending of the attributes of the 
Almighty in beautiful harmony; this 
manitesting of mercy to the guilty and 
the lost; this raising up a fallen and 
rebellious race to the favour and friend- 
ship of God; and this opening before a 
dying creature the hope of immortality, 
was what could be seen by the angels 
nowhere else: and hence it is no wonder 
that they hasten with sich interest to 
our world, to learn the mysteries of 
redeeming love. Every step in the pro- 
cess of recovering a sinner must be new 
to them, for it is unseen elsewhere; and 
the whole work, the atonement, the 
pardon and renovation of the sinner, 
the conflict of the child of God with his 
spiritual foes, the supports of religion in 
the time of sickness and temptation, the 
bed of death, the sleep in the tomb, the 
separate flight of the soul to its final 
abode, the resurrection of the body, and 
the solemn scenes of the judgment, all 
must open new fields of thought to an 
angelic mind, and attract the heavenly 
inhabitants to our world, to learn here 
what they cannot learn in their own 
abodes, however otherwise bright, where 
sin, and suffering, and death, and re- 
demption are unknown. In view of 
these truths we may add: (1.) The work 
of redemption is worthy of the ay of 
the profoundest minds. Higher talent 
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than any earthly talent has been em- 
ployed in studying it; for, to the most 
exalted intellects of heaven, it has been 
a theme of the deepest interest. No 
mind on earth is too exalted to be en- 
gaged in this study; no intellect here is 
so profound that it would not find in this 
study a range of inquiry worthy of itself. 
(2.) This is a study that is peculiarly 
appropriate to man. The angels have 
no other interest in it than that which 
arises from a desire to know God, and 
from a benevolent regard for the welfare 
of others; we have a personal interest 
in it of the highest kind. It pertains 
primarily to us. The plan was formed 
for us. Our eternal al] depends upun it. 
The angels would be safe and happy it 
they did not fully understand it ; if we 
do not understand it, we are lost for ever. 
It has claims to their attention as a 
wonderful exhibition of the character 
and purposes of God, and as they are 
interested in the welfare of others; it 
claims our attention because our eternal 
welfare depends on our accepting the 
offer of mercy made through a Saviour’s 
blood. (3.) How amazing, then, how 
wonderful, is the indifference of man to 
this great and glorious work! How 
wonderful, that neither as a matter of 
speculation, nor of personal concern, he 
can be induced ‘to look into these 
things!’ How wonderful that all other 
subjects engross his attention, and excite 
inquiry; but that for this he feels no 
concern, and that here he finds nothing 
to interest him! It is not unreasonable 
to suppose, that amidst all the other 
topics of wonder in this plan as seen by 
angels, this is not the least—that man 
by nature takes no interest in it; that 
in so stupendous a work, performed in 
his own world, he feels no concern; that 
he is unmoved when he is told that even 
God became incarnate, and appeared on 
the earth where he himself dwells ; and 
that, busy and interested as he is in 
other things, often of a most trifling 
nature, he has no concern for that on 
which is suspended his own eternal hap- 
piness. If heaven was held in mute 
astonishment when the Son of God left 
the courts of glory to be poor, to be 
persecuted, to bleed, and to die, not less 
must be the astonishment than when, 
from those lofty heights, the angelic 
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13 Wherefore gird «up the loins 
of your mind, be sober, ° and hope 
1 to the end «for the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ ; 

14 As obedient children, not fa- 


— 


hosts look down upon a race unconcerned 
amidst wonders such as those of the 
incarnation and the atonement! 

13. Wherefore gird up the loins of 
your mind, ‘The allusion here is to the 
manner in which the Orientals were 
accustomed to dress. They wear loose, 
flowing robes, so that, when they wish 
to run, or to fight, or to apply them- 
selves to any business, they are obliged 
to bind their garments close around 
them. See Notes on Matt. v. 38-41. 
The meaning here is, that they were to 
have their minds in constant preparation 
to discharge the duties, or to endure the 
trials of life—like those who were pre- 
pared for labour, for a race, or for a 
conflict. J Be sober. See Notes on 1 
Tim. iii. 2; Titus i. 8; ii. 2. | And 
hope to the end. Marg., perfectly. The 
translation in the text is the most cor- 
rect. It means, that they were not to 
become faint or weary in their trials. 
They were not to abandon the hopes of 
the gospel, but were to cherish those 
hopes to the end of life, whatever op- 
position they might meet with, and 
however much might be done by others 
to induce them to apostatize. Comp. 
Notes on Heb. x. 85, 36. {| For the 
ay that is to be brought unto you. 

or the favour that shall then be be- 
stowed upon you; to wit, salvation. The 
word brought here means, that this great 
favour which they hoped for would be 
borne to them by the Saviour on his 
return from heaven. {| At the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. When the Lord Jesus 
8 be revealed from heaven in his 
glory; that is, when he comes to judge 
the world. See Notes, 2 Thess. i. 7. 

14, As obedient children. That is, 
conduct yourselves as becomes the chil- 
dren of God, by obeying his commands; 
by submitting to his will; and by mani- 
feasting unwavering confidence in him 
as your Father, at all times. J Not 
fashioning yourselves. Not forming or 
modelling your life. Comp. Notes, Rom. 
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shioning ¢ yourselves according to 
the former lusts in your ignorance: 

15 But as he which hath called 
you is holy, so be ye holy in all 


manner of conversation H 
@ Lu.12.35. 
o He.30,35. 


b Luss. lyperfectly. 


d Ro.13.2, 


xii, 2. The idea is, that they were to 
have some model or example, in accord- 
ance with which they were to frame 
their lives, but that they were noé to 
make their own former principles and 
conduct the model. The Christian is 
to be as different from what he was 
himself before conversion as he is from 
his fellow-men. He is to be governed 
by new laws, to aim at new objects, and 
to mould his life in accordance with new 
principles. Before conversion, he was 
(a) supremely selfish; (5) he lived for 
personal gratification; (¢) he gave free 
indulgence to his appetites and passions, 
restrained only by a respect for the 
decencies of life, and by a reference to 
his own health, property, or reputation, 
without regard to the will of God; (d) 
he conformed himself to the customs 
and opinions around him, rather than 
to the requirements of his Maker; (¢) 
he lived for worldly aggrandizements, 
his supreme object being wealth or fame; 
or (f) in many cases, those who are now 
Christians, gave indulgence to every 
passion which they wished to gratify, 
regardless of reputation, health, pro- 
perty, or salvation. Now they are to 
be governed by a different rule, and 
their own former standard of morals 
and of opinions is no longer their guide, 
but the will of God. { According to 
the former lusts in your tgnorance. 
When you were ignorant of the require- 
ments of the gospel, and gave yourselves 
up to the unrestrained indulgence of 
your passions. 

15. But as he which hath called you 
7s holy. On the word called, see Notes 
on Eph. iv. 1. The meaning here is, 
that the model or example in accordance 
with which they were to frame their 
lives, should be the character of that 
God who had called them into his king- 
dom. They were to be like him. Comp. 
Notes, Matt. v. 48. J] Sv be ye holy in 
all manner of conversation. In all your 
conduct. On the word conversation, 
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16 Because it is written, * Be ye 
holy ; for I am holy. 

17 And if ye call on the Father, 
who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s 
work, pass the time of your sojourn- 
ing here in fear :° 


see Notes on Phil. i. 27. The meaning 
is, that since God is holy, and we pro- 
fess to be his followers, we ought also to 
be holy. 

16. Because it is written, Be ye holy; 
for Iam holy, Lev. xi. 44. This com- 
mand was addressed at first to the 
Israelites, but it is with equai propriety 
addressed to Christians, as the professed 
people of God. ‘The foundation of the 
command is, that they professed to be 
his people, and that as his people they 
ought to be like their God. Comp. 
Micah iv. 5. It isa great truth, that 
men everywhere will imitate the God 
whom they worship. They will form 
their character in accordance with his. 
They will regard what he does as right. 
They will attempt to rise no higher in 
virtue than the God whom they adore, 
and they will practise freely what he is 
supposed to do or approve. ence, by 
knowing what are the characteristics of 
the gods which are worshipped by any 
people, we may form a correct estimate 
of the character of the people them- 
selves; and hence, as the God who is the 
object of the Christian’s worship is per- 
fectly holy, the character of his worship- 
pers should also be holy. And hence, 
also, we may see that the tendency of 
true religion is to make men pure. As 
the worship of the impure gods of the 
heathen moulds the character of the 
worshippers into their image, so the 
worship of Jehovah moulds the character 
of his professed friends into his image, 
and they become like him. 

17. And if ye call on the Father. 
That is, if you are true Christians, or 
truly pious—piety being represented in 
the Scriptures as calling on God, or as 
the worship of God. Comp. Acts ix. 
11; Gen. iv. 26; 1 Kings xviii. 24; 
Psa. exvi. 17; 2 Kings v. 11; 1 Chron. 
Xvi. 8; Joel ii. 32; Rom. x. 13; Zeph. 
iii. 9; 1 Cor. i. 2; Acts ii. 21. The 
word ‘Father’ here is used evidently 
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18 Forasmuch as ye know that 
ye were not redlsenial: with corrup- 
tible things, as silver and gold, from 
your vain conversation received by 
tradition from your fathers ; 


@ Le.11.44. 
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not to denote the Father in contradis- 
tinction to the Son, but as referring to 
God as the Father of the universe. See 
ver. 14—* As obedient children.’ God 
is often spoken of as the Father of the 
intelligent beings whom he has made. 
Christians worship him as a Father— 
as one having all the feelings of a kind 
and tender parent towards them. Comp. 
Psa, cili. 18, seq. {| Who without re- 
spect of persons. Tmpartiality. Who 
is not influenced in his treatment of men 
by a regard to rank, wealth, beauty, or 
any external distinction. See Notes on 
Acts x. 34, and Rom. ii. 11. | Judgeth 
according to every man’s work. Me 
judges each one according to his charac- 
ter; or to what he has done, Rev. xxii. 
12. Notes, 2 Cor. v.10. The meaning 
is, “You worship a God who will judge 
every man according to his real charac- 
ter, and you should therefore lead such 
lives as he can approve.’ {J Pass the 
time of your sojourning. ‘Of your 
temporary residence on earth. This is 
not your permanent home, but you are 
strangers and sojourners.’ See Notes 
on Heb. xi. 18. i Jn fear. Notes, 
Phil. ii. 12; Heb. xii. 28. With true 
reverence or veneration for God and his 
law. Religion is often represented as 
the reverent fear of God, Deut. vi. 2, 
13, 24; Prov. i. 7; iii. 18; xiv. 26, 27, 
et sepe al. 

18, Forasmuch as ye know. This is 
an argument for a holy life, derived from 
the fact that they were redeemed, and 
from the manner in which their redemp- 
tion had been effected. There is no 
more effectual way to induce true 
Christians to consecrate themselves 
entirely to God, than to refer them to 
the fact that they are not their own, but 
have been purchased by the blood of 
Christ. { That ye were not redeemed, 
On the word rendered redeemed, (Avrpia 
—lutroo,) see Notes, Titus ii. 14. The 
word occurs in the New Testament only 
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19 But with the precious blood 
@ Jn,1,29,36; Re.7.14, 


in Luke xxiv. 21; Titus ii. 14, and in 
this place. The noun (adepor—lutron) 
is found in Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45, 
rendered ransom. For the meaning of 
the similar word, (roa vrpaois—apolu- 
trosis,) see Notes on Rom. iii. 24. This 
word occurs in Luke xxi. 28; Rom. iii. 
24; viii. 23; 1 Cor. i. 30; Eph. i, 7, 14; 
iv. 30; Col. i. 14; Heb. ix. 15, in all 
which places it is rendered redemption; 
and in Heb. xi. 85, where it is rendered 
deliverance. The word here means that 
they were rescued from sin and death 
by the blood of Christ, as the valuable 
consideration on account of which it 
was done; that is, the blood, or the life 
of Christ offered as a sacrifice, effected 
the same purpose in regard to justice 
and to the maintenance of the principles 
of moral government, which the punish- 
ment of the sinner himself would have 
done. It was that which God was 
pleased to accept in the place of the 
punishment of the sinner, as answering 
the same great ends in his administra- 
tion. The principles of his truth and 
justice could as certainly be maintained 
in this way as by the punishment of the 
guilty themselves. If so, then there 
was no obstacle to their salvation; and 
they might, on repentance, be consis- 
tently pardoned and taken to heaven. 
{ With corruptible things, as silver and 
gold. On the word corruptible, as ap- 
plicable to gold, see Notes on ver. 7. 
Silver and gold usually constitute the 
price or the valuable consideration paid 
for the redemption of captives. It is 
clear that the obligation of one who is 
redeemed, to love his benefactor, is in 
proportion to the price which is paid for 
his ransom. ‘The idea here is, that a 
price far more valuable than any amount 
of silver or gold had been paid for the 
redemption of the people of God, and 
that they were under proportionate obli- 
gation to devote themselves to his ser- 
vice. They were redeemed by the life 
of the Son of God offered in their behalf; 
and between the value of that life and 
silver and gold there could be no com- 
parison. {] From your vain conversa- 
tion Your vain conduct, or manner of 
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of Christ, as of a Jamb ¢ without 
blemish and without spot: 


life. Notes on ver. 15. The word vain, 
applied to conduct, (gereizs,) means 
properly empty, fruitless. It is a word 
often applied to the worship of idols, as 
being nothing, worthless, unable to help, 
(Acts xiv. 15; 1 Kings xvi. 13; 2 Kings 
xvii. 15; Jer. ii. 5, 8, 19,) and is pro- 
bably used in a similar sense in this 
place. The apostle refers tu their for- 
mer worship of idols, and to all the abo- 
minations connected with that service, 
as being vain and unprofitable; as the 
worship of nothing real, (comp. 1 Cor. 
viii. 4, ‘We know that an idol is nothing 
in the world;’) and as resulting in a 
course of life that answered none of the 
proper ends of living. From that they 
had been redesied by the blood of 
Christ. { Received by tradition from 
your fathers. The mode of worship 
which had been handed down from father 
to son. The worship of idols depends 
on no better reason than that it is that 
which has been practised in ancient 
times ; and it is kept up now in all lands, 
in a great degree, only by the fact that 
it has had the sanction of the venerated 
men of other generations. 

19. But with the precious blood o 
Christ. On the use of the word blood, 
and the reason why the efficacy of the 
atonement is said to be in the blood, see 
Notes on Rom. iii. 25. The word pre- 
cious (eizios) is a word which would be 
applied to that which is worth much ; 
which is costly. Comp. for the use of 
the noun (4) in this sense, Matt. 
xxvii. 6, ‘ The price of blood;’ Acts iv. 
34; v. 2,3; vii. 16. See also for the 
use of the adjective, (vizsos,) Rev. xvii. 
4, ‘gold and precious stones.’ Rev. 
xviii. 12, ‘vessels of most precious 
wood.’ Rev. xxi. 11, ‘a stone most 
precious.’ The meaning here is, that 
the blood of Christ had a value above 
silver and gold; it was worth more, 
to wit, (1,) in itself— being a more 
valuable thing—and (2,) in effecting 
our redemption. It accomplished what 
silver and gold could not do. The 
universe had nothing more valuable to 
offer, of which we can conceive, than 
the blood of the Son of God, As ofa 
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20 Who verily was foreordained 
before ¢ the foundation of the world, 
but was manifest in these last times 
for you, 

21 Who by him do believe in God, 


@ Be.13.8. 


lamb. That is, of Christ regarded as 
a lamb offered for sacrifice. Notes on 
John i. 29. J Without blemish and 
without spot. Such a lamb only was 
allowed to be offered in sacrifice, Lev. 
xxii. 20-24; Mal. i. 8, This was re- 
quired, (1,) because it was proper that 
man should offer that which was re- 
garded as perfect in its kind; and, (2,) 
because only that would be a proper 
symbol of the great sacrifice which was 
to be made by the Son of God. The 
idea was thus kept up from age to age 
that he, of whom all these victims were 
the emblems, would be perfectly pure. 
20. Who verily was foreordained be- 
fore the foundation of the world. That 
is, it was foreordained, or predetermined, 
that he should be the great atoning 
Sacrifice for sin. On the meaning of 
the word foreordained, (sxpoywacxw,) 
see Rom. viii. 29. The word is ren- 
dered which knew, Acts xxvi. 5; fore- 
knew and foreknow, Rom. viii. 29; xi. 
2; foreordained, 1 Pet. i. 20; and 
know before, 2 Pet. ii. 17. It does not 
elsewhere occur in the New Testament. 
The sense is, that the plan was formed, 
and the arrangements made for the 
atonement, before the world was created. 
{ Before the foundation of the world. 
That is, from eternity. It was before 
man was formed; before the earth was 
made; before any of the material uni- 
verse was brought into being; before 
the angels were created. Comp. Notes 
on Matt. xxv. 34; John xvii. 24; Eph. 
i. 4. J But was manifest. Was revealed. 
Notes on 1 "lim. iii. 16. (Jn these 
last times. In this, the last dispensa- 
tion of things on the earth. Notes on 
Heb. i. 2. 9 For you. For your 
benefit or advantage. See Notes on 
ver. 12. It follows from what is said in 
this verse, (1,) that the atonement was 
not an after-thought on the part of God. 
Tt entered into his plan when he made 
the world, and was revolved in his pur- 
poses from eternity. (2.) It was not a 
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that raised him up from the dead, 
and gave him glory; that your 
faith and hope might be in God. 
22 Seeing ye have purified your 
souls in obeying the truth «through 


e 3n.17.17,19 


3 Mat.28.18; Phi.2.9, 


device to supply a defect in the system ; 
that is, it was not adopted because the 
system did not work well, or because 
God had been disappointed. It was 
arranged before man was created, and 
when none but God could know whether 
he would stand or fall. (3.) The crea- 
tion of the earth must have had some 
reference to this plan of redemption, 
and that plan must have been regarded 
as in itself so glorious, and so desirable, 
that it was deemed best to bring the 
world into existence that the plan might 
be developed, though it would involve 
the certainty that the race would fall, 
and that many would perish. It was, 
on the whole, more wise and benevo- 
lent that the race should be created 
with a certainty that they would apos- 
tatize, than it would be that the race 
should not be created, and the plan of 
salvation be unknown to distant worlds, 
See Notes on ver. 12. 

21. Who by him do believe in God. 
Faith is sometimes represented parti- 
cularly as exercised in God, and some- 
times in Christ. It is always a charac- 
teristic of true religion that a man has 
faith in God. Comp. Notes on Mark 
xi, 22. That raised him up from 
the dead. Notes on Acts ii. 24; iil. 15, 
26; iv. 10; vy. 80; xiii. 80; Rom. iv. 
24; vi. 4; 1 Cor.xv.15. {| And gave 
him glory. By exalting him at his 
own right hand in heaven, Phil. ii. 9; 
1 Tim. iii. 16; Eph.i. 20,21. { That 
your faith and hope might be in God. 
That is, by raising up the Lord Jesus, 
and exalting him to heaven, he has 
laid the foundation of confidence in his 
promises, and of the hope of eternal 
life. Comp. Notes on ver. 3. Comp. 
1 Cor. xv.; Col. i. 27; 1 Thess. i. 8; 
1 Tim. i. 1. 

22. Seeing ye have purified your 
souls. Greek, ‘Having purified your 
souls.’ The apostles were never afraid 
of referring to human agency as having 
an important part in saving the soul 
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the Spirit unto unfeigned love ¢of|the brethren, see that ye love one 
@ 13n,3,14,18, another with a pure heart fervently: 


same reason why our attachment to 
them should be intense. This verse 
establishes the following points: (1.) 
That truth was at the foundation of their 
piety. They had none of which this 
was not the proper basis; and in which 
the foundation was not as broad as the 
superstructure. There is no religion in 
the world which is not the fair develope- 
ment of truth; which the truth is not 
fitted to produce. (2.) They became 
Christians as the result of obeying the 
truth ; or by yielding to its fair influence 
onthe soul. Their own minds complied 
with itsclaims ; their own heartsyielded : 
there was the exercise of their own voli- 
tions. This expresses a doctrine of 
great importance. (a) There is always 
the exercise of the powers of the mind 
in true religion; always a yielding to 
truth ; always a voluntary reception of 
it into the soul. (5) Religion is always 
of the nature of obedience. It consists 
in yielding to what is true and right; 
in laying aside the feelings of opposi- 
tion, and in allowing the mind to fol- 
low where truth and duty lead. (c) 
This would always take place when the 
truth is presented to the mind, if there 
were no voluntary resistance, If all 
men were ready to yield to the truth, 
they would become Christians. The 
only reason why all men do not love and 
serve God, is that they refuse to yield 
to what they know to be true and right, 
(3.) The agency by which this was 
accomplished was that of the Holy 
Ghost. Truth is adapted in itself to a 
certain end or result, as seed is adapted 
to produce a harvest. But it will no 
more of itself produce its appropriate 
effects on the soul, than seed will pro- 
duce a harvest without rains, and dews, 
and suns. In ail cases, therefore, the 
proper effect of truth on the soul is to 
be traced to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, as the germination of the seed in 
the earth is to the foreign cause that acts 
on it. No man was ever eonverted by 
the mere effect of truth without the 
agency of the Holy Ghost, any more 
than seed germinates when laid on a 
hard rock. (4.) The effect of this in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit in applying 


Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15. No one is made 
pure without personal intention or 
effort—any more than one becomes 
accomplished or learned without per- 
sonal exertion. One of the leading 
effects of the agency of the Holy Spirit 
is to excite us to make efforts for our 
own salvation; and there is no true 
piety which is not the fair result of 
culture, as really as the learning of a 
Porson or a Parr, or the harvest of the 
farmer. The amount of effort which 
we make ‘in purifying our souls’ is 
usually also the measure of our attain- 
ments in religion. No one can expect 
to have any true piety beyond the 
amount of effort which he makes to be 
conformed to God, any more than one 
can expect wealth, or fame, or learning, 
without exertion. J Jn obeying the 
truth, That is, your yielding to the 
requirements of truth, and to its fair 
influence on your minds, has been the 
means of your becoming pure. The 
truth here referred to is, undoubtedly, 
that which is revealed in the gospel— 
the great system of truth respecting the 
redemption of the world. { Through 
the Spirit. By the agency of the 
Iloly Spirit. It is his office to apply 
truth to the mind; and however pre- 
cious the truth may be, and however 
adapted to secure certain results on the 
soul, it will never produce those effects 
without the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Comp. Titus iii. 5,6. Notes 
on John iii. 5. Unto unfeigned love 
of the brethren. The effect of the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in applying the 
truth has been to produce sincere love 
to all who are true Christians, Comp. 
Notes on John xiii. 84; 1 Thess. iv. 9. 
See also 1 John iii. 14-18. | See that 
ye love one another with a pure heart 
Jervently, Comp. Notes on Heb. xiii. 
1; John xiii. 34, 85; Eph. v. 2. The 
phrase ‘with a pure heart fervently,’ 
means (1) that it should be genuine love, 
proceeding from a heart in which there 
is no ge or hypocrisy ; and (2) that it 
should be intense affection, (ixesvas ;) not 
cold and formal, but ardent and strong. 
If there is any reason why we should 
lovetrue Christians at all, there is the 
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23 Being born ¢ again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the word ®of God, which liveth 
and abideth for ever. 

24 1For call flesh és as grass, 


the truth is to produce love to all who 
are Christians. Love to Christian bre- 
thren springs up in the soul of every 
one who is truly converted: and this 
love is just as certain evidence that the 
seed of truth has germinated in the 
soul, as the green and delicate blade 
that peeps up through the earth is evi- 
dence that the seed sown has been quick- 
ened into life. Comp. Notes on 1 ‘Thess. 
iv. 9; 1 John iii, 14. We may learn 
hence, (a) that truth is of inestimable 
value. It is as valuable as religion 
itself, for all the religion in the world is 
the result of it. (0) Error and false- 
hood are mischievous and evil in the 
same degree. There is no true religion 
which is the fair result of error ; and all 
the pretended religion that is sustained 
by error is worthless. (c) If a system 
of religion, or a religious measure or 
doctrine, cannot be defended by truth, it 
should be at once abandoned. Comp. 
Notes on Job xiii. 7. (d@) We should 
avoid the places where error is taught. 
Prov. xix. 27, ‘Cease, my son, to hear 
the instruction that causeth to err from 
the words of knowledge.’ (¢) We should 

lace ourselves under the teachings of 
truth, for there is truth enough in the 
world to occupy all our time and atten- 
tion; and it is only by truth that our 
minds can be benefited. 


incorruptible. By truth, communicat- 
ing a living principle to the soul which 
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and all the glory, of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass wither- 
eth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away; 
@ In.1.13. 


bJa.1.18, 102, forthat. 


o 1s.40.6-8, 


can never decay. Comp. 1 John iii. 9: 
‘His seed remaineth in him; and he 
cannot sin, because he is born of God.’ 
{ By the word of God. See Note on 
James i. 18: «Of his own will begat he us 
with the word of truth, that we should 
be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.’ 
Comp. Notes on John i. 13. It is the 
uniform doctrine of the Scriptures that 
Divine truth is made the instrument of 

uickening the soul into spiritual life. 
Which liveth and abideth for ever, 
This expression may either refer to 
God, as living for ever, or to the word 
of God, as being for ever true. Critics 
are about equally divided in the inter- 
pretation. The Greek will bear either 
construction. Most of the recent critics 
incline to the latter epinion—that it 
refers to the word of God, or to his 
doctrine. So Rosenmiiller, Doddridge, 
Bloomfield, Wolf, Macknight, Clarke. 
It seems to me, however, that the more 
natural construction of the Greek is to 
refer it to God, as ever-living or endur- 
ing; and this interpretation agrees well 
with the connection. The idea then is, 
that as God is ever-living, that which is 
produced directly by him in the human 
soul, by the instrumentality of truth, 
may be expected also to endure for 
ever. It will not be like the offspring 
of human parents, themselves mortal, 
liable to early and certain decay, but 
may be expected to be as enduring as 
its ever-living Creator. 

24. For all flesh isas grass. That 
is, all human beings, all men. Tho 
connection here is this: The apostle, in 
the previous verse, had been contrasting 
that which is begotten by man with 
that which is begotten by God, in re- 
ference to its permanency. The for- 
mer was corruptible and decaying; the 
latter abiding. ‘The latter was pro- 
duced by God, who lives for ever ; the 
former by the agency of man, who is 
himself corruptible and dying. It was 
not unnatural, then, to dwell upon tho 
feeble, frail, decaying nature of man, 
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25 But the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever. And this ¢ is 


@ Ja.1.1,14; 2 Pe.1.19. 


in contrast with God ; and the apostle, 
therefore, says that ‘all flesh, every 
human being, is like grass. There is no 
stability in anything that man does or 
produces. He himself resembles grass 
that soon fades and withers; but God 
and his word endure for ever the same.’ 
The comparison of a human being 
with grass, or with flowers, is very 
beautiful, and is quite common in the 
Scriptures. The comparison turns on 
the fact, that the grass or the flower, 
however green or beautiful it may be, 
soon loses its freshness; is withered; is 
cut down, and dies. Thus in Psalm 
ceili. 15, 16 -— 
* Ae for man, his days are as grass; 
Asa flower of the field, so he flourisheth 3 


For the wind passcth over it and it isgone, 
And the place thereof shall know it no moro,” 


So in Isaiah xl. 6-8; a passage which 
is evidently referred to by Peter in this 
place :— 

“ The voice sald, Cry. 

And he said, What shall I cry ? 

All flesh is grass, 

And all the goodliness thereof sas the flower of 
the field. 

The grass withereth, 

The flower fadeth, 

When the wind of Jehovah bloweth upon it: 

Surely the people is grass, 

The grass withereth, 

The flower fadeth, ; 

But the word of our God shall stand for ever.” 


See also James i. 10,11. This sen- 
timent is beautifully imitated by the 
great dramatist in the speech of Wol- 
ey -— 

‘This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls.” 


Comp. Notes on Tsa. xl. 6-8. J And 
all the glory of man. All that man 
prides himself on—his wealth, rank, 
talents, beauty, learning, splendour of 
equipage or apparel. {] As the flower 
of grass. The word rendered ‘grass,’ 
(xpees,) properly denotes herbage ; 
that which furnishes food for animals— 
pasture, hay. Probably the prophet 
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the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you, 


Isaiah, from whom this passage is taken, 
referred rather to the appearance of a 
meadow or a field, with mingled grass 
and flowers, constituting a beautiful 
landscape, than to mere grass. In such 
a field, the grass soon withers with heat, 
and with the approach of winter; and 


the flowers soon fade and fall. {J The 
grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away. This is repeated, as is 
common in the Hebrew writings, for the 
sake of emphasis, or strong confirma- 
tion. 

25. But the word of the Lord. In 
Isaiah (xl. 8,) ‘the word of our God.’ 
The sense is not materially varied. 
{ Endureth for ever. Is unmoved, 
fixed, permanent. Amidst all the re- 
volutions on earth, the fading glories of 
natural objects, and the wasting strength 
of man, his truth remains unaffected. 
Its beauty never fades; its power is 
never enfeebled. The gospel system is as 
lovely now as it was when it was first re- 
vealed to man, and it has as much power 
to save as it had when first applied toa 
human heart. We see the grass wither 
at the coming on of autumn; we see 
the flower of the field decay ; we see 
man, though confident in his strength, 
and rejoicing in the vigour of his frame, 
cut down in an instant; we see cities 
decline, and kingdoms lose their power : 
but the word of God is the same now 
that it was at first, and, amidst all the 
changes which may ever occur on the 
earth, that will remain the same. J_And 
this is the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you. That is, this gos- 
pel is the ‘ word’ which was referred to 
by Isaiah in the passage which has been 
quoted. In view, then, of the affecting 
truth stated in the close of this chap- 
ter, (vers. 24, 25,) let us learn habitu- 
ally to reflect on our feebleness and 
frailty. ‘ We all do fade asa leaf,’ Isa. 
Ixiv. 6. Our glory is like the flower of 
the field, Our beauty fades, and our 
strength disappears, as easily as the 
beauty and vigour of the flower that 
grows up in the morning, and that in 
the evening is cut down, Ps.xc.6. The 
rose that blossoms on the cheek of youth 
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CHAPTER II. and hypocrisies, and envies, and all 
yee laying aside | evil speakings, 


eall malice, and all guile, a Ep.4.23,51. 


I. An exhortation to those whom the 
apostle addressed, to lay aside all malice, 
and all guile, and to receive the simple 
and plain instructions of the word of 
God with the earnestness with which 
babes desire their appropriate food, vers, 
1-8. Religion reproduces the traits of 
character of children in those whom it 
influences, and they ought to regard 
themselves as new-born babes, and seelx 
that kind of spiritual nutriment which 
is adapted to their condition as such. 

II. The privileges which they had 
obtained by becoming Christians, while 
so many others had stumbled at the very 
truths by which they had been saved, 
vers, 4-10. (a) They had come to the 
Saviour, as the living stone on which 
the whole spiritual temple was founded, 
though others had rejected him; they 
had become a holy priesthood ; they had 
been admitted to the privilege of offering 
true sacrifices, acceptable to God, vers. 
4,5. (6) To them Christ was precious 
as the chief corner-stone, on which all 
their hopes rested, and on which the 
edifice that was to be reared was safe, 
though that foundation of the Christian 
hope had been rejected and disallowed 
by others, vers. 6-8. (c) They were 
now a chosen people, an holy nation, 
appointed to show forth on earth the 
praises of God, though formerly they 
were not regarded as the people of God, 
and were not within the range of the 
methods by which he was accustomed to 
show mercy, vers. 9, 10. 

IIT. Various duties growing out of 
these privileges, and out of the various 
relations which they sustained in life, 
vers. 11-25. (a) The duty of living as 
strangers and pilgrims; of abstaining 
from all those fleshly lusts which war 
against the soul; and of leading lives of 
entire honesty in relation to the Gen- 
tiles, by whom they were surrounded, 
vers. 11,12. (b) The duty of submit- 
ting to civil rulers, vers. 13-17. (¢) 
The duty of servants to submit to their 
masters, though their condition was a 
hard one in life, and they were often 
called to suffer wronpfully, vers. 18-20. 


may wither as soon as any other rose ; 
the brightness of the eye may become 
dim, as readily as the beauty of a field 
covered with flowers ; the darkness of 
death may come over the brow of man- 
liness and intelligence, as readily as 
night settles down on the landscape ; 
und our robes of adorning may be laid 
aside, as soon as beauty fades in a mea- 
dow full of flowers before the scythe of 
the mower. There is not an object of 
natural beauty on which we pride our- 
selves that will not decay ; and soon all 
our pride and pomp will be laid low in 
the tomb. It is sad to look on a beau- 
tiful lily, a rose, a magnolia, and to 
think how soon all that beauty will dis- 
appear. It is more sad to look on a 
rosy cheek, a bright eye, a lovely form, 
an expressive brow, an open, serene, in- 
telligent countenance, and to think how 
soon all that beauty and brilliancy will 
fade away. But amidst these changes 
which beauty undergoes, and the deso- 
lations which disease and death spread 
over the world, it is cheering to think 
that all is not so. There is that which 
does not change, which never loses its 
beauty. ‘The word of the Lord’ abides. 
His cheering promises, his assurances 
that there is a brighter and better 
world, remain amidst all these changes 
the same, ‘The traits which are drawn 
on the character by the religion of 
Christ, more lovely by far than the 
most delicate colouring of the lily, re- 
main for ever. There they abide, aug- 
menting in loveliness, when the rose 
fades from the cheek; when the brilliancy 
departs from the eye; when the body 
moulders away in the sepulchre. The 
beauty of religion is the only perma- 
nent beauty in the earth; and he that 
has that need not regret that that which 
in this mortal frame charms the eye 
shall fade away like the flower of the 
field. 
CHAPTER II. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


Tats chapter may be divided into three 
parts -— 
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2 As new-born babes, ¢ desire the | sincere milk *of the word, that ye 


@ Mat.18.3, 3 10o.3.2, 


(d) This duty was enforced on servants, 


and on all, from the example of Christ, 
who was more wronged than any others 
can be, and who yet bore all his suffer- 
ings with entire patience, leaving us an 
example that we should follow in his 
steps, ver. 21-25. 

1, Wherefore laying aside. On the 
word rendered laying aside, see Rom. 
xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 22, 25; Col. iii.8. The 
allusion is to putting off clothes; and 
the meaning is, that we are to cast off 
these things entirely ; that is, we are no 
longer to practise them. The word 
wherefore (ody) refers to the reasonings 
in the first chapter. In view of the 
considerations stated there, we should 
renounce all evil. {Ali malice. All 
evil, (xaxiav.) The word malice we 
commonly apply now to a particular 
kind of evil, denoting extreme enmity 
of heart, ill-will, a disposition to injure 
others without cause, from mere personal 
gratification, or from a spirit of revenge. 
— Webster. ‘The Greek word, however, 
includes evil of all kinds. See Notes on 
Rom. i. 29. Comp. Acts viii. 22, where 
it is rendered wickedness, and 1 Cor. 
v. 8; xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; 
Titus iii. 8. J And all guile. Deceit of 
all kinds. Notes on Rom.i. 29; 2 Cor. xii. 
16; 1 Thess, ii. 3. J And hypocrisies. 
Notes on 1 Tim. iv. 2; Matt. xxiii. 
28; Gal. ii. 13, on the word rendered 
dissimulation. The word means, feign- 
ing to be what we are not; assuming a 
false appearance of religion ; cloaking a 
wicked purpose under the appearance of 
piety. J And envies. Hatred of others 
on account of some excellency which 
they have, or something which they 
possess which we do not. See Notes on 
Rom. i. 29. Ff And all evil speaking. 
Greek, speaking against others. This 
word (maraAaas&) occurs only here and 
in 2 Cor. xii. 20, where it is rendered 
backbitings. It would include all unkind 
or slanderous speaking against others. 
This is by no means an uncommon fault 
in the world, and it is one of the designs 
of religion to guard against it. Religion 
teaches us to lay aside whatever guile, 
insincerity, and false appearances we 
may have acquired, and to put on the 


may grow thereby: 


simple honesty and openness of children. 
We all acquire more or less of guile 
and insincerity in the course of life. 
We learn to conceal our sentiments and 
feelings, and almost unconsciously come 
to appear different from what we really 
are. It is not so with children. In the 
child, every emotion of the bosom ap- 
pears as it is. Nature there works well 
and beautifully. Every emotion is ex- 
pressed ; every feeling of the heart is 
developed ; and in the cheeks, the open 
eye, the joyous or sad countenance, we 
know all that there is in the bosom, as 
certainly as we know all that there is 
in the rose by its colour and its fragrance. 
Now, it is one of the purposes of religion 
to bring us back to this state, and to 
strip of all the subterfuges which we 
may have acquired in life; and he in 
whom this effect is not accomplished has 
never been converted. A man that is 
characteristically deceitful, cunning, and 
crafty, cannot bea Christian. ‘Except 
ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,’ Matt. xviii. 3. 

2. As new-born babes. The phrase 
here used would properly denote those 
which were just born, and hence Chris- 
tians who had just begun the spiritual 
life. See the word explained in the 
Notes on 2 Tim. iii. 15. It is not un 
common, in the Scriptures, to compare 
Christians with little children. See 
Notes, Matt. xviii. 3, for the reasons of 
this comparison. Comp. Notes, 1 Cor. 
iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, 14. ] Desire the 
sincere milk of the word. The pure 
milk of the word. On the meaning of 
the word sincere, see Notes, Eph. vi. 24, 
The Greek word here (d3oAcy) means, 
properly, that which is without guile 
or falsehood; then unadulterated, pure, 
genuine. The Greek adjective rendered 
‘of the word,’ (Acyixév,) means properly 
rational, pertaining to reason, or mind; 
and, in the connection here with milk, 
means that which is adapted to sustain 
the soul. Comp. Notes, Rom. xii. 1. 
There is no doubt that there is allusion 
to the gospel in its purest and most 
simple form, as adapted to be the nutri- 
ment of the new-born soul. Prebably 
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3 If so be ye have tasted ¢ that 
the Lord is gracious. 
4 To whom coming, as unto a 
@ Ps,34.8. 


there are two ideas here ; one, that the | 


proper aliment of piety is simple truth ; 
the other, that the truths which they 
were to desire were the more elemen- 
tary truths of the gospel, such as would 
be adapted to those who were babes 
in knowledge. § That ye may grow 
thereby. As babes grow on their proper 
nutriment. Piety in the heart is sus- 
ceptible of growth, and is made to grow 
by its proper aliment, as a plant or a 
child is, and will grow in proportion as 
it has the proper kind of nutriment. 
From tbis verse we may see, (1,) the 
reason of the injunction of the Saviour 
to Peter, to‘ feed his lambs,’ John xxi. 
15; 1 Pet. ii. 1, 2. Young Christians 
strongly resemble children, babes; and 
they need watchful care, and kind atten- 
tion, and appropriate aliment, as much 
as new-born infants do. Piety receives 
its form much from its commencement; 
and the character of the whole Christian 
life will be determined in a great degree 
by the views entertained at first, and 
the kind of instruction which is given 
to those who are just entering on their 
Christian course. We may also see, 
(2,) that it furnishes evidence of con- 
version, if we have a love for the simple 
and pure truths of the gospel. It is evi- 
dence that we have spiritual life, as really 
as the desire of appropriate nourishment 
is evidence that an infant has natural 
life. The new-born soul loves the truth. 
It is nourished by it. It perishes with- 
outit. The gospel is just what it wants ; 
and without that it could not live. We 
may also learn from this verse, (3,) that 
the truths of the gospel which are best 
adapted to that state, are those which 
are simple and plain. Comp. Heb. v. 
12-14. It is not philosophy that is 
needed then; it is not the profound and 
difficult doctrines of the gospel; it is 
those elementary truths which lie at the 
coundation of all religion, and which can 
be comprehended by children. Religion 
makes every one docile and humble as 
a child; and whatever may be the age 
at which one is converted, or what- 
ever attainments he may have made in 
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living stone, disallowed * indeed of 
men, but chosen of God, and pre- 
cious, 

& Ps,128.22. 


science, he relishes the same truths 
which are loved by the youngest and 
most unlettered child that is brought 
into the kingdom of God. 

3. If so be ye have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious. Or rather, as Dod- 
dridge renders it, ‘ Since you have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious.’ The apostle 
did not mean to express any doubt on 
the subject, but to state that, since they 
had had an experimental acquaintance 
with the grace of God, they should de- 
sire to increase more and more in the 
knowledge and love of him. On the 
use of the word taste, see Notes on 
Heb. vi. 4. 

4. To whom coming. To the Lord 
Jesus, for so the word ‘ Lord’ is to be 
understood in ver. 3. Comp. Notes on 
Acts i. 24. The idea here is, that they 
had come to him for salvation, while the 
great mass of men rejected him. Others 
‘disallowed’ him, and turned away from 
him, but they had seen that he was the 
one chosen or appointed of God, and 
had come to him in order to be saved. 
Salvation is often represented as coming 
to Christ. See Matt. xi. 28. {[ As unto 
a living stone. The allusion in this 
passage is to Isa. xxviii. 16, Behold, I 
lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall 
not make haste.’ See Notes on that 
passage. There may be also possibly 
an allusion to Psa. cxviii. 22, ‘The stone 
which the builders disallowed, is become 
the head-stone of the corner.’ The re- 
ference is to Christ as the foundation 
on which the church is reared. Ile 
occupied the same place in regard to 
the church which a foundation-stone 
does to the edifice that is reared upon 
it. Comp. Matt. vii. 24,25. See Notes 
on Rom. ix. 33, and Eph. ii. 20-22. 
The phrase ‘living stone’ is however 
unusual, and is not found, I think, ex- 
cept in this place. There seems to be 
an incongruity in it, in attributing ae 
to a stone, yet the meaning is not diffi- 
cult to be understood. The purpose was 
not to speak of a temple, like that at 
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5 Ye also, as lively stones, tare |° sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
built up a spiritual house, «an holy | Jesus Christ. 


priesthood, *to offer up spiritual 


Jerusalem, made up of gold and costly 
stones ; but of a temple made up of living 
materials—of redeemed men—in which 
God now resides. Tn speaking of that, it 
was natural to refer to the foundation 
on which the whole rested, and to speak 
of that as corresponding to the whole 
edifice. It was all a living temple—a 
temple composed of living materials— 
from the foundation to the top. Com- 
pare the expression in John iv. 10, ‘He 
would have given thee living water,’ 
that is, water which would have im- 
parted life to the soul. So Christ im- 
parts life to the whole spiritual temple 
that is reared on him as a foundation. 
{| Disallowed indeed of men. Rejected 
by them, first by the Jews, in causing 
him to be put to death; and then by all 
men when he is offered to them as their 
Saviour. See Notes, Isa. liii. 3. Psa. 
exviii. 22 : ‘Which the builders refused.’ 
Comp. Notes, Matt. xxi. 42; Acts iv. 
ll. {J But chosen of God. Selected 
by him as the suitable foundation on 
which to rear his church. {] And pre- 
cious. Valuable. The universe had 
nothing more valuable on which to rear 
the spiritual temple. 

5. Ye also, as lively stones. Gr., 
‘living stones.’ The word should have 
been so rendered. The word lively with 
us now has a different meaning from liv- 
tng, and denotes active, quick, sprightly. 
The Greek word is the same as that 
used in the previous verse, and rendered 
living. The meaning is, that the ma- 
terials of which the temple here referred 
to was composed, were living materials 
throughout. The foundation is a living 
foundation, and all the superstructure is 
composed of living materials. The pur- 
pose of the apostle here is to compare 
the church to a beautiful temple—such 
as the temple in Jerusalem, and to show 
that it is complete in all its parts, as that 
was. It has within itself what corre- 
sponds with everything that was valu- 
able in that. It isa beautiful structure 
like that; and as in that there was a 
priesthood, and there were real and 
acceptable sacrifices offered, so it is in 


10r, dc yo. a He.3.6, 5 1s.61.6; Re.l.G. o Mel.1.11. 


the Christian church. The Jews prided 
themselves much on their temple. I¢ 
was a most costly and splendid edifice. 
It was the place where God was wor- 
shipped, and where he was supposed to 
dwell. It had an imposing service, and 
there was acceptable worship rendered 
there. As a new dispensation was in- 
troduced ; as the tendency of the Chris- 
tian system was to draw off the wor- 
shippers from that temple, and to teach 
them that God could be worshipped as 
acceptably elsewhere as at Jerusalem, 
(John iy. 21-23;) as Christianity did 
not inculcate the necessity of rearing 
splendid temples for the worship of God ; 
and as in fact the temple at Jerusalem 
was about to be destroyed for ever, it 
was important to show that in the 
Christian church there might be found 
all that was truly beautiful and valu- 
able in the temple at Jerusalem; that 
it had what corresponded to what was 
in fact most precious there, and that 
there was still a most magnificent and 
beautiful temple on the earth. Hence 
the sacred writers labour to show that 
all was found in the church that had 
made the temple at Jerusalem so glo- 
rious, and that the great design contem- 
plated by the erection of that splendid 
edifice—the maintenance of the worship 
of God—was now accomplished in a 
more glorious manner than even in the 
services of that house. For there was 
a temple, made up of living materials, 
which was still the peculiar dwelling- 
place of God on the earth. In that 
temple there was a holy priesthood—for 
every Christian was a priest. In that 
temple there were sacrifices offered, as 
acceptable to God as in the former—for 
they were spiritual sacrifices, offered 
continually. ‘These thouglits were often 
dwelt upon by the apostle Paul, and are 
here illustrated by Peter, evidently with 
the same design, to impart consolation 
to those who had never been permitted 
to worship at the temple in Jerusalem, 
and to comfort those Jews, now converted 
to Christianity, who saw that that splen- 
did and glorious edifice was about to bo 
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destroyed. The peculiar abode ot God 
on the earth was now removed from that 
temple to the Christian church. The 
first aspect in which this is illustrated 
here is, that the temple of God was 
made up of ‘living stones ;’ that is, that 
the materials were not inanimate stones, 
but endued with life, and so much more 
valuable than those employed in the 
temple at Jerusalem, as the soul is more 
precious than any materials of stone. 
There were living beings which com- 
posed that temple, constituting a more 
beautiful structure, and a more appro- 
priate dwelling-place for God, than any 
edifice could be made of stone, however 
costly or valuable. {[ A spiritual house. 
A spiritual temple, not made of perish- 
able materials, like that at Jerusalem ; 
net composed of matter, as that was, but 
made up of redeemed souls—a temple 
more appropriate to be the residence of 
one who is a pure spirit. Comp. Notes 
on Eph, ii, 19-22, and 1 Cor. vi. 19, 
20. § An holy priesthood. In the 
temple at Jerusalem, the priesthood 
appointed to minister there, and to offer 
sacrifices, constituted an essential part 
of the arrangement. It was important, 
therefore, to show that this was not 
overlooked in the spiritual temple that 
God was raising. Accordingly, the apos- 
tle says that this is amply provided for, 
by constituting the whole body of Chris- 
tians to be in fact a priesthood. Every 
one is engaged in offering acceptable 
sacrifice to God. The business is not 
intrusted to a particular class to be 
known as priests; there is not a par- 
ticular portion to whom the name is to 
be peculiarly given ; but every Christian 
is in fact a priest, and is engaged in 
offering an acceptable sacrifice to God. 
See Rom. i. 6: ‘And hath made us 
kings and priests unto God.’ The Great 
High Priest in this service is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, (see the Ep to the 
Hebrews, passem ;) but ‘besides him 
there is no one who sustains this office, 
except as it is borne by all the Christian 
members. ‘I'here are ministers, elders, 
pastors, evangelists in the church ; but 
there is no one who is @ priest, except 
in the general sense that all are priests 
—for the great sacrifice has been offered, 
and there is no expiation now to be 
made. The name priest, therefore, 
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should never be conferred on a minister 
of the gospel. It is never so given in 
the New Testament, and there was a 
reason why it should not be. The proper 
idea of a priest is one who offers sacri- 
fice ; but the ministers of the New Tes- 
tament have no sacrifices to offer—the 
one great and perfect oblation for the 
sins of the world having been made by 
the Redeemer on the cross. To him, 
and him alone, under the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, should the name 
priest be given, as it is uniformly in the 
New Testament, except in the gencral 
sense in which it is given to all Chris- 
tians. In the Roman Catholic com- 
munion it is consistent to give the name 
priest to a minister of the gospel, but it 
is wrong to do it. It is consistent, be- 
cause they claim that a true sacrifice of 
the body and blood of Christ is offered 
in the mass. It is wrong, because that 
doctrine is wholly contrary to the New 
Testament, and is derogatory to the one 
perfect oblation which has been once 
made for the sins of the world, and in 
conferring on a class of men a degree of 
importance and of power to which they 
have no claim, and which is so liable to 
abuse. But in a Protestant church it 
is neither consistent nor right to give 
the name to a minister of religion. ‘The 
only sense in which the term can now 
be used in the Christian church is a 
sense in which it is applicable to all 
Christians alike—that they ‘ offer the 
sacrifice of prayer and praise.’ {[ To 
offer up spiritual sacrifices. Not bloody 
offerings, the blood of lambs and bul- 
locks, but those which are the offerings 
of the heart—the sacrifices of prayer 
and praise. As there is a priest, there 
is also involved the notion of a sacrifice ; 
but that which is offered is such as all 
Christians offer to God, proceeding from 
the heart, and breathed forth from the 
lips, and in a holy life. It is called 
sacrifice, not because it makes an expia- 
tion for sin, but because it is of the 
nature of worship. Comp. Notes on 
Heb. xiii. 15; x. 14. (J Acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ. Comp. Notes on 
Rom. xii.1. Through the merits of the 
great sacrifice made by the Redeemer 
on the cross. Our prayers and praises 
are in themselves so imperfect, and 
proceed from such polluted lips and 
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6 Wherefore also it is contained 
in the scripture, + Behold I lay in 
Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, 

recious: and he that believeth on 
1im shall not be confounded. 

7 Unto you therefore which be- 


hearts, that they can be acceptable only 


through him as our intercessor before 
the throne of God. Comp. Notes on 
Heb. ix. 24, 25; x. 19-22. 

6. Wherefore also it is contained tn 
the scripture. Isa. xxviii. 16. The 
quotation is substantially as it is found 
in the Septuagint. | Behold, I lay in 
Sion. See Notes, Isa. xxviii. 16, and 
Rom. ix. 33. J A chief corner-stone. 
The principal stone on which the corner 
of the edifice rests. A stone is selected 
for this which is large and solid, and, 
usually, one which is squared, and 
wrought with care; and as such a stone 
is commonly laid with solemn ceremo- 
nies, 80, perhaps, in allusion to this, it 
is here said by God that he would lay 
this stone at the foundation. The so- 
lemnities attending this were those which 
accompanied the great work of the Re- 
deemer. See the word explained in the 
Notes on Eph. ii. 20. {| Elect. Chosen 
of God, or selected for this purpose, ver. 
4, (| And he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded. Shall not be 
ashamed. The Hebrew is, ‘shall not 
make haste.’ See it explained in the 
Notes on Rom. ix. 33. 

7. Unto you therefore which believe. 
Christians are often called simply be- 
lievers, because faith in the Saviour is 
one of the prominent characteristics by 
which they are distinguished from their 
fellow-men. It sufficiently describes any 
man, to say that he is a believer in the 
Lord Jesus. { Heis precious. Marg., 
an honour. That is, according to the 
margin, it is an honour to believe on 
him, and should be so regarded. This 
is true, but it is very doubtful whether 
this is the idea of Peter, The Greek 
is § «ged; literally, ‘esteem, honour, re- 
spect, reverence ;’ then ‘value or price.’ 
The noun is probably used in the place 
of the adjective, in the sense of honour- 
able, valued, precious; and it is not 
incorrectly rendered in the text, ‘he is 
precious.” The connection demands this 
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lieve he is 1 precious: but unto them 
which be disobedient, the stone 
® which the builders disa!lowed, the 
same is made the head of the cor- 
ner, 


@ 15.28.16, & Mat. 91,42, 


1 Or, an honour. 


interpretation. The apostle was not 
showing that it was an honour to believe 
on Christ, but was stating the estimate 
which was put on him by those who 
believe, as contrasted with the view 
taken of him by the world. The truth 
which is taught is, that while the Lord 
Jesus is rejected by the great mass of 
men, he is regarded by all Christians 
as of inestimable value. I. Of the fact 
there can be nodoubt. Somehow, Chris- 
tians perceive a value in him which is 
seen in nothing else. This is evinced 
(a) in their avowed estimate of him as 
their best friend; (6) in their being 
willing so far to honour him as to com- 
mit to him the keeping of their souls, 
resting the whole question of their sal- 
vation on him alone ; (c) in their readi- 
ness to keep his commands, and to serve 
him, while the mass of men disobey him; 
and (d) in their being willing to die for 
him. II. The reasons why he is so 
precious to them are such as these: 
(1.) They are brought into a condition 
where they can appreciate his worth. 
To see the value of food, we must be 
hungry ; of clothing, we must be exposed 
to the winter’s blast ; of home, we must 
be wanderers without a dwelling-place; 
of medicine, we must be sick; of com- 
petence, we must be poor. So, to sce 
the value of the Saviour, we must see 
that we are poor, helpless, dying sinners; 
that the soul is of inestimable worth; 
that we have no merit of our own ; and 
that unless some one interpose, we must 
perish. Every one who becomes a truo 
Christian is brought to this condition; 
and in this state he can appreciate tho 
worth of the Saviour. In this respect 
the condition of Christians is unlike 
that of the rest of mankind—for they 
are in no better state to appreciate the 
worth of the Saviour, than the man in 
health is to appreciate the value of the 
healing art, or than he who has never 
had a want unsupplied, the kindness of 
one who comes to us with an abundant 
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8 And a stone of stumbling, and dient: whereunto ¢ also they were 


a rock of offence, even to them which 
stumble at the word, being disobe- 


supply of food. (2.) The Lord Jesus is 
in fact of more value to them than any 
other benefactor. We have had bene- 
factors who have done us good, but none 
who have done us such good as he has. 
We have had parents, teachers, kind 
friends, who have provided for us, taught 
us, relieved us; but all that they have 
done for us is slight, compared with 
what he has done. The fruit of their 
kindness, for the most part, pertains to 
the present world; and they have not 
laid down their lives for us. What he 
has done pertains to our welfare to all 
eternity; it is the fruit of the sacrifice 
of his own life. Tow precious should 
the name and memory of one be who 
has laid down his own life to save us! 
(3.) We owe all our hopes of heaven to 
him ; and in proportion to the value of 
such a hope, he is precious to us. We 
have no hope of salvation but in him. 
Take that away—blot out the name 
and the work of the Redeemer—and we 
see no way in which we could be saved ; 
we have no prospect of being saved. As 
our hope of heaven, therefore, is valuable 
to us; as it supports us in trial ; as it 
comforts us in the hour of death, so is 
the Saviour precious : and the estimate 
which we form of him is in proportion 
to the value of sucha hope. (4.) There 
is an intrinsic value and excellency in 
the character of Christ, apart from his 
relation to us, which makes him precious 
to those who can appreciate his worth. 
In his character, abstractedly considered, 
there was more to attract, to interest, 
to love, than in that of any other one 
who ever lived in our world. There 
was more purity, more benevolence, 
more that was great in trying circum- 
stances, more that was generous and 
self-denying, more that resembled God, 
than in any other one who ever appeared 
on earth. In the moral firmament, the 
character of Christ sustains a pre-emi- 
nenee above all others who have lived, 
as great as the glory of the sun is supe- 
rior to the feeble lights, though so nu- 
merous, which glimmer at midnight. 
With such views of him, it is not to be 
wondered at that, however he may be 


appointed. 
a Juded, 


estimated by the world, ‘to them whe 


believe, he is precious.’ J But unio 
them which be disobedient. Literally, 
unwilling to be persuaded, (aasdig ;) 
that is, those who refused to believe ; 
who were obstinate or contumacious, 
Luke i. 17; Rom. i. 30. The meaning 
is, that to them he is made a stone 
against which they impinge, and ruin 
themselves. Notes, ver. 8. {[ The stone 
which the builders disallowed. Which 
they rejected, or refused to make a cor- 
ner-stone. The allusion here, by the 
word ‘builders,’ is primarily to the 
Jews, represented as raising a temple of 
salvation, or building with reference t- 
eternal life. They refused to lay this 
stone, which God had appointed, as the 
foundation of their hopes, but preferred 
some other foundation. See this pas- 
sage explained in the Notes on Matt. 
xxi. 42; Acts iy. 11; and Rom. ix. 33. 
4 The same is made the head of the 
corner. That is, though it is rejected 
by the mass of men, yet God has in fact 
made it the corner-stone on which the 
whole spiritual temple rests, Acts iv. 
11, 12, However men may regard it, 
there is, in fact, no other hope of heaven 
than that which is founded on the Lord 
Jesus. If men are not saved by him, 
he becomes to them a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence. 

8. And a stone of stumbling. A 
stone over which they stumble, or 
against which they impinge. ‘The idea 
seems to be that of a corner-stone which 
projects from the building, against 
which they dash themselves, and by 
which they are made to fall. See Notes 
on Matt. xxi. 44. The rejection of the 
Saviour becomes the means of their 
ruin. They refuse to build on him, and 
it is as ¢f one should run against a solid 
projecting corner-stone of a house, that 
would certainly be the means of their de- 
struction. Comp. Notes, Luke i.34. An 
idea similar to this occurs in Matt. xxi. 
44: * Whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken.’ The meaning is, that 
if this foundation-stone is not the means 
of their salvation, it will be of theix 
ruin. It is not a matter of indifference 
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whether they believe on him or not— 
whether they accept or reject him. 
They cannot reject him without the 
most fearful consequences to their souls. 
( And a rock of offence. This ex- 
presses substantially the same idea as 
the phrase ‘stone of stumbling.’ The 
word rendered ‘offence,’ (exdvdadoy,) 
means properly ‘a trap-stick—a crooked 
stick on which the bait is fastened, 
which the animal strikes against, and 
so springs the trap,’ (Robinson, Lez.;) 
then a trap, gin, snare; and then any- 
thing which one strikes or stumbles 
against; a stumbling-block. It then 
denotes that which is the cause or occa- 
sion of ruin. This language would be 
strictly applicable to the Jews, who 
rejected the Saviour on account of his 
humble birth, and whose rejection of 
him was made the occasion of the 
destruction of their temple, city, and 
nation. But it is also applicable to all 
who reject him, from whatever cause; 
for their rejection of him will be followed 
with ruin to their souls. It is a crime 
for which God will judge them as cer- 
tainly as he did the Jews who disowned 
him and crucified him, for the offence 
is substantially the same. What might 
have been, therefore, the means of their 
salvation, is made the cause of their 
deeper condemnation. {J Even to them 
which stumble at the word. Toall who 
do this. That is, they take the same 
kind of offence at the gospel which the 
Jews did at the Saviour himself. It is 
substantially the same thing, and the 
consequences must be the same. How 
does the conduct of the man who rejects 
the Saviour now, differ from that of 
him who rejected him when he was on 
the earth? J Being disobedient. Ver. 
7. The reason why they reject him is, 
that they are not disposed to obey. 
They are solemnly commanded to be- 
lieve the gospel; and a refusal to do it, 
therefore, is as really an act of disobe- 
dience as to break any other command 
of God. { Whereunto they were ap- 
pointed. (sis 3 xaiiridncar.) The word 
‘whereunto’ means unto which. But 
unto what? It cannot be supposed that 
it means that they were ‘ appointed ’ to 
believe on him and be saved by him; 
fur (1) this would involve all the diffi- 
culty which is ever felt in the doctrine 
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of decrees or election; for it would then 
mean that he had eternally designated 
them to be saved, which is the doctrine 
of predestination; and (2) if this were 
the true interpretation, the consequence 
would follow that God had been foiled 
in his plan—for the reference here is to 
those who would noé be saved, that is, 
to those who ‘stumble at that stumbling- 
stone,’ and are destroyed. Calvin sup- 
poses that it means, ‘ unto which rejec- 
tion and destruction they were desig- 
nated in the purpose of God.’ So 
Bleomfield renders it, ‘ Unto which 
(disbelief) they were destined,’ (Crit. 
Digest ;) meaning, as he supposes, 
that ‘into this stumbling and disobe- 
dience they were permitted by God to 
fall.’ Doddridge interprets it, ‘To 
which also they were appointed by the 
righteous sentence of God, long before, 
even as early as in his first purpose and 
decree he ordained his Son to be the 
great foundation of his church.’ Ro- 
senmiiller gives substantially the same 
interpretation. Clemens Romanus says 
it means that ‘they were appointed, 
not that they should sin, but that, sin- 
ning, they should be punished.’ See 
Wetstein. So Macknight, «To which 
punishment they were appointed.’ 
Whitby gives the same interpretation 
of it, that because they were disobedient, 
(referring, as he supposes, to the Jews 
who rejected the Messiah,) ‘ they were 
appointed, for the punishment of that 
disobedience, to fall and perish.’ Dr, 
Clark supposes that it means that they 
were prophesied of that they should 
thus fall; or that, long before, it was 
predicted that they should thus stumble 
and fall. In reference to the meaning 
of this difficult passage, it is proper to 
observe that there is in the Greek verb 
necessarily the idea of designation, ap- 
pointment, purpose. There was some 
agency or intention by which they were 
put in that condition; some act of 
placing or appointing, (the word siénps 
meaning to set, put, lay, lay down, ap- 
point, constitute,) by which this result 
was brought about. The fair sense, 
therefore, and one from which we can- 
not escape, is, that this did not happen 
by chance or accident, but that there 
was a Divine arrangement, appoint- 
ment, or plan on the part of God in re- 
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9 But ye are a chosen generation, 

a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 

a 1 peculiar people ; that ye should 
1 Or, purchased. @ De,4.20. 


ference to this result, and that the result 
was in conformity with that. So it is 
said in Jude 4, of a similar class of men, 
‘For there are certain men crept in 
unawares, who were before of old or- 
dained to this condemnation.’ The 
facts were these: (1.) That God ap- 
pointed his Son to be the corner-stone 
of his church. (2.) That there was a 
portion of the world which, from some 
cause, would embrace him and be saved. 
(3.) That there was another portion 
who, it was certain, would not embrace 
him. (4.) That it was known that the 
appointment of the Lord Jesus as a 
Saviour would be the occasion of their 
rejecting him, and of their deeper and 
more aggravated condemnation. (5.) 
That the arrangement was nevertheless 
made, with the understanding that all 
this would be so, and because it was 
best on the whole that it should be so, 
even though this consequence would fol- 
low. ‘That is, it was better that the 
arrangement should be made for the 
salvation of men even with this result, 
that a part would sink into deeper con- 
demnation, than that o arrangement 
should be made to save any. The 
primary and originating arrangement, 
therefore, did not contemplate them or 
their destruction, but was made with 
reference to others, and notwithstanding 
they would reject him, and would fall. 
The expression whereunto (sis 3) refers 
to this plan, as involving, under the cir- 
cumstances, the result which actually 
followed. ‘Their stumbling and falling 
was not a matter of chance, or a result 
which was not contemplated, but entered 
into the original arrangement; and the 
whole, therefore, might be said to be 
in accordance with a wise plan and 
purpose. And, (6.) it might be said 
in this sense, and in this connection, 
that those who would reject him were 
appointed to this stumbling and falling. 
It was what was foreseen; what entered 
into the general arrangement; what 
was involved in the purpose to save any. 
Tt was not a matter that was unfore- 


seen, that the consequence of giving a 


CHAPTER II. 


wrong has been done b: 
one has been deprived of any rights, or 
punished more than he deserves, it was 
not wrong in him to make the arrange- 
ment. It was better that the arrange- 
ment should be made as it is, even with 
this consequence, than that none at all 
should be made for human salvation. 
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shew forth the ? praises of him who 
hath called you out of darkness 
> into his marvellous light: 

2 Or, virtues. 3 Ao.26.18, 


Saviour would result in the condemna- 
tion of those who should crucify and 
reject him; but the whole thing, as it 
actually occurred, entered into the 
Divine arrangement. It may be added, 
that as, in the facts in the case, nothing 
God, and no 


Comp. Notes on Rom. ix. 15-18; John 


xii. 39, 40. This is just a statement, 
in accordance with what everywhere 
occurs in the Bible, that all thin 
into the eternal plans of God; that no- 
thing happens by chance ; that there is 
nothing that was not foreseen ; and that 
the plan is such as, on the whole, God 
saw to be best and wise, and therefore 
adopted it. 
and wrong in the actual developement 
of the plan, there was nothing in form- 
ing it. 
disbelieves and rejects the gospel should 
take refuge in this as an excuse. He 
was ‘ appointed ’ to it no otherwise than 
as it actually occurs ; and as they know 
that they are voluntary in rejecting 
him, they cannot lay the blame of this 
on the purposes of God. They are not 
forced or compelled to do it ; but it was 
seen that this consequence would fol- 
low, and the plan was laid to send the 


enter 


If there is nothing unjust 


At the same time, no man who 


Saviour notwithstanding. 

9. But ye are a chosen generation. 
In contradistinction from those who, by 
their disobedience, had rejected the 
Saviour as the foundation of hope. The 
people of God are often represented as 
his chosen or elected people. See Notes 
on chap. i. 2. J A royal priesthood. 
See Notes on ver. 5. The meaning of 
this is, probably, that they ‘at once 
bore the dignity of kings, and the 
sanctity of priests.’ —Doddridge. Comp. 
Rey. i. 6: ‘And hath made us kings 
and priests unto God.’ See also Isa. 
lxi. 6: ‘But ye shall be named priests 
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of the Lord; men shall call ye ministers 
of our God.’ It may be, however, that 
the word royal is used only to denote 
the dignity of the priestly office which 
they sustained, or that they constituted, 
as it were, an entire nation or kingdom 
of priests. They were a kingdom over 
which he presided, and they were all 
priests; so that it might be said they 
were a kingdom of priests—a kingdom 
in which all the subjects were engaged 
in offering sacrifice to God. The ex- 
pression appears to be taken from Exod. 
xix. 6—‘ And ve shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests ’—and is such lan- 
guage as one who had been educated as 
a Jew would be likely to employ to set 
forth the dignity of those whom he re- 
garded as the people of God. {J An holy 
nation. This is also taken from Exod. 
xix. 6. The Hebrews were regarded as 
a nation consecrated to God; and now 
that they were cast off or rejected for 
their disobedience, the same language 
was properly applied to the people whom 
God had chosen in their place—the 
Christian church. {| A pecultar people. 
Comp. Notes on Titus ii, 14, The 
margin here is purchased. The word 
peculiar, in its common acceptation now, 
would mean that they were distinguished 
from others, or were singular. The 
reading in the margin would mean that 
they had been bought or redeemed. 
Both these things are so, but neither of 
them expresses the exact sense of the 
original. The Greek (Aads sig sreps- 
woincy) means, ‘a people for a posses- 
sion;’ that is, as pertaining to God. 
‘They are a peceple which he has secured 
as a possession, or as his own ; a people, 
therefore, which belong to him, and to 
no other. In this sense they are pecu- 
liar as being his; and, being such, it 
may be inferred that they should be 
peculiar in the sense of being unlike 
others in their manner of life. But that 
idea is not necessarily in the text, There 
seems to be here also an allusion to 
Exod. xix. 5: ‘ Ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure with me (Sept. rads wapsoviossg ) 
above all people.’ {[ That ye should 
shew forth the praises of him. Marg., 
virtues. See Greek word oe) jen 
properly goo lity, excellence of an 

kind, 4 ieane hae the excellences of 
God—his goodness, his wondrous deeds, 
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or those things which make it proper to 
praise him. This shows one great ob- 
ject for which they were redeemed. It 
was that they might proclaim the glory 
of God, and keep up the remembrance 
of his wondrous deeds in the earth. 
This is to be done (a) by proper ascrip- 
tions of praise to him in public, family, 
and social worship; (6) by being always 
the avowed friends of God, ready ever 
to vindicate his government and ways ; 
(c) by endeavouring to make known his 
excellences to all those who are ignorant 
of him; and (d) by such a life as shall 
constantly proclaim his praise—as the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the hills, the 
streams, the flowers do, showing what 
God does. The consistent life of a 
devoted Christian is a constant setting 
forth of the praise of God, showing to 
all that the God who has made him such 
is worthy to be loved. { Who hath 
called you out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light. On the word called, see 
Notes on Eph. iv. 1. Darkness is tho 
emblem of ignorance, sin, and misery, 
and refers here to their condition before 
their conversion ; light is the emblem of 
the opposite, and is a beautiful repre- 
sentation of the state of those who are 
brought to the knowledge of the gospel. 
See Notes on Acts xxvi. 18. The word 
marvellous means wonderful ; and the 
idea is, that the light of the gospel was 
such as was unusual, or not to be found 
elsewhere, as that excites wonder or 
surprise which we are not accustomed 
to see. The primary reference here is, 
undoubtedly, to those who had been 
heathens, and to the great change which 
had been produced by their having been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth 
as revealed in the gospel ; and, in regard 
to this, no one can doubt that the one 
state deserved to be characterized as 
darkness, and the other as light. The 
contrast was as great as that between 
midnight and noonday. But what is 
here said is substantially correct of all 
who are converted, and is often as strik- 
ingly true of those who have been brought 
up in Christian lands, as of those who 
have lived among the heathen. The 
change in conversion is often so great 
and so rapid, the views and feelings are 
so different before and after conversion, 
that it seems like a sudden transition 
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10 Which ¢in time past were not 


a people, but are now the people of 


God: which had not obtained mercy, 
but now have obtained mercy. 


@ Ro.9.35. d Ps.119.19. 
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11 Dearly beloved, I beseech you 
as strangers *and pilgrims, ab- 
stain from °fleshly lusts, which war 
# against the seul ; 


e Ga 5.16-21, 


@ Ro.8.13; Ja.4.1, 


from midnight to noon. In all cases, 
also, of true conversion, though the 
change may not be so striking, or ap- 
parently so sudden, there ¢s a change of 
which this may be regarded as substan- 
tially an accurate description. In many 
cases the convert can adopt this lan- 
guage in all its fulness, as descriptive of 
his own conversion ; in a/l cases of genu- 
ine conversion it is true that each one 
can say that he has been called from a 
state in which his mind was dark to one 
in which it is comparatively clear. 

10. Which in time past were not a 
people. That is, who formerly were 
not regarded as the people of God. 
There is an allusion here to the passage 
in Hosea ii. 23, ‘ And I will have mercy 
upon her that had not obtained mercy ; 
and I will say to them which were not 
my people, Thou art my people; and 
they shall say, Thou art my God.’ It 
is, however, a mere allusion, such as one 
makes who uses the language of another 
to express his ideas, without meaning to 
say that both refer to the same subject. 
In Hosea, the passage refers evidently 
to the reception of one portion: of the 
Israelites into favour after their rejec- 
tion ; in Peter, it refers mainly to those 
who had been Gentiles, and who had 
never been recognised as the people of 
God. The language of the prophet 
would exactly express his idea, and he 
therefore uses it without intending to 
say that this was its original applica- 
tion. See it explained in the Notes on 
Rom. ix. 25. Comp. Notes on Eph. ii. 
11, 12. | Which had not obtained 
mercy. That is, who had been living 
unpardoned, having no knowledge of the 
way by which sinners might be forgiven, 
and no evidence that your sins were for- 
given. They were then in the condition 
of the whole heathen world, and they 
had not then been acquainted with the 
glorious methed by which God forgives 
iniquity. 

11. Dearly beloved, I beseech you 
as strangers and pilgrims. On the 


word rendered strangers, (wapeixous,) see 
Notes on Eph. ii, 19, where it is ren- 
dered foreigners. It means, properly, 
one dwelling near, neighbouring; then 
a by-dweller, a sojourner, one without 
the rights of citizenship, as distinguished 
from a citizen; and it means here that 
Christians are not properly citizens of 
this world, but that their citizenship is 
in heaven, and that they are here mere 
sojourners. Comp. Notes on Phil. iii. 
20, ‘For our conversation [citizenship] 
is in heaven.’ On the word rendered 
pilgrims, (srapsedipeus,) see Notes on 
chap. i. 1; Heb. xi. 13. A pilgrim, 
properly, is one who travels to a dis- 
tance from his own country to visit a 
holy place, or to pay his devotion to 
some holy object; then a traveller, a 
wanderer. ‘The meaning here is, that 
Christians have no permanent home on 
earth; their citizenship is not here; they 
are mere sojourners, and they are pass- 
ing on to their eternal home in the hea- 
vens. They should, therefore, act as 
become such persons; as sojourners and 
travellers do. They should not (a) re- 
gard the earth as their home. (5) They 
should not seek to acquire permanent 
possessions here, as if they were to re- 
main here, but should act as travellers 
do, who merely seek a temporary lodg- 
ing, without expecting A vader d to 
reside in a place. (¢) They should not 
allow anysuch attachments to beformed, 
or arrangements to be made, as to tm- 
pede their journey to their final home, 
as pilgrims seek only a temporary lodg- 
ing, and steadily pursue their journey. 
(2) Even while engaged here in the 
necessary callings of life—their studies, 
their farming, their merchandise—their 
thoughts and affections should be on 
other things. One in a strange land 
thinks much of his country and home; 
& pilgrim, much of the land to which he 
goes; and even while his time and at- 
tention may be necessarily occupied by 
the arrangements needful for the jour- 
ney, his thoughts and affections will be 
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12 Having your conversation 
honest among the Gentiles: that, 
1whereas they speak against you 
as evil doers, they may by your 


a 


far away. (¢) We should not encumber 
ourselves with much of this world’s 
goods. Many professed Christians get 
80 many worldly things around them, 
that it is impossible for them to make 
a journey to heaven. They burden 
themselves as no traveller would, and 
they make no progress. A traveller 
takes along as few things as possible; 
and a staff is often all that a pilgrim 
has. We make the most rapid progress 
in our journey to our final home when 
we are least encumbered with the thin 

of this world. { Abstain from fleshly 
lusts. Such desires and passions as the 
carnal appetites prompt to. See Notes 
on Gal. v. 19-21. A sojourner in a land, 
or a pilgrim, does not give himself up 
to the indulgence of sensual appetites, 
or to the soft pleasures of the soul. All 
these would hinder his progress, and 
turn him off from his great design. 
Comp. Rom. xiii. 4; Gal. v. 24; 2 Tim. 
ii, 22; Titus ii, 12; 1 Pet. i. 14, 
{| Which war against the soul. Comp. 
Notes on Rom. viii. 12,13. The mean- 
ing is, that indulgence in these things 
makes war against the nobler faculties 
of the soul; against the conscience, the 
understanding, the memory, the judg- 
ment, the exercise of a pure imagina- 
tion. Comp. Notes on Gal. v.17. There 
is not a faculty of the mind, however 
brilliant in itself, which will not be ulti- 
mately ruined by indulgence in the car- 
nal propensities of our nature. The 
effect of intemperance on the noble 
faculties of the soul is well known; and 
alas, there are too many instances in 
which the light of genius, in those en- 
dowed with splendid gifts, at tho bar, 
in the pulpit, and in the senate, is ex- 
tinguished by it, to need a particular 
description. But there is one vice pre- 
eminently, which prevails all over the 
heathen world, (Comp. Notes on Rom. 
i, 27-29,) and extensively in Chris- 
tian lands, which more than all others, 
blunts the moral sense, pollutes the me- 
mory, defiles the imagination, hardens 
the heart. and sends a withering in- 
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peed works, ¢which they shall be- 
old, giorify God in the day of visi- 
tation. 


1 Or, wherekt. 


@ Mat.2.16, 


fluence through all the faculties of the 
soul, 
‘Tho soul grows clotted by contagion, 


Embodies, and embrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.’ 


Of this passion, Burns beautifully and 
truly said— 


* But ohf tt hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling.’ 


From all these passions the Christian 
pilgrim is to abstain. 

12. Having your conversation honest. 
Your conduct. Notes, Phil.i.27. That 
is, lead upright and consistent lives. 
Comp. Notes on Phil. iv. 8. {J Among 
the Gentiles. The heathen by whom 
you are surrounded, and who will cer- 
tainly observe your conduct. Notes on 
1 Thess. iv. 12, ‘That ye may walk 
honestly towards them that are without,’ 
Comp. Rom. xiii. 13. { That, whereas 
they speak against you as evil doers. 
Marg., wherein. Gr. le g—in what; 
either referring to time, and meaning 
that at the very time when they speak 
against you in this manner they may 
be silenced by seeing your upright lives; 
or meaning tn respect to which—that 
is, that in respect to the very matters 
for which they reproach you they may 
see by your meek and upright conduct 
that there is really no ground for re- 
proach. Weitstein adopts the former, 
but the question which is meant is not 
very important. Bloomfield supposes it 
to mean inasmuch, whereas. The sene 
timent is a correct one, whichever inter- 
pretation is adopted. It should be true 
that at the very time when the enemies 
of religion reproach us, they should see 
that we are actuated by Christian prin- 
ciples, and that in the very matter for 
which we are reproached we are con- 
scientious and honest. {| They may, b 
your good works, which they shall be- 
hold. Gr., ‘which they shall closely or 
narrowly inspect.’ The meaning is, 
that upon a close and narrow examina- 
tion, they may see that you are actuated 
by upright principles, and ultimately be 
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13 Submit yourselves +to every 


ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
@ Mat.22.9); Bo.13.1-7, 


disposed to do you justice. It is to be 
remembered that the heathen were very 
little acquainted with the nature of 
Christianity; and it is known that in 
the early ages they charged on Chris- 
tians the most abominable vices, and 
even accused them of practices at which 
human nature revolts. The meaning of 
Peter is, that while they charged these 
things on Christians, whether from ig- 
norance or malice, they ought so to live 
as that a more full acquaintance with 
them, and a closer inspection of their 
conduct, would disarm their prejudices, 
and show that their charges were en- 
tirely unfounded. The truth taught 
here is, that our conduct as Christians 
should be such as to bear the strictest 
scrutiny; such that the closest examina- 
tion will lead our enemies to the convic- 
tion that we are upright and honest. 
This may be done by every Christian ; 
this his religion solemnly requires him 
todo. ( Glorify God. Honour God; 
that is, that they may be convinced by 
your conduct of the pure and holy na- 
ture of that religion which he has re- 
vealed, and be led also to love and wor- 
ship him. See Notes, Matt. v.16. {Jn 
the day of visitation. Many different 
opinions have been entertained of the 
meaning of this phrase, some referring 
it to the day of judgment ; some to times 
of persecution ; some to the destruction 
of Jerusalem; and some to the time 
when the gospel was preached among 
the Gentiles, as a period when God 
visited them with mercy. The word 
visitation (lgiexory,) means the act of 
visiting or being visited for any purpose, 
usually with the notion of inspecting 
conduct, of inflicting punishment, or of 
conferring favours. Comp. Matt. xxv. 
36, 43; Luke i. 68, 78; vii. 16; xix. 44. 
In the sense of visiting for the purpose 
of punishing, the word is often used 
in the Septuagint for the Heb. app, 


(pakad,) though there is no instance in 
which the word is so used in the New 
Testament, unless it be in the verse be- 
fore us, The ‘visitation’ here referred 
to is undoubtedly that of God; and the 
reference is to some time when he would 
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sake: whether it be to the king, as 
supreme ; 


make a ‘visitation’ to men for some 


purpose, and when the fact that the 
Gentiles had narrowly inspected the 
conduct of Christians would lead them 
to honour him. ‘The only question is, 
to what visitation of that kind the apos- 
tle referred. The prevailing use of the 
word in the New Testament would seom 
to lead us to suppose that the ‘ visita- 
tion’ referred to was designed to confer 
favours rather than to inflict punish- 
ment, and indeed the word seems to 
have somewhat of a technical character, 
and to have been familiarly used by 
Christians to denote God's coming to 
men to bless them; to pour out his 
Spirit upon them; to revive religion. 
This seems to me to be its meaning 
here ; and, if 30, the sense is, that when 
God appeared among men to accompany 
the preaching of the gospel with saving 
power, the result of the observed con- 
duct of Christians would be to lead those 
around them to honour him by giving 
up their hearts to him; that is, their 
consistent lives would be the means of 
the revival and extension of true reli- 
gion. And is it not always so? Is 
not the pure and holy walk of Christians 
an occasion of his bending his footsteps 
down to earth to bless dying sinners, 
and to scatter spiritual blessings with a 
liberal hand? Comp. Notes, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 24, 25. 

18, Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man. Gr., ‘to every creation 
of man,’ (dsépwrivn wricu.) The mean- 
ing is, to every institution or appoint- 
ment of man; to wit, of those who are 
in authority, or who are appointed to 
administer government. The laws, in- 
stitutes, and appointments of such a 
government may be spoken of as the 
creation of man; that is, as what man 
makes. Of course, what is here said 
must be understood with the limitation 
everywhere implied, that what is or- 
dained by those in authority is not con- 
trary to the law of God. See Notes on 
Acts iv. 19. On the general duty here 
enjoined of subjection to civil authority, 
see Notes on Rom. xiii. 1-7. § For the 
Lord’s sake. Because he has required 
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14 Or unto governors, as unto 
them that are sent by him for the 
punishment of evil doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well. 


it, and has intrusted this power to civil 
rulers. Notes, Rom. xiii. 5. Comp. 
Notes, Eph. vi. 7. {| Whether it be to 
the king. It has been commonly sup- 

osed that there is reference here to the 

oman emperor, who might be called 
king, because in him the supreme power 
resided. ‘The common title of the Roman 
sovereign was, as used by the Greek 
writers, guroxpérap, and among the 
Romans themselves, imperator, (em- 
peror;) but the title king was also given 
to the sovereign. John xix. 15, ‘We 
have no king but Cesar.’ Acts xvii. 7, 
‘And these all do contrary to the de- 
crees of Cesar, saying that there is 
another king, one Jesus.’ Peter un- 
doubtedly had particular reference to 
the Roman emperors, but he uses a 
general term, which would be applicable 
to all in whom the supreme power re- 
sided, and the injunction here would 
require submission to such authority, 
by whatever name it might be called. 
The meaning is, that we are to be sub- 
ject to that authority whether exercised 
by the sovereign in person, or by those 
who are appointed by him. { As su- 
preme. Not supreme in the sense of 
being superior to God, or not being sub- 
ject to him, but in the sense of being 
over all subordinate officers. 

14, Or unto governors. Subordinate 
officers, appointed by the chicf magis- 
trate, over provinces. Perhaps Roman 
proconsuls are here particularly in- 
tended. {J As unto them that are sent 
by him. By the king, or the Roman 
emperor. ‘hey represent the supreme 
power, {| For the punishment of evil 
doers. One of the leading ends of 
government. ‘The Roman governors 
had the power of life and death in such 
conquered provinces as those mentioned 
in chap. i. 1.’—Doddridge. Ulpian, 
the celebrated Roman lawyer, who 
flourished two hundred years after 
Christ, thus describes the power of the 

overnors of the Roman provinces: ‘ It 
1s the duty of a good and vigilant pre- 
sident to see to it that his province be 
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15 For so is the will of God, that 
¢ with well doing ye may put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men: 


a Tit.2.8, 


peaceable and quiet. And that he 
ought to make diligent search after sa- 
crilegious persons, robbers, man-stealers, 
and thieves, and to punish every one 
according to their guilt.’ Again, ‘ They 
who govern whole provinces, have the 
power of sending to the mines.’ And 
again, ‘The presidents of provinces 
have the highest authority, next to the 
emperor.’ Peter has described the office 
of the Roman governors in language 
nearly resembling that of Ulpian. See 
Lardner’s Credibility, (Works, i. 77, 
edit. 8vo., Lond. 1829.) J And for the 
praise of them that do well. “Praise 
here stands opposed to punishment, and 
means commendation, applause, re- 
ward. That is, it is a part of their 
business to reward in a suitable manner 
those who are upright and virtuous as 
citizens. This would be by protecting 
their persons and property; by defend- 
ing their rights, and, perhaps, by ad- 
mitting those to share the honours and 
emoluments of office who showed that 
they were worthy to be trusted. It is 
as important a part of the functions of 
magistracy to protect the innocent, as 
it is to punish the wicked. 

15. For so is the will of God. That 
is, it is in accordance with the Divine 
will that in this way you should put 
them to silence. That with weil 
doing. By a life of uprightness and 
benevolence. { Ye may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men. See 
Notes on Titus ii. 8. The reference 
here is to men who brought charges 
against Christians, by accusing them of 
being inimical to the government, or 
insubordinate, or guilty of crimes. Such 
charges, it is well known, were often 
brought against them by their enemies 
in the early ages of Christianity. 
Peter says they were brought by foolish 
men, perhaps using the word foolish in 
the sense of evil-disposed, or wicked, as 
it is often used in the Bible, Yet, 
though there might be malice at the 
bottom, the charges were really based on 
ignorance. They were not t oroughly 
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16 As free, *and not } using your 
@ Ga.5.1,13, 1 having. 


acquainted with the principles of the 
Christian religion ; and the way to meet 
those charges was to act in every way 
as became good citizens, and so as ‘ to 
live them down.’ One of the best ways 
of meeting the accusations of our ene- 
mies is to lead a life of strict integrity. 
It is not easy for the wicked to reply to 
this argument. 

16. As free. That is, they were to 
consider themselves as freemen, as hay- 
ing a right to liberty. The Jews 
boasted much of their freedom, and re- 
garded it as a birthright privilege that 
they were free, John viii. 33. They 
never willingly acknowledged their 
subjection to any other power, but 
claimed it as an elementary idea of 
their civil constitution that God only 
was their Sovereign. They were in- 
deed conquered by the Romans, and 
paid tribute, but they did it because 
they were compelled to do it, and it was 
even a question much debated among 
them whether they should do it or not, 
Matt. xxii. 17. Josephus has often 
referred to the fact that the Jews 
rebelled against the Romans under the 
plea that they were a free people, and 
that they were subject only to God. 
This idea of essential freedom the Jews 
had when they became Christians, and 
every thing in Christianity tended to 
inspire them with the love of liberty. 
They who were converted to the Chris- 
tian faith, whether from among the Jews 
or the Gentiles, were made to feel that 
they were the children of God; that his 
law was the supreme rule of their lives; 
that in the ultimate resort they were 


subject to him alone; that they were | mal 


redeemed, and that, therefore, the yoke 
of bondage could not be properly im- 
posed on them; that God ‘had made of 
one blood all nations of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth,’ (Acts xvii. 
26;) and that, therefore, they were on 
a level before him. The meaning here 
is, that they were not to consider them- 
selves as slaves, or to act as slaves. In 
their subjection to civil authority they 
were not to forget that they were free- 
men in the highest sense, and that 
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liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, 
but as the servants of God. 


liberty was an invaluable blessing. 
They had been made free by the Son of 
God, John viii. 82, 36. They were free 
from sin and condemnation. They ac- 
knowledged Christ as their supreme 
Head, and the whole spirit and tendency 
of his religion prompted to the exercise 
of freedom. They were not to submit 
to the chains of slavery; not to allow 
their consciences to be bound, or their 
essential liberty to be interfered with ; 
nor in their subjection to the civil 
magistrate were they ever to regard 
themselves otherwise than as freemen. 
As a matter of fact, Christianity has 
always been the friend and promoter of 
liberty. Its influence emancipated the 
slaves throughout the Roman empire; 
and all the civil freedom which we en- 
joy, and which there is in the world, 
can be traced to the influence of the 
Christian religion. To spread the gospel 
in its purity everywhere would be to 
break every yoke of oppression and 
bondage, and to make men everywhere 
free. It is the essential right of every 
man who is a Christian to be a freeman 
—to be free to worship God; to read 
the Bible; to enjoy the avails of his 
own labour; to.train up his children in 
the way in which he shall deem best; 
to form his own plans of life, and to 
pursue his own ends, provided only that 
he does not interfere with the equal 
rights of others—and every system 
which prevents this, whether it be that 
of civil government, of ecclesiastical 
law, or of domestic slavery, is contrary 
to the religion of the Saviour. {[ And 
not using your liberty for a cloke of 
tctousness. Marg., as in Greek, 
having. Not making your freedom a 
mere pretext under which to practise all 
kinds of evil. The word rendered ma- 
lictousness—xaxia—means more than 
our word maliciousness does; for it de- 
notes evil of any kind, or all kinds. 
The word maliciousness refers rather to 
enmity of heart, ill-will, an intention 
to injure. The apostle has reference 
to an abuse of freedom, which has often 
occurred. The pretence of those who 
have acted in this manner has been, 
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17 ' Honour all men. Love *the 


@ Ro.13.10; Phi.2.3, 
o Ps.111.10. @ Pr.21.21. 


1 Or, estecnt. 
6 Jn.18.35, 


that the freedom of the gospel implied 
deliverance from all kinds of restraint ; 
that they were under no yoke, and 
bound by no laws; that, being the 
children of God, they had a right to all 
kinds of enjoyment and indulgence; 
that even the moral law ceased to bind 
them, and that they had a right to 
make the most of liberty in all respects. 
Ilence they have given themselves up to 
all sorts of sensual indulgence, claiming 
exemption from the restraints of mor- 
ality as well as of civil law, and sinking 
into the deepest abyss of vice. Not a 
few have done this who have professed 
to be Christians; and, occasionally, a 
fanatical sect now appears who make 
the freedom which they say Christianity 
confers, a pretext for indulgence in the 
most base and degrading vices. ‘The 
apostles saw this tendency in human 
nature, and in nothing are they more 
careful than to guard against this abuse. 

But as the servants of God. Not 
free from all restraint; not at liberty 
to indulge in all things, but bound to 
serve God in the faithful obedience of 
his laws. Thus bound to obey and 
serve him, they could not be at liberty 
to indulge in those things which would 
be in violation of his laws, and which 
would dishonour him. See this senti- 
ment explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. 
vii. 22; ix. 21. 

17. Honour all men. That is, show 
them the respect which is due to them 
according to their personal worth, and 
to the rank and office which they sus- 
tain. Notes, Rom. xiii. 7. J Love the 
brotherhood. The whole fraternity of 
Christians, regarded as a band of bro- 
thers. ‘The word here used occurs only 
in this place and in chap. v. 9, where it 
is rendered brethren. Thezdea expres- 
sed here occurs often in the New Tes- 
tament. See Notes, John xiii. 34, 35. 
| Fear God. A duty everywhere en- 
joined in the Bible, as one of the first 
duties of religion. Comp. Lev. xxv. 17; 
Psa. xxiii. 18; xxiv. 7; xxv. 14; Prov. 
i. 7; iii. 18; ix. 10; xxiii. 17; Notes, 
Rom. iii. 18; 2 Cor. vii. 1. The word 
fear, when used to express our duty to 
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[A. D. 60. 


the king.¢ 


God, means that we are to reverence 
and honour him. Religion, in one 
aspect, is described as the fear of God; 
in another, as the love of God; in 
another, as submission to his will, &c. 
A holy veneration or fear is always an 
clementary principle of religion. It is 
the fear, not so much of punishment 
as of his disapprobation; not so much 
the dread of suffering as the dread of 
doing wrong. {| Honour the king. Re- 
ferring here primarily to the Roman 
sovercign, but implying that we are 
always to respect those who have the 
rule over us. See Notes, Rom. xiii. 
1-7. The doctrine taught in these 
verses (13-17) is, that we are faithfully 
to perform all the relative duties of life. 
There are duties which we owe to our- 
selves, which are of importance in their 
place, and which we are by no means 
at liberty to neglect. But we also owe 
duties to our fellow-men, to our Chris- 
tian brethren, and to those who have 
the rule over us; and religion, while it 
is honoured by our faithful performance 
of our duty to ourselves, is more openly 
honoured by our performance of our 
duties to those to whom we sustain im- 
portant relations in life. Many of the 
duties which we owe to ourselves are, 
from the nature of the case, hidden from 
public observation. All that pertains 
to the examination of the heart; to our 
private devotions ; to the subjugation of 
our evil passions ; to our individual com- 
munion with God, must be concealed 
from public view. Not so, however, with 
those duties which pertain to others. Tn 
respect to them, we are open to public 
view. The eye of the world is upon us. 
The judgment of the world in regard to 
us is made up from their observation of 
the manner in which we perform them. 
If religion fails there, they judge that 
it fails altogether; and however devout 
we may be in private, if it is not seen 
by the world that our religion leads to 
the faithful performance of the duties 
which we owe in the various relations 
of life, it will be regarded as of little 
value. 

18. Servants, be subject to your mas- 
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18 Servants, *be subject to your 
masters with all fear; not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward. 
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19 For this is } thank-worthy, if 
a man for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
1 Or, thank, Lu.6.38, 


@ Ep.6.5,&¢., 


ters. On the duty here enjoined, see 
Notes, Eph. vi. 5-9. The Greek word 
here used (eixéeas) is not the same which 
is employed in Ephesians, (3edA0.) The 
word here means properly domestics— 
those employed about a house, or living 
in the same house—from ofxog, house. 
‘These persons might have been slaves, 
or might not. The word would apply 
to them, whether they were hired, or 
whether they were owned as slaves. 
The word should not and cannot be em- 
ployed to prove that slavery existed in 
the churches to which Peter wrote, and 
still less to prove that he approved of 
slavery, or regarded it as a good insti- 
tution. The exhortation here would be, 
and still is, strictly applicable to any 
persons employed as domestics, though 
they had voluntarily hired themselves 
out to be such. It would be incumbent 
on them, while they remained in that 
condition, to perform with fidelity their 
duties as Christians, and to bear with 
Christian meekness all the wrongs which 
they might suffer from those in whose 
service they were. Those who are hired, 
and who are under a necessity of ‘ going 
out to service’ for a living, are not 
always free from hard usage, for there 
are trials incident to that condition of 
life which cannot be always avoided. 
Tt might be better, in many cases, to 
bear much than to attempt a change of 
situation, even though they wereentirely 
at liberty to doso. It must be admitted, 
however, that the exhortation here will 
have more force if it is supposed that 
the reference is to slaves, and there can 
be no doubt that many of this class 
were early converted to the Christian 
faith. The word here rendered masters 
(Ssowderexs) ig not the same which is 
used in Eph. vi. 5, (xupias.) Neither 
of these words necessarily implies that 
those who were under them were slaves. 
The word here used is applicable to the 
head of a family, whatever may be the 
condition of those under him. It is fre- 
quently applied to God, and to Christ; 
and it cannot be maintained that those 


to whom God sustains the relation of 
Ssordrns, or master, are slaves. See 
Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 21; 
2 Pet. ii. 1; Jude 4; Rev. vi. 10. The 
word, indeed, is one that might be ap- 
lied to those who were owners of slaves. 
If that be the meaning here, it is not 
said, however, that those to whom it is 
applied were Christians. It is rather 
implied that they were pursuing such a 
course as was inconsistent with real 
piety. Those who were under them are 
represented as suffering grievous wrongs. 
{ With all fear. Thatis, with all pro- 
per reverence and respect. Notes, Eph. 
vi. &. J Not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward. The 
word rendered froward (cxoasoig) means 
properly crooked, bent; then perverse, 
wicked, unjust, peevish. Any one who 
is a servant or domestic is liable to be 
employed in the service of such a mas- 
ter; but while the relation continues, 
the servant should perform his duty 
with fidelity, whatever may be the cha- 
racter of the master. Slaves are cer- 
tainly liable to this; and even those 
who voluntarily engage as servants to 
others, cannot always be sure that they 
will have kind employers. Though the 
terms used here do not necessarily imply 
that those to whom the apostle gave this 
direction were slaves, yet it may be pre- 
sumed that they probably were, since 
slaveryabounded throughout the Roman 
empire; but the directions will apply to 
all who are engaged in the service of 
others, and are therefore of permanent 
value. Slavery will, sooner or later, 
under the influence of the gospel, wholly 
cease in the world, and instructions 
addressed to masters and slaves will 
have no permanent value; but it wil] 
always be true that there will be those 
employed as domestics, and it is the 
duty of all who are thus engaged to 
evince true fidelity and a Christian 
spirit themselves, whatever may be the 
character of their employers. 
19. For this is thank-worthy. Marg. 
thank. Gr., ‘This is grace,’ (xapts) 
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20 For what glory is it, if, when 
ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently? but if, when 


@ Mat.5.10-13, 


Doddridge renders the expression, ‘This 
is graceful indeed.’ Various interpre- 
tations of this expression have been pro- 
posed; but the meaning evidently is, 
that tt ts acceptable to God, (see ver. 
20, ‘this is acceptable to God’—xdpis 
saps @14;) that is, this will be regarded 
by him with favour. It does not mean 
that it was worthy of thanks, or that 
God would thank them for doing it, 
(comp. Luke xvii. 9, 10;) but that such 
conduct would meet with his approba- 
tion. | If aman for conscience toward 
God. If, in the conscientious discharge 
of his duty, or if, in the endurance of 
this wrong, he regards himself as serving 
God. That is, if he feels that God, by 
his providence, has placed him in the 
circumstances in which he is, and that 
it is a duty which he owes to him to 
bear every trial incident to that condi- 
tion with a submissive spirit. If he 
does this, he will evince the true nature 
of religion, and will be graciously ac- 
cepted of God. Endure grief. That 
is, endure that which is fitted to produce 
grief, or that which is wrong. {| Suffer- 
ing wrongfully. Suffering injury, or 
where there is injustice, (adoyov 2dixas.) 
This, though a general remark, has par- 
ticular reference to servants, and to their 
duty in the relation which they sustain 
to their masters. In view of what is 
here said, we may remark, (1.) that if 
this has reference to slaves, as has been 
usually supposed, it proves that they 
are very liable to be abused; that they 
have little or no security against being 
wronged ; and that it was a special and 
very desirable characteristic of those 
who were tn that condition, to be able 
to bear wrong with a proper spirit. It 
is impossible so to modify slavery that 
this shall not be the case; for the whole 
system is one of oppression, and there 
can be nothing that shall effectually se- 
eure the slave from being ill-treated. 
(2.) It would follow from this passage, 
if this refers to slavery, that that is a 
very hard and undesirable condition of 
life; for that is a very undesirable con- 
dition where the principal virtue, which 
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ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take 
it patiently, this *7s 1acceptable 
with God. 


1 Or, thank, Lu.6.32, 


they who are in it are required to exer- 
cise, is patience under wrongs. Sucha 
condition cannot be in accordance with 
the gospel, and cannot be designed by 
God to be permanent. The relation ot 
parent and child is never thus repre- 
sented. It is never, said or implied in 
the Scriptures that the principal virtue 
to which children are exhorted is pa- 
tience under wrongs; nor, in addressing 
them, is it ever supposed that the most 
prominent thing in their condition is, 
that they would need the exercise of 
such patience. (3.) It is acceptable to 
God, if we bear wrong with a proper 
spirit, from whatever quarter it may 
come. Our proper business in life is, to 
do the will of God; to evince the right 
spirit, however others may treat us; 
and to show, even under excessive wrong, 
the sustaining power and the excellence 
of true religion. Each one who is op- 
pressed and wronged, therefore, has an 
eminent opportunity to show a spirit 
which will honour the gospel; and the 
slave and the martyr may do more to 
honour the gospel than if they were both 
permitted to enjoy liberty and life un- 
disturbed. 

20. For what glory is it. What honour 
or credit would it be. | J/, when ye be 
buffeted for pow faults. That is, if you 
are punished when you deserve it. The 
word buffet (xeaapigw) means, to strike 
with the fist; and then to strike in any 
way; to maltreat, Matt. xxvi. 67; Mark 
xiv. 65; 1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
Perhaps there may be a reference here 
to the manner in which servants were 
commonly treated, or the kind of pun- 
ishment to which they were exposed. 
They would be likely to be struck in 
sudden anger, either by the hand, or by 
anything that was accessible. The word 
rendered ‘for your faults,’ is sinning, 
(&uaprévevess.) ‘That is, ‘if being guilty 
of an offence, or having done wrong.’ 
The idea is, that if they were justly 
punished, and should take it patiently, 
there would be no credit or honour in 
it. | Ye shall take it patiently. «If, 
even then, you evince an uncomplaining 
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called: because Christ also suffered 
1 for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow * his steps: 
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22 Who ¢did no sin, neithor 
was guile found in his mouth: 


@ Mat.16.24; 1 Th.3,3,4. 


1 Some read, for now. 
3 1 Jn,8.16; Re,13.11. 


ce 1s.53.9, 


a 


spirit, and bear it with the utmost calm- 
ness and patience, it would be regarded 
as comparatively no virtue, and as en- 
titling you tono honour. The feeling of 
all who saw it would be that you deserved 
it, and there would be nothing to excite 
their sympathy or compassion. The 
patience evinced might indeed be as 
eat as in the other case, but there 
would be the feeling that you deserved 
all that you received, and the spirit 
evinced in that case could not be re- 
garded as entitled to any particular 
praise. If your masters are inflicting 
on you only what you deserve, it would 
be in the highest degree shameful for 
you to rise up against them, and resist 
them, for it would be only adding to the 
wrong which you had already done.’ 
The expression here is, doubtless, to be 
understood comparatively. The mean- 
ing is not that absolutely there would 
be no more credit due to one who should 
bear his punishment patiently when he 
had done wrong, than if he had met it 
with resistance and murmuring; but 
that there is very little credit in that 
compared with the patience which an 
innocent person evinces, who, from re- 
gard to the will of God, and by control 
over all the natural feelings of resent- 
ment, meekly endures wrong. This ex- 
resses the common feeling of our nature. 
We attribute no particular credit to one 
who submits to a just punishment even 
with a calm temper. We feel that it 
would be wrong in the highest degree 
for him to do otherwise. So it is when 
calamities are brought on a man on ac- 
count of his sins. If it is seen to be 
the fruit of intemperance or crime, we 
do not feel that there is any great vir- 
tue exhibited if he bears it with a calm 
temper, But if he is overwhelmed with 
calamity when it seems to have no par- 
ticular connection with his sins, or to be 
a punishment for any particular fault; 
if he suffers at the hand of man, where 
there is manifest injustice done him, 
and yet evinces a calm, submissive, and 
meek temper, we feel that in such cases 


there is eminent virtue. {J This is ao- 
ceptable with God. Marg., as in ver. 
19, thank. It is that which is agreeable 
to him, or with which he is pleased. 

21. For even hereunto were ye called. 
Such a spirit is required by the very 
nature of your Christian vocation ; you 
were called into the church in order that 
you might evince it. See Notes, 1 
Thess. iii. 8. (J Because Christ also 
suffered for us. Marg., ‘some read, 
for you.’ The latest editions of the 
Greek Testament adopt the reading 
‘for you.’ The sense, however, is not 
essentially varied. The object is, to 
hold up the example of Christ to those 
who were called to suffer, and to say to 
them that they should bear their trials 
in the same spirit that he evinced in 
his. See Notes, Phil. iii.10. {J Leav- 
ing us an example. The apostle does 
not say that this was the only object for 
which Christ suffered, but that it was 
an object, and an important one. The 
word rendered example (iSwvoypapypév) 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. It means properly a writing copy, 
such as is set for children; or an outline 
or sketch for a painter to fill up; and 
then, in general, an example, a pattern 
for imitation. {| That ye should follow 
his steps. That we should follow him, 
as tf we trod exactly along behind him, 
and should place our feet precisely 
where his were. The meaning is, that 
there should be the closest imitation or 
resemblance. The things in which we 
are to imitate him are specified in the 
following verses. 

22. Who did no sin. Who was in 
all respects perfectly holy. There isan 
allusion here to Isa. liii. 9; and the 
sense is, that he was entirely innocent, 
and that he suffered without having 
committed any crime. In this connec- 
tion the meaning is, that we are to be 
careful that, if we suffer, it should be 
without committing any crime. We 
should go live, as the Saviour did, as not 
to deserve to be punished, and thus only 
shall we entirely follow his example. It 
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23 Who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again ; when he suffered, 
he threatened not ; but committed 


is as much our duty to live so as not to 
deserve the reproaches of others, as it is 
to bear them with patience when we are 
called to suffer them. The first thing 
in regard to hard treatment from others, 
is so to live that there shall be no just 
occasion for it; the next is, ifreproaches 
come upon us when we have not deserved 
them, to bear them as the Saviour did. 
If he suffered unjustly, we should esteem 
it to be no strange thing that we should ; 
if he bore the injuries done him with 
meekness, we should learn that it is 

ossible for us to do it also; and should 
earn also that we have not the spirit of 
his religion unless we actually do it. 
On the expression here used, comp. 
Notes, Isa. lili. 9; Heb. vii. 26. 
q Neither was guile found in his mouth. 
There was no deceit, hypocrisy, or in- 
sincerity. He was in all respects what 
he professed to be, and he imposed on 
no one by any false and unfounded 
claim. All thig has reference to the 
time when the Saviour was put to death; 
and the sense is, that though he was 
condemned as an impostor, yet that the 
charge was wholly unfounded. As in 
his whole life before he was perfectly 
sincere, so he was eminently on that 
solemn occasion. 

23. Who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again. Te did not use harsh 
and opprobrious words in return for 
those which he received. (1.) He was 
reviled. He was accused of being a 
seditious man; spoken of as a deceiver; 
charged with being in league with Beel- 
zebub, the ‘prince of the devils’ and 
condemned as a blasphemer against 
God. ‘This was done (a) by the great 
and the influential of the land; (6) in 
the most public manner; (¢) with a 
design to alienate his friends from him ; 
(a2) with most cutting and severe sar- 
casm and irony ; and (é) in reference to 
everything that would most affect a 
man of delicate and tender sensibility. 
(2.) He did not revile those who had 
reproached him. He asked that justice 


might be done. He demanded that if 


he had spoken evil, they should bear 
witness of the evil; but beyond that he 
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teously: 
1 Or, hts cause, @ 1.23.46. 


did not go. He used no harsh language, 
He showed no anger. He called for no 
revenge. He prayed that they might 
be forgiven. He calmly stood and bore 
it all, for he came to endure all kinds of 
suffering in order that he might set us 
an example, and make an atonement 
for our sins. {@ When he suffered, he 
threatened not. That is, when he suf- 
fered injustice from others, in his trial 
and in his death, he did not threaten 
punishment. He did not call down the 
wrath of heaven. He did not even pre- 
dict that they would be punished ; ho 
expressed no wish that they should be. 
{| But committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously. Marg., his cause. 
The sense is much the same. ‘The 
meaning is, that he committed his cause, 
his name, his interests, the whole case, 
to God. The meaning of the phrase 
‘that judgeth righteously ’ here is, that 
God sould do him exact justice. Though 
wronged by men, he felt assured that he 
would do right. He would rescue his 
name from these reproaches ; he would 
give him the honour in the world which 
he deserved ; and he would bring upon 
those who had wronged him all that was 
necessary in order to show his disap- 
probation of what they had done, and 
all that would be necessary to give the 
highest support to the cause of virtue, 
Comp. Luke xxiii. 46. This is the ex- 
ample which is set before us when we 
are wronged. The whole example em- 
braces these points: (1.) We should see 
to it that we ourselves are guiltless in 
the matter for which we are reproached 
or accused. Before we fancy that we 
are suffering as Christ did, we should 
be sure that our lives are such as not to 
deserve reproach. We cannot indeed 
hope to be as pure in all things as he 
was ; but we may so live that if we are 
reproached and reviled we may be cer- 
tain that it is not for any wrong that 
we have done to others, or that we do 
not deserve it from our fellow-men. (@.) 
When we are reproached and reviled, 
we should feel that we were called to 
this by our profession ; that it was one 
of the things which we were taught to 
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_ 24 Who his own self bare ¢our live > unto righteousness : by whose 
sins in his own body !on the tree, | ¢ stripes ye were healed. 


that we, being dead to sins, should } a 1s.3.4,. 


Lee Ee 
expect when we became Christians ; 


that it is what the prophets and apostles 
endured, and what the Master himself 
suffered in an eminent degree ; and that 
if we meet with the scorn of the great, 
the gay, the rich, the powerful, it is no 
more than the Saviour did, and no 
more than we have been taught to ex- 
pect will be our portion. It may be 
well, too, to remember our unworthi- 
ness ; and to reflect, that though we 
have done no wrong to the individual 
who reviles us, yet that we are sinners, 
and that such reproaches may not be a 
useless admonisher of our being guilty 
before God. So David felt when re- 
proached by Shimei: ‘ So let him curse, 
because the Lord hath said unto him, 
Curse David. Who shall then say, 
Wherefore hast thou done so?’ 2 Sam. 
xvi. 10. (8.) When this occurs, we 
should calmly and confidently commit 
our cause to God. Our name, our 
character, our influence, our reputa- 
tion, while living and after we are 
dead, we should leave entirely with 
him. We should not, seek nor desire 
revenge. We should not call down the 
wrath of God on our persecutors and 
slanderers. We should calmly feel that 
God will give us the measure of reputa- 
tion which we ought to have in the 
world, and that he will suffer no ulti- 
mate injustice to be done us. ‘Com- 
mit thy way unto the Lord ; trust also 
in him, and he shall bring it to pass ; 
and he shall bring forth thy righteous- 
ness as the light, and thy Judgment as 
the noon-day,’ Ps. xxxvii. 5, 6. The 
Latin Vulgate has here, ‘ But he com- 
mitted himself to him who judged him 
unjustly,’ judicanti se injusté ; that is, 
to Pontius Pilate, meaning that he left 
himself in his hands, though he knew 
that the sentence was unjust. But there 
is no authority for this in the Greek, and 
this is one of the instances in which that 
version departs from the original. 

24. Who his own self. See Notes, 
Heb. i. 8, on the phrase ‘ when he had 
by himself purged our sins.’ ‘The mean- 
ing is, that he did it in his own proper 
person ; he did not make expiation by 
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offering a bloody victim, but was him- 


self the sacrifice. {Bare our sins. 
There is an allusion here undoubtediy 
to Is. lili, 4,12. See the meaning of 
the phrase ‘to bear sins’ fully consi- 
dered in the Notes on those places. As 
this cannot mean that Christ so took 
upon himself the sins of men as to be- 
come himself a sinner, it must mean that 
he put himself in the place of sinners, 
and bore that which those sins deserved ; 
that is, that he endured in his own per- 
son that which, if it had been inflicted on 
thesinner himself, would have been a pro- 
per expression of the Divine displeasure 
against sin, or would have been a proper 
punishment for sin. See Notes, 2 Cor. 
vy. 21. He was treated as if he had 
been a sinner, in order that we might 
be treated as if we had not sinned ; 
that is, as if we were righteous. There 
is no other way in which we can con- 
ceive that one bears the sins of another. 
They cannot be literally transferred to 
another; and all that can be meant is, 
that he should take the consequences on 
himself, and suffer as if he had com- 
mitted the transgressions himself, 


[See also the Supplementary Notes on 2 Cor. 
y. 21; Rom. iv. v.; and Gal. iii. 18, in which the 
subject of imputation is discussed at large-) 


{In his own body, This alludes un- 
doubtedly to his sufferings. The suf- 
ferings which he endured on the cross 
were such as if he had heen guilty ; 
that is, he was treated as he wowd 
have been if he had been a sinner. He 
was treated as a malefactor ; crucified 
as those most guilty were; endured 
the same kind of bodily pain that the 
guilty do who are punished for their 
own sins; and passed through mental 
sorrows strongly resembling—as much 
so as the case admitted of—what the 

ilty themselves experience when they 
are left to distressing anguish of mind, 
and are abandoned by God. The suf- 
ferings of the Saviour were in all re- 
spects made as nearly like the suffer- 
ings of the most guilty, as the sufferings 
of a perfectly innocent being could be. 
{ On the tree. Marg., ‘to the tree.’ 
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25 For ye were as sheep going ieee band Bishop of your 
souls, 


astray;2 but are now returned unto 
@ Ps.119.176. 


Gr., be) 73 Edacv. The meaning is 
rather, as in the text, that while him- 
zelf on the cross, he bore the sorrows 
which our sins deserved. It does not 
mean that he conveyed our sorrows 
there, but that while there he suffered 
under the intolerable burden, and was 
by that burden crushed indeath. The 
phrase ‘ on the tree,’ literally ‘on the 
wood,’ means the cross. The same 
Greek word is used in Acts v. 30; x. 
89; xili. 29; Gal. iii. 18, as applicable 
to the cross, in all of which places it is 
rendered tree. {| That we, being dead 
to sins. In virtue of his having thus 
been suspended on a cross ; that is, his 
being put to death as an atoning sacri- 
fice was the means by which we become 
dead to sin, and live to God. The 
phrase ‘being dead to sins’ is, in the 
original, vais dpapriass aaorysvopsvor— 
literally, ‘ to be absent from sins.’ The 
Greek word was probably used (by an 
euphemism) to denote ¢o die, that is, to 
be absent F ieee the world. This is a 
milder and less repulsive word than to 
say to die. It is not elsewhere used in 
the New Testament. The meaning is, 
that we being effectually separated 
from sin—that is, being so that it no 
longer influences us—should live unto 
God. We are to be, in regard to sin, 
as if we were dead ; and it is to have 
no more influence over us than if we 
were in our graves, See Notes, Rom. 
vi. 2-7. The means by which this is 
brought about is the death of Christ, 
(Notes, Rom. vi. 8;) for as he died 
literally on the cross on account of our 
sins, the effect has been to lead us to 
see the evil of transgression, and to lead 
new and holy lives. | Should live unto 
righteousness. Though dead in respect 
to sin, yet we have real life in another 
respect. We are made alive unto God, 
to righteousness, to true holiness. Notes, 
Rom. vi. 11; Gal. ii.20. {By whose 
stripes. This is taken from Isa. liii. 5. 
See it explained in the Notes on that 
verse. The word rendered stripes 
(seeAwas) means, properly, the livid and 
swollen mark of a blow; the mark de- 
signated by us when we use the expres- 


5 Eze.34.23; Jn.10.11-16, 


sion ‘black and blue.’ It is not pro- 
perly a bloody wound, but that made 
by pinching, beating, scourging. The 
idea seems to be that the Saviour was 
scourged or whipped; and that the 
effect on us is the same in producing 
spiritual healing, or in recovering us 
from our faults, as if we had been 
scourged ourselves. By faith we seo 
the bruises inflicted on him, the black 
and blue spots made by beating ; we re- 
member that they were on account of 
our sins, and not for his; and the effect 
in reclaiming us is the same as if they 
had been inflicted on us. J Ye were 
healed. Sin is often spoken of as a 
disease, and redemption from it as a re- 
storation from a deadly malady. See 
this explained in the Notes on Is, liii. 8. 

25. For ye were as sheep going astray. 
Here also is an allusion to Isa. liii. 6, 
‘ Allwelikesheep have gone astray.’ See 
Notes on that verse. ‘The figure is plain. 
We were like a flock without a shepherd. 
We had wandered far away from the 
true fold, and were following our own 
paths. We were without a protector, 
and were exposed to every kind of dan- 
ger. This aptly and forcibly expresses 
the condition of the whole race before 
God recovers men by the plan of salva- 
tion. A flock thus wandering without 
a shepherd, conductor, or ails: isina 
most pitiable condition ; and so was man 
in his wanderings before he was sought 
out and brought back to the true fold 
by the Great Shepherd. { But are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls. To Christ, who 
thus came to seek and save those who 
were lost. He is often called a Shep- 
herd. See Notes, John x. 1-16. The 
word rendered bishop, (iaicxsreg,) means 
overseer. It may be applied to one who 
inspects or oversees anything, as public 
works, or the execution of treaties; to 
any one who is an inspector of wares 
offered for sale; or, in general, to any 
one who is a superintendent. It is ap- 
plied in the New Testament to. those 
who are appointed to watch over the 
interests of the church, and especially 
to the officers of the church. Tere it 
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is applied to the Lord Jesus as the great 
Guardian and Superintendent of his 
church; and the title of universal Bishop 
belongs to him alone. 


REMARKS. 


In the conclusion of this chapter we 
may remark :— 

(1.) That there is something very 
beautiful in the expression ‘ Bishop o 
souls.’ It implies that the soul is the 
peculiar care of the Saviour; that it is 
the object of his special interest; and 
that it is of great value—so great that 
it is that which mainly deserves regard. 
He is the Bishop of the soul in a sense 
quite distinct from any care which he 
manifests for the body. That too, in 
the proper way, is the object of his care ; 
but that has no importance compared 
with the soul. Our care is principally 
employed in respect to the body; the 
care of the Redeemer has especial refer- 
ence to the soul. 

(2.) It follows that the welfare of the 
soul may be committed to him with 
confidence. It is the object of his special 
Spee and he will not be un- 
aithful to the trust reposed in him. 
There is nothing more safe than the 
human soul is when it is committed in 
faith to the keeping of the Son of God. 
Comp. 2 Tim. i. 12. 

(3.) As, therefore, he has shown his 
regard for us in seeking us when we 
were wandering and lost; as he came 
on the kind and benevolent errand to 
find us and bring us back to himself, let 
us show our gratitude to him by re- 
solving to wander no more. As we re- 
gard our own safety and happiness, let 
us commit ourselves to him as our great 
Shepherd, to follow where he leads us, 
and to be ever under his pastoral inspec- 
tion. We had all wandered away. We 
had gone where there was no happiness 
and no protector. We had no one to 
provide for us, to care for us, to pity us. 
We were exposed to certain ruin. In 
that state he pitied us, sought us out, 
brought us back. If we had remained 
where we were, or had gone farther in 
our wanderings, we should have gone 
certainly to destruction. He has sought 
us out; he has led us back; he has taken 
us under his own protection and guid- 
ance; and we shall be safe as long as we 
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follow where he leads, and no longer. 
To him then, a Shepherd who never 
forsakes his flock, let us at all times 
commit ourselves, following where he 
leads, feeling that under him our great 
interests are secure. 

(4.) We may learn from this chapter, 
indeed, as we may from every other part 
of the New Testament, that in doing 


of | this we may be called to suffer. We 


may be reproached and reviled as the 
great Shepherd himself was. We may 
become the objects of public scorn on 
account of our devoted attachment to 
him. We may suffer in name, in feel- 
ing, in property, in our business, by our 
honest attachment to the principles of 
his gospel. Many who are his followers 
may be in circumstances of poverty or 
oppression. ‘They may be held in bon- 
dage; they may be deprived of their 
rights; they may feel that their lot in 
life is a hard one, and that the world 
seems to have conspired against them 
to do them wrong ; but let us in all these 
circumstances look to Him ‘ who made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross,’ (Phil. ii. 7, 8;) and let us 
remember that it is ‘enough for the 
disciple that he be as his master, and 
the servant as his lord,’ Matt. x. 28. 
In view of the example of our Master, 
and of all the promises of support in the 
Bible, let us bear with patience all the 
trials of life, whether arising from po- 
verty, an humble condition, or the re- 
proaches of a wicked world. Our trials 
will soon be ended; and soon, under the 
direction of the ‘ Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls,’ we shall be brought to a world 
where trials and sorrows are unknown. 

(5.) In our trials here, let it be our 
main object so to live that our sufferings 
shall not be on account of our own faults. 
See vers. 19-22. Our Saviour so lived. 
He was persecuted, reviled, mocked, 
condemned to die. But it was for no 
fault of his. In all his varied and pro- 
longed sufferings, he had the ever-abid- 
ing consciousness that he was innocent; 
he had the firm conviction that it would 
yet be seen and confessed by all the 
world that he was ‘holy, harmless, un- 
defiled,’ ver. 23. His were not the 
sufferings produced by a guilty con- 
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word, they also may without the 
word be won by the conversation of 
the wives ; 

a@ Ep.5.28; Tit,2.5,6. 


science, or by the recollection that he 
had wronged any one. So, if we must 
suffer, let our trials come upon us. Be 
it our first aim to have a conscience 
void of offence, to wrong no one, to give 
no occasion for reproaches and revilings, 
to do our duty faithfully to God and to 
men. Then, if trials come, we shall feel 
that we suffer as our Master did; and 
then we may, as he did, commit our 
cause ‘to him that judgeth righteously,’ 
assured that in due time ‘ he will bring 
forth our righteousness as the light, and 
our judgment as the noon-day,’ Psa. 
Xxxvii. 6. 


CHAPTER III. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


Tars chapter embraces the following 
subjects :— 

. The duty of wives, vers. 1-6. Par- 
ticularly (a) that their conduct should 
be such as would be adapted to lead their 
unbelieving husbands to embrace a reli- 
gion whose happy influence was seen in 
the pure conduct of their wives, vers. 
1, 2. (6) In reference to dress and 
ornaments, that they should not seek 
that which was external, but rather that 
which was, of the heart, vers. 3, 4. (c) 
For an illustration of the manner in 
which these duties should be performed, 
the apostle refers them to the holy ex- 
ample of the wife of Abraham, as one 
which Christian females should imitate, 
vers. 5, 6. 

TI. The duty of husbands, ver. 7. It 
was their duty to render all proper 
honour to their wives, and to live with 
them as fellow-heirs of salvation, that 
their prayers might not be hindered ; 
implying, (1,) that in the most impor- 
tant respects they were on an equality; 
(2,) that they would pray together, or 
that there would be family prayer; and, 
(8,) that it was the duty of husband 
and wife so to live together that their 
prayers mightascend from united hearts, 
and that it would be consistent for God 
to answer them. 

III. The general duty of unity and 


of kindness, vers. 8-14. They were (a) 
to be of one mind ; to have compassion ; 


to love as brethren, ver. 8. (5) They 
were never to render evil for evil, or 
railing for railing, ver. 9. (c) They 
were to remember the promises of length 
of days, and of honour, made to those 
who were pure in their conversation, and 
who were the friends of peace, vers. 9, 
10. (ad) They were to remember that 
the eyes of the Lord were always on the 
righteous ; that they who were good 
were under his protection, ver. 12; and 
that if, while they maintained this cha- 
racter, they were called to suffer, they 
should count it rather an honour than 
a hardship, vers. 18, 14. 

IV. The duty of being ready always 
to give to every man a reason for the 
hope they entertained; and, if they 
were called to suffer persecution and 
trial in the service of God, of being able 
still to show good reasons why they pro- 
fessed to be Christians, and of so living 
that those who wronged them should see 
that their religion was more than a 
name, and was founded in such truth as 
to command the assent even of their per- 
secutors, vers. 15-17. 

V. In their persecutions and trials 
they were to remember the example 
of Christ, his trials, his patience, and 
his triumphs, vers. 18-22. Particularly 
(a) the apostle refers them to the fact 
that he had suffered, though he was in- 
nocent, and that he was put to death 
though he had done no wrong, ver. 18, 
(5) He refers them to the patience and 
forbearance of Christ in a former age, 
an age of great and abounding wicked- 
ness, when in the person of his represen- 
tative and ambassador Noah, he suffered 
much and long from the opposition of 
the guilty and perverse men who were 
finally destroyed, and who are now held 
in prison, showing us how patient we 
ought to be when offended by others in 
our attempts to do them good, vers. 19, 
20. (c) He refers to the fact that not- 
withstanding all the opposition which 
Noah met with in bearing a message, as 
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an ambassador of the Lord, to a wicked 
generation, he and his family were saved, 
ver. 21. The design of this allusion 
evidently is to show us, that if we are 
patient and forbearing inthe trials which 
we meet with in the world, we shall be 
saved also. Noah, says the apostle, was 
saved by water. We, too, says he, are 
saved in a similar manner by water. 
In his salvation, and in ours, water is 
employed as the means of salvation: in 
his case by bearing up the ark, in ours 
by becoming the emblem of the washing 
away of sins. (d) The apostle refers to 
the fact that Christ has ascended to 
heaven, and has beenexalted over angels, 
and principalities, and powers; thus 
showing that having borne all his trials 
with patience he ultimately triumphed, 
and that in like manner we, if we are 
patient, shall triumph also, ver. 22. He 
came off a conqueror, and was exalted 
to the highest honours of heaven; and 
so, if faithful, we may hope to come off 
conquerors also, and be exalted to the 
honours of heaven as he was. The 
whole argument here is drawn from the 
example of Christ, first, in his patience 
and forbearance with the whole world, 
and then when he was personally on the 
earth; from the fact, that in the case 
of that messenger whom he sent to the 
ungodly race before the flood, and in 
his own case when personally on earth, 
there was ultimate triumph after all 
that they met with from ungodly men; 
and thus, if we endure opposition and 
trials in the same way, we may hope 
also to triumph in heayen with our ex- 
alted Saviour. 

1, Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection 
to your own husbands. On the duty 
here. enjoined, see Notes, 1 Cor. xi. 3- 
9, and Eph. v. 22. J That, if any obey 
not the word. The word of God; the 
gospel. ‘That is, if any wives have 
husbands who are not true Christians. 
This would be likely to occur when the 
gospel was first preached, as it does now, 
by the fact that wives might be con- 
verted, though their husbands were not. 
It cannot be inferred from this, that 
after they themselves had become Chris- 
tians they had married unbelieving hus- 
bands. The term ‘word’ here refers 
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particularly to the gospel as preached ; 
and the idea is, that if they were re- 
gardless of that gospel when preached— 
if they would not attend on preaching, 
or if they were unaffected by it, or if 
they openly rejected it, there might be 
hope still that they would be converted 
by the Christian influence of a wife at 
home. In such cases, a duty of special 
importance devolves on the wife. § They 
also may without the word be won. In 
some other way than by preaching. This 
does not mean that they would be con- 
verted independently of the influence of 
truth—for truth is always the instru- 
ment of conversion, (James i. 18; John 
xvii. 17;) but that it was to be by another 
influence than preaching. {| By the 
conversation of the wives. By the con- 
duct or deportment of their wives, See 
Notes, Phil.i. 27. The word conversa- 
tion, in the Scriptures, is never confined, 
as it is now with us, to oral discourse, 
but denotes conduct in general. It in- 
cludes indeed ‘conversation’ as the word 
is now used, but it embraces also much 
more—including everything that we do. 
The meaning here is, that the habitual 
deportment of the wife was to be such 
as to show the reality and power of 
religion; to show that it had such in- 
fluence on her temper, her words, her 
whole deportment, as to demonstrate 
that it was from God. 

2. While they behold your chaste 
conversation. Your pure conduct. The 
word chaste here (&yvav) refers to purity 
of conduct in all respects, and not 
merely to chastity properly so called. 
Tt includes that, but it also embraces 
much more. The conduct of the wife 
is to be in all respects pure; and this is 
to be the grand instrumentality in the 
conversion of her husband. A wife 
may be strictly chaste, and yet there 
may be many other things in her con- 
duct and temper which would mar the 
beauty of her piety, and prevent any 
happy influence on the mind of her 
husband. { Coupled with fear. The 
word fear, in this place, may refer 
either to the fear of God, or to a proper 
respect and reverence for their hus- 
bands, Eph. v.33. The trait of charac- 
ter which is referred to is that of proper 
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3 Whose adorning, ¢let it not be | the hair, and of plese of gold, or 
that outward adorning of plaiting | of putting on of apparel ; 
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respect and reverence in all the relations 
which she sustained, as opposed to a 
trifling and frivolous mind. Leighton 
suggests that the word fear here relates 
particularly to the other duty enjoined 
—that of chaste conversation—‘ fearing 
the least stain of chastity, or the very 
appearance of anything not suiting 
with it. It is a delicate, timorous 
grace, afraid of the least air, or shadow 
of anything that hath but a resemblance 
of wronging it, in carriage, or speech, 
or apparel.’ 

3. Whose adorning. Whose orna- 
ment. The apostle refers here to a 
propensity which exists in the heart of 
woman to seek that which would be 
esteemed ornamental, or that which 
will appear well in the sight of others, 
and commend us to them. The desire 
of this is laid deep in human nature, 
and therefore, when properly regulated, 
is not wrong. The only question is, 
what is the true and appropriate orna- 
ment? What should be primarily 
sought as the right kind of adorning? 
The apostle does not condemn true 
ornament, nor does he condemn the de- 
sire to appear in such a way as to 
secure the esteem of others. God does 
not condemn real ornament. The uni- 
verse is full of it. The colours of the 
clouds and of the rainbow; the varied 
hues of flowers; the plumage of birds, 
and the covering of many of the animals 
of the forest; the green grass; the 
variety of hill and dale; the beauty of 
the human complexion, the ruddy cheek, 
and the sparkling eye, are all of the 
nature of ornament. They are some- 
thing superadded to what would be 
merely useful, to make them appear 
well. Few or none of these things are 
absolutely necessary to the things to 
which they are attached; for the eye 
could see without the various tints of 
beauty that are drawn upon it, and the 
lips and the cheeks could perform their 
functions without their beautiful tints, 
and the vegetable world could exist 
without the variegated colours that are 
painted on it; but God meant that this 
should be a beautiful world; that it 


should appear well; that there should 
be something more than mere utility. 
The true notion of ornament or adorn- 
ing is that which will make any person 
or thing appear well, or beautiful, to 
others; and the apostle does not pro- 
hibit that which would have this effect 
in the wife. The grand thing which 
she was to seek, was not that which is 
merely external, but that which is in- 
ternal, and which God regards as of so 
great value. {Let té not be that out- 
ward adorning. Let not this be the 
main or principal thing; Ict not her 
heart be set on this, The apostle does 
not say that she should wholly neglect 
her personal appearance, for she has no 
more right to be offensive to her husband 
by neglecting her personal appearance, 
than by a finical attention to it. Re- 
ligion promotes neatness, and cleanli- 
ness, and a proper attention to our 
external appearance according to our 
circumstances in life, as certainly as it 
does to the internal virtue of the soul. 
On this whole passage, see Notes, 1 Tim. 
ii. 9,10. J Of platting the hair. See 
Notes, 1 Tim. ii. 9; Comp. Notes, Tsa. 
iil. 24. Great attention is paid to this 
in the East, and it is to this that the 
apostle here refers. ‘The women in 
the eastern countries,’ says Dr. Shaw, 
(Travels, p. 294,) ‘ affect to have their 
hair hang down to the ground, which 
they collect into one lock, upon the 
hinder part of the head, binding and 
plaiting it about with ribbons. Above 
this, or on the top of their heads, per- 
sons of better fashion wear flexible 
plates of gold or silver, variously cut 
through, and engraved in imitation of 
lace.’ We are not to suppose that a 
mere braiding or plaiting of the hair is 
improper, for there may be no more 
simple or convenient way of disposing 
of it. But the allusion here is to the 
excessive tare which then prevailed, 
and especially to their setting the heart 
on such ornaments rather than on the 
adorning which is internal. It may not 
be easy to fix the exact limit of pro- 
priety about the method of arranging 
the hair, or about any other ornament ; 
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4 But let it be the hidden man of 
the heart, ¢in that which is not cor- 
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meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price. 


@ Ps.45.13; Ro.3.28, 
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but those whose hearts are right, gene- 
rally have little difficulty on the subject. 
Every ornament of the body, however 
beautiful, is soon to be laid aside; the 
adorning of the soul will endure for 
ever. q And of wearing of gold. The 
gold here particularly referred to is 
probably that which was interwoven in 
the hair, and which was a common 
female ornament in ancient times. 
Thus Virgil says, crines nodantur in 
aurum. And again, crinem implicat 
auro. See Homer, Il., B. 872; Herod. 
i, 82; and Thucyd. i. 6. The wearing 
of gold in the hair, however, was more 
common among women of loose morals 
than among virtuous females.—Pollux 
iv. 153. Itcannot be supposed that all 
wearing of gold about the person is 
wrong, for there is nothing evil in gold 
itself, and there may be some articles 
connected with apparel made of gold 
that may in no manner draw off the 
affections from higher things, and may 
do nothing to endanger piety. The 
meaning is, that such ornaments should 
not be sought; that Christians should 
be in no way distinguished for them ; 
that they should not engross the time 
and attention; that Christians should 
so dress as to show that their minds 
are occupicd with nobler objects, and 
that in their apparel they should be 
models of neatness, economy, and plain- 
ness. If it should be said that this ex- 
pression teaches that it is wrong to wear 
gold at all, it may be replied that on 
the same principle it would follow that 
the next clause teaches that it is wrong 
to put on apparel at all. There is 
really no difficulty in such expressions. 
We are to dress decently, and in the 
manner that will attract least attention, 
and we are to show that our hearts are 
interested supremely in more important 
things than in outward adorning. {| Or 
of putting on of apparel. That is, this 
is not to be the ornament which we 
principally seek, or for which we are 
distinguished. We are to desire a richer 
and more permanent adorning—that of 
the heart. 


4. But let it be the hidden man of the 
heart. This expression is substantially 
the same as that of Paul in Rom. vil. 
22, ‘the inward man.’ See Notes on 
that place. The word ‘hidden’ here 
means that which is concealed; that 
which is not made apparent by the dress, 
or by ornament. 1t lies within, per- 
taining to the affections of the soul. 
q In that which is not corruptible. Pro- 
perly, ‘in the incorruptible ornament of 
a meck and quiet spirit.’ This is said 
to be incorruptible in contradistinction 
to gold and apparel. They will decay ; 
but the internal ornament is ever en- 
during. The sense is, that whatever 
pertains to outward decoration, however 
beautiful and costly, is fading ; but that 
which pertains to the soul is enduring. 
As the soul is immortal, so all that tends 
to adorn that will be immortal too; as 
the body is mortal, so all with which it 
can be invested is decaying, and will 
soon be destroyed. {J The ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit. Of a calm 
temper; a contented mind; a heart free 
from passion, pride, envy, and irrita- 
bility; a soul not subject to the agita- 
tions and vexations of those who live for 
fashion, and who seek to be distinguished 
for external adorning. The connection 
here shows that the apostle refers to this, 
not only as that which would be of great 
price in the sight of God, but as that 
which would tend to secure the affection 
of their husbands, and win them to em- 
brace the true religion, (see vers. 1, 2 ;) 
and, in order to this, he recommends 
them, instead of seeking external orna- 
ments, to seek those of the mind and of 
the heart, as more agreeable to their 
husbands ; as better adapted to win their 
hearts to religion; as that which would 
be most permanently proved. In regard 
to this point we may observe, (1.) that 
there are, undoubtedly, some husbands 
who are pleased with excessive orna- 
ments in their wives, and who take a 
pleasure in seeing them decorated with 
ee and pearls, and costly array. (2.) 

hat all are pleased and gratified with 
@ suitable attention to personal appear~ 
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ance on the part of their wives. It is as 
much the duty of a wife to be cleanly 
in her person, and neat in her habits, in 
the presence of her husband, as in the 
presence of strangers; and no wife can 
hope to secure the permanent affection 
of her husband who is not attentive to 
her personal appearance in her own 
family; especially if, while careless of 
her personal appearance in the presence 
of her husband, she makes it a point to 
appear gaily dressed before others. Yet 
(3.) the decoration of the body is not all, 
nor is it the principal thing which a 
husband desires, He desires primarily 
in his wife the more permanent adorning 
which pertains to the heart. Let it 
be remembered, (a) that a large part 
of the ornaments on which females value 
themselves are lost to a great extent on 
the other sex. Many a man cannot tell 
the difference between diamonds and 
cut-glass, or paste in the form of dia- 
monds; and few are such connoisseurs 
in the matter of female ornaments as to 
appreciate at all the difference in the 
quality or colour of silks, and shawls, 
and laces, which might appear so im- 
portant to a female eye. The fact is, 
that those personal ornaments which to 
females appear of so much value, are 
much less regarded and prized by men 
than they often suppose. It is a rare 
thing that a man is so thoroughly skilled 
in the knowledge of the distinctions that 
pertain to fashions, as to appreciate that 
on which the heart of a female often so 
much prides itself; and it is no great 
credit to him if he can do this. His 
time usually, unless ke is a draper or a 
jeweller, might have been much better 
employed than in making those acqui- 
sitions which are needful to qualify him 
to appreciate and admire the peculi- 
arities of gay female apparel. (6) But 
aman has a real interest in what con- 
stitutes the ornaments of the heart. His 
happiness, in his intercourse with his 
wife, depends on these. He knows what 
is denoted by a kind temper ; by gentle 
words; by a placid brow; by a modest 
and patient spirit; by a heart that is 
calm in trouble, and that is affectionate 
and pure; by freedom from irritability, 
fretfulness, and impatience; and he can 
fully appreciate the value of these things. 
No professional skill is necessary to qua- 
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lify him to see their worth; and no ac- 
quired tact in discrimination is requisite 
to enable him to estimate them accord- 
ing to their full value. A wife, there- 
fore, if she would permanently please 
her husband, should seek the adorning 
of the soul rather than the body; the 
ornament of the heart rather than gold 
and jewels. The one can never be a 
substitute for the other ; and whatever 
outward decorations she may have, un- 
less she have a gentleness of spirit, a 
calmness of temper, a benevolence and 
purity of soul, and a cultivation of mind 
that her husband can love, she cannot 
calculate on his permanent affection. 
{ Which is in the sight of God of great 
price. Of great value ; that being of great 
value for which a large price is paid. 
He has shown his sense of its value (a) 
by commending it so often in his word ; 
(6) by making religion to consist so much 
in it, rather than in high intellectual 
endowments, learning, skill in the arts, 
and valour; and (c) by the character of 
his Son, the Lord Jesus, in whom this 
was so prominent a characteristic. Sen- 
timents not unlike what is here stated 
by the apostle, occur not unfrequently 
in heathen classic writers. There are 
some remarkable passages in Plutarch, 
strongly resembling it:—‘ An ornament, 
as Crates said, is that which adorns, 
The proper ornament of a woman is that 
which becomes her best. This is neither 
gold, nor pearls, nor scarlet, but those 
things which are an evident proof of 
gravity, regularity, and modesty.’— 
Conjugalio Precept.,c.xxvi. The wife 
of Phocion, a celebrated Athenian gene- 
ral, receiving a visit from a lady who 
was elegantly adorned with gold and 
jewels, and her hair with pearls, took 
occasion to call the attention of her 
guest to the elegance and costliness of 
her dress. ‘My ornament,’ said the 
wife of Phocion, ‘is my husband, now 
for the twentieth year general of the 
Athenians.’--Plutarch’s Life of Phocion. 
‘The Sicilian tyrant sent to the daugh- 
ters of Lysander garments and tissues 
of great value, but Lysander refused 
them, saying, “ These ornaments will 
rather put my daughters out of coun- 
tenance than adorn them.” ’—=Plutarch. 
So in the fragments of Naumachius, as 
quoted by Benson, there is a precept 
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5 For after this manner, in the} 6 Evenas Sara obeyed Abraham, 
old time, the holy women also, who | calling him lord: «whose? daughters 
trusted in God, adorned themselves, | ye are, as long as ye do well, and 
being in subjection unto their own | are not afraid with any amazement. 
husbands: a Ge18:13, 


1 children, 


much like this of Peter: ‘Be not too 
fond of gold, neither wear purple hya- 
cinth about your neck, or the green jas- 
per, of which foolish persons are proud. 
Do not covet such vain ornaments, nei- 
ther view yourself too often in the glass, 
nor twist your hair into a multitude of 
curls,’ &c. 

5. For after this manner, in the old 
time. The allusion here is particularly 
to the times of the patriarchs, and the 
object of the apostle is to state another 
reason why they should seek that kind 
of ornament which he had been com- 
mending. The reason is, that this 
characterised the pious and honoured 
females of ancient times—those females 
who had been most commended of God, 
and who were most worthy to be re- 
membered on earth. { Who trusted in 
God. Greek, ‘Who hoped in God ;’ 
that is, who were truly pious. They 
were characterised by simple trust or 
hope in God, rather than by a fondness 
for external adorning. {| Adorned them- 
selves, To wit, with a meek and quiet 
spirit, manifested particularly by the 
respect evinced for their husbands. 
{ Being in subjection unto their own 
husbands. This was evidently a cha- 
racteristic of the early periods of the 
world; and piety was understood to con- 
sist much in proper respect for others, 
according to the relations sustained to- 
wards them. 

6. Even as Sara obeyed Abraham. 
Sarah was one of the most distinguished 
of the wives of the patriarchs, and her 
case is referred to as furnishing one of 
the best illustrations of the duty to which 
the apostle refers. Nothing is said, in 
the brief records of her life, of any pas- 
sion for outward adorning ; much is said 
of her kindness to her husband, and her 
respect for him. Comp. Gen. xii. 5; 
xviii. 6. QJ Calling him Lord. See 
Gen. xviii. 12. It was probably inferred 
from this instance, by the apostle, and 
not without reason, that Sarah habitu- 
ally used this respectful appellation, 


acknowledging by it that he was her 
superior, and that he had a right to rule 
in his own house. The word lord has 
the elementary idea of ruling, and this 
is the sense here—that she acknowledged 
that he had a right to direct the affairs 
of his household, and that it was her 
duty to be in subjection to him as the 
head of the family. In what respects 
this is a duty, may be seen by consult- 
ing the Notes on Eph. y. 22. Among 
the Romans, it was quite common for 
wives to use the appellation lord, (domi- 
nus), when speaking of their husbands. 
The same custom also prevailed among 
the Greeks. See Grotius, in loc. This 

assage does not prove that the term 
lord should be the particular appellation 
by which Christian wives should address 
their husbands now, but it proves that 
there should be the same respect and 
deference which was implied by its use 
in patriarchal times. The welfare of 
society, and the happiness of individuals, 
are not diminished by showing proper 
respect for all classes of persons in the 
various relations of life. Whose 
daughters ye are. That is, you will be 
worthy to be regarded as her daughters, 
if you manifest the same spirit that she 
did. The margin here, as the Greek, 
is children. ‘The sense is, that if they 
demeaned themselves correctly in the 
relation of wives, it would be proper to 
look upon her as their mother, and to 
feel that they were not unworthy to be 
regarded as her daughters. {| As long 
as ye do well. In_ respect to the 
particular matter under consideration. 
J And are not afraid with any amaze- 
ment. This passage has been variously 
understood, Some have supposed that 
this is suggested as an argument to per- 
suade them to do well, from the consi- 
deration that by so doing they would be 
preserved from those alarms and terrors 
which a contest with superior power 
might bring with it, and which would 
prove as injurious to their peace as to 
their character. Rosenmiiler explains 
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7 Likewise, ye husbands, ¢ dwell 
with them according to knowledge, 
giving honour unto the wife, as 

@ Col.3.19, 


it, ‘If ye do well, terrified by no threats 


of unbelieving husbands, if they should 
undertake to compel you to deny the 
Christian faith.’ Doddridge supposes 
that it means that they were to preserve 


their peace and fortitude in any time of 


danger, so as not to act out of character, 
through amazement or cane Calvin, 
Benson, and Bloomfield understand it of 
that firmness and intrepidity of charac- 
ter which would be necessary to sup- 
port their religious independence, when 
united with heathen husbands ; meaning 
that they were not to be deterred from 
doing their duty by any threats or ter- 
rors, either of their unbelieving hus- 
bands, or of their enemies and persecu- 
tors. Dr. Clarke supposes that it means 
that if they did well, they would live 
under no dread of being detected in 
improprieties of life, or being found out 
in their infidélities to their husbands, 
as those must always be who are un- 
faithful to their marriage vows. The 
word rendered amazement (arinoss) does 
not elsewhere occur in the New ‘Testa- 
ment. It means terror, trepidation, 
fear; and the literal translation of the 
Greek is, ‘not fearing any fear.’ It 
seems to me that the following may 
express the sense of the passage: (1.) 
There is undoubtedly an allusion to the 
character of Sarah, and the object of 
the apostle is to induce them to follow 
her example. (2.) The thing in Sarah 
which he would exhort them to imitate, 
was her pure and upright life, her faith- 
ful discharge of her duties as a woman 
fearing God, This she did constantly 
wherever she was, regardless of conse- 
quences. Among friends and strangers, 
at home and abroad, she was dis- 
tinguished for doing well. Such was 
her character, such her fidelity to her 
husband and her God, such her firm 
integrity and benevolence, that she at 
all times lived to do good, and would 
have done it, unawed y terror, unde- 
terred by threats. To whatever trial 
her piety was exposed, it bore the trial ; 
and such was her strength of virtue, that 
it wos certain her integrity would be 
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unto the weaker vessel, and as being 
heirs together of the grace of life; 
that your prayers be not hindered. 


firm by whatever consequences she might 
have been threatened for her adherence 
to her principles. (8.) They were to 
imitate her in this, and were thus to 
show that they were worthy to be re- 
garded as her daughters. They were 
to do well ; to be faithful to their hus- 
bands ; to be firm in their principles ; to 
adhere steadfastly to what was true and 
good, whatever trials they might pass 
through, however much they might be 
threatened with persecution, or however 
any a he attempt to deter them from 
the performance of their duty. Thus, 
by a life of Christian fidelity, unawed 
by fear from any quarter, they would 
show that they were imbued with the 
same principles of unbending virtue 
which characterised the wife of the 
father of the faithful, and that they 
were not unworthy to be regarded as 
her daughters. 

7. Likewise, ye husbands. On the 
general duty of husbands, see Notes, 
Eph. v. 25, seq. (| Dwell with them. 
That is, ‘Let your manner of living 
with them be that which is immediately 
specified.’ {] According to knowledge. 
In accordance with an intelligent view 
of the nature of the relation; or, as be- 
comes those who have been instructed 
in the duties of this relation according 
to the gospel. The meaning evidently 
is, that they should seek to obtain just 
views of what Christianity enjoins in 
regard to this relation, and that they 
should allow those intelligent views to 
control them in all their intercourse 
with their wives. Giving honour 
unto the wife. Tt was an important 
advance made in society when the Chris- 
tian religion gave such a direction as 
this, for everywhere among the heathen, 
and under all false systems of religion, 
woman has been regarded as worthy of 
little honour or respect. She has been 
considered as a slave, or as a mere in- 
strument to gratify the passions of man. 
It is one of the elementary doctrines of 
Christianity, however, that woman is to 
be treated with respect; and one of the 
first and most marked effects of religion 
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on society is to elevate the wife to a, the wife is, that she is ‘the weaker vea- 


condition in which she will be worthy of 
esteem. The particular reasons for the 
honour which husbands are directed to 
show to their wives, here specified, are 
two: she is to be treated with special 
kindness as being more feeble than man, 
and as having a claim therefore to deli- 
cate attention ; and she is to be honoured 
as the equal heir of the grace of life. 
Doddridge, Clarke, and some others, 
suppose that the word honour here refers 
to maintenance or support; and that 
the command is, that the husband is to 
provide for his wife so that she may not 
want. But it seems to me that the 
word is to be understood here in its 
more usual signification, and that it 
inculeates a higher duty than that of 
merely providing for the temporal wants 
of the wife, and strikes at a deeper evil 
than a mere neglect of meeting her tem- 
poral necessities. The reasons assigned 
for doing this seem to imply it. {J As 
unto the weaker vessel. It is not un- 
common in the Scriptures to compare 
the body to a vessel, (Comp. Notes, 1 
Thess. iv. 4,) and thence the comparison 
is extended to the whole person. This 
is done either because the body is frail 
and feeble, like an earthen vessel easil 

broken ; or because it is that in whic. 

the soul is lodged; or because, in accord- 
ance with a frequent use of the word, 
(see below,) the body is the instrument 
by which the soul accomplishes its pur- 
poses, or is the helper of the soul. Comp. 
Acts ix. 15; Rom. ix. 22, 23; 2 Cor. iv. 
7. In the later Hebrew usage it was 
common to apply the term vessel (Heb. 
"bo, Gr. oxsios) to a wife, as is done 


here, See Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. p. 827. | Parts 


Expressions similar to this, in regard to 
the comparative feebleness of woman, 
occur frequently in the classic writers. 
See Wetstein in loc. The reasons why 
the term vessel was given to a wife, are 
not very apparent. A not unfrequent 
sense of the word used here (exsvos) in 
tho Greek classics was that of an instru- 
ment ; a helper ; one who was employed 
oy another to accomplish anything, or 
to aid him, (Passow,) and it seems pro- 
bable that this was the reason why the 
term was given to the wife. Comp. 
Gen. ii. 18. The reason here assigned 
for the honour that was to be shown to 


sel.’ By this it is not necessarily meant 
that she is of feebler capacity, or inferior 
mental endowments, but that she is more 
tender and delicate; more subject to 
infirmities and weaknesses ; less capable 
of enduring fatigue and toil ; less adapted 
to the rough and stormy scenes of life. 
As such, she should be regarded and 
treated with special kindness and atten- 
tion. This is a reason, the force of which 
all can see and appreciate. So we feel 
toward a sister; so we feel toward a 
beloved child, if he is of feeble frame 
and delicate constitution ; and so every 
man should feel in relation to his wife. 
She may have mental endowments equal 
to his own ; she may have moral quali- 
ties in every way superior to his; but 
the God of nature has made her with 
@ more delicate frame, a more fragile 
structure, and with a body subject to 
many infirmities to which the more 
hardy frame of man is astranger. {And 
as being heirs together of the grace of 
life. The grace that is connected wit 

eternal life ; that is, as fellow-Christians. 
They were equal heirs of the everlasting 
inheritance,. called in the Scripture 
‘life;’ and the same ‘ grace’ connected 
with that inheritance had been conferred 
on both. This passage contains a very 
important truth in regard to the female 
sex. Under every other system of re- 
ligion but the Christian system, woman 
has been regarded as in every way infe- 
rior toman. Christianity teaches that, 
in respect to her higher interests, the 
interests of religion, she ts every way 
his equal. She is entitled to all the 
hopes and promises which religion im- 
She is redeemed as he is. She 
is addressed in the same language of 
tender invitation. She has the same 
privileges and comforts which religion 
imparts here, and she will be elevated to 
the same rank and privileges in heaven. 
This single truth would raise the female 
sex everywhere from degradation, and 
check at once half the social evils of the 
race. Make her the equal of man in 
the hope of heaven, and at once she rises 
to her appropriate place. Home is made 
what it should be, a place of intelligence 
and pure friendship; and a world of 
suffering and sadness smiles under the 
benefactions of Christian woman. { That 
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your prayers be not hindered. Tt is | his equal in the most important respect; 


fairly implied here, (1.) that it was sup- 
posed there would be united or family 
prayer. The apostle is speaking of 
‘dwelling with the wife,’ and of the right 
manner of treating her; and it is plainly 
supposed that united prayer would be 
one thing that would characterise their 
living together. He does not direct that 
there should be prayer. He seems to 
take it for granted that there would be; 
and it may be remarked, that where 
there is true religion in right exercise, 
there is prayer as a matter of course. 
The head of a family does not ask 
whether he mus¢ establish family wor- 
ship; he does it as one of the spontaneous 
fruits of religion—as a thing concerning 
which no formal command is necessary. 
Prayer in the family, as everywhere else, 
is a privilege; and the true question to 
be asked on the subject is not whether 
a man must, but whether he may pray. 
(2.) It is implied that there might be 
such a way of living as effectually to 
hinder prayer; that is, to prevent its 
being offered aright, and to prevent 
any answer. This might occur in many 
ways. If the husband treated the wife 
unkindly; if he did not show her pro- 
per respect and affection; if there were 

ickerings, and jealousies, and con- 
tentions between them, there could be 
no hope that acceptable prayer would 
be offered. A spirit of strife; irrita- 
bility and unevenness of temper; harsh 
looks and unkind words; a disposition 
casily to take offence, and an unwilling- 
ness to forgive, all these prevent a 
‘return of prayers.” Acceptable prayer 


that she is a fellow-traveller with him 
to a higher world; and that in every 
way she is entitled to all the blessings 
which redemption confers, as much as 
he is, This single truth has done more 
than all other things combined to elevate 
the female sex, and is all that is needful 
to raise her from her degradation all 
over the world. (b) They, therefore, 
who desire the elevation of the female 
sex, who see woman ignorant and de« 
graded in the dark parts of the earth, 
should be the friends of all well-directed 
efforts to send the gospel to heathen 
lands. Every husband who has a pure 
and intelligent wife, and every father 
who has an accomplished daughter, and 
every brother who has a virtuous sister, 
should seek to spread the gospel abroad. 
To that gospel only he owes it that he 
has such a wife, daughter, sister; and 
that gospel, which has given to him 
such an intelligent female friend, would 
elevate woman everywhere to the same 
condition. The obligation which he 
owes to religion in this respect can be 
discharged in no better way than by 
aiding in diffusing that gospel which 
would make the wife, the daughter, the 
sister, everywhere what she is in his 
own dwelling. (c) Especially is this 
the duty of the Christian female. She 
owes her elevation in society to Chris- 
tianity, and what Christianity has made 
her, it would make the sunken and 
debased of her own sex all over the 
earth ; and how can she better show her 
gratitude than by aiding in any and 
every way in making that same gospel 


never can be offered in the tempest of| known in the dark parts of the world? 


passion, and there can be no doubt that 
such prayer is often ‘hindered’ by the 
inequalities of temper, and the bicker- 
ings and strifes that exist in families. 
Yet how desirable is it that husband and 
wife should so live together that their 
prayers may not be hindered! How 
desirable for their own peace and hap- 
piness in that relation; how desirable 
for the welfare of children! In view of 
the exposition in this verse we may re- 
mark, (a) that Christianity has done 
much to elevate the female sex. It has 
taught that woman is an heir of the 
grace of life as well as man; that, while 
she is inferior in bodily vigour, she is 


(d) Christianity makes a happy home. 
Let the principles reign in any family 
which are here enjoined by the apostle, 
and that family will be one of intelli- 
gence, contentment, and peace. There 
is a simple and easy way of being happy 
in the family relation. J¢ is to allow 
the spirit #4 Christ and his gospel to 
reign there. That done, though there 
be poverty, and disappointment, and 
sickness, and cares, and losses, yet there 
will be peace within, for there will be 
mutual love, and the cheerful hope of a 
brighter world. Where that is wanting, 
no outward splendour, no costly furni- 
ture or viands, no gilded equipage, no 
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8 Finally, be ye all of one mind, 
* having compassion one of another; 
1love >as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous: 

9 Not rendering ¢evil for evil, or 


railing for railing; but contrariwise 
blessing ; knowing that ye are there- 
unto called, that ye should inherit 
a blessing. 


@ Bo.13.16, 1 Or, loving to the, = 13n.3.18, 
¢ Mat.5.44.; Ep.4.33. 


long train of servants, no wine, or music, 
or dances, can secure happiness in a 
dwelling. With all these things there 
may be the most corroding passions; in 
the mansion where these things are, 
pale disease, disappointment, and death 
may come, and there shall be nothing to 
console and support. 

8, Finally. As the last direction, or 
as general counsel in reference to your 
conduct in all the relations of life. The 
apostle had specified most of the impor- 
tant relations which Christians sustain, 
(chap. ii. 18-25; iii. 1-7;) and he now 
gives a general direction in regard to 
their conduct in all those relations. 
{| Be ye all of one mind. See Notes, 
Rom. xii. 16. The word here used 
(d2Qpav) does not elsewhere occur in 
the New Testament. It means, of the 
same mind; like-minded; and the object 
is to secure harmony in their views 
and feelings. {| Having compassion one 
of another. Sympathizing, (cupmradsis ;) 
entering into one another's feelings, and 
evincing a regard for each other's wel- 
fare. Notes, Rom. xii. 15. Comp. J 
Cor. xii. 26; John xi. 35. The Greek 
word here used does not elsewhere occur 
in the New ‘lestament. It describes 
that state of mind which exists when 
we enter into the feelings of others as if 
they were our own, as the different parts 
of the body are affected by that which 
affects one. Notes, 1 Cor. xii. 26. 
{ Love as brethren. Marg., loving to 
the; i. e., the brethren. The Greek 
word (g:AddsAgos) does not elsewhere 
occur in the New Testament. It means 
loving one’s brethren; that is, loving 
each other as Christian brethren.—ob. 
Lex, Thus it enforces the duty so often 
enjoined in the New Testament, that of 
love to Christiansas brethren of the same 
family. Notes, Rom. xii. 10. Comp. 
Heb. xiii. 1; John xiii. 34. {| Be pitiful. 
The word here used (stexraay ves ) occurs 
nowhere else in the New ‘Testament, 
except in Eph. iv. 32, where it is ren- 
dered tender-hearted. See Notes on 


that verse. { Be courteous. This word 
also (@:Aégpov) occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. It means friendly- 
minded, kind, courteous. Later editions 
of the New Testament, instead of this, 
read (rastvégpoves) of a lowly or humble 
mind. See Hahn. The sense is not 
materially varied. In the one word, 
the idea of friendliness is the one that 
prevails ; in the other, that of humility. 
Christianity requires both of these vir- 
tues, and either word enforces an impor- 
tant injunction. The authority is in 
favour of the latter reading; and though 
Christianity requires that we should be 
courteous and gentlemanly in our treat- 
ment of others, this text can hardly be 
relied on as a proof-text of that point. 
9. Not rendering evil for evil. See 
Notes, Matt. v. 39, 44; Rom. xii. 17. 
{ Or railing for railing. See Notes, 
1 Tim. vi. 4. Comp. Mark xv. 29; 
Luke xxiii. 89. J Bué contrariwise 
blessing. Ina spirit contrary to this. 
See Notes, Matt. v. 44. {J Knowing 
that ye are thereunto called, that ye 
should inherit a blessing. ‘Knowing 
that you were called to be Christians in 
order that you should obtain a blessing 
infinite and eternal in the heavens. 
Expecting such a blessing yourselves, 
you should be ready to scatter blessings 
on all others. You should be ready to 
bear all their reproaches, and even to 
wish them well. The hope of eternal 
life should make your minds calm ; and 
the prospect that you are to be so ex- 
alted in heaven should fill your hearts 
with benignity and love.’ There is 
nothing which is better fitted to cause 
our hearts to overflow with benignity, 
to make us ready to forgive all others 
when they injure us, than the hope of 
salvation. Cherishing such a hope our- 
selves, we cannot but wish that all others 
may share it, and this will lead us to 
wish for them every blessing. A man 
who has a hope of heaven should abound 
in every virtue, and show that he is a 
sincere well-wisher of the race. Why 
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10 For he ¢ that will love life, and | tongue from evil, and his lips that 
see good days, let him refrain his| they speak no guile: 


@ Ps.34,12,&c. 


should one who expects soon to be in 


heaven harbour malice in his bosom? 
Why should he wish to injure a fellow- 
worm? How can he? 

10. For he that will love life. Gr., 
‘He willing, (ééawy,) or that wills to 
love life.’ It implies that there is some 
positive desire to live; some active wish 
that life should be prolonged. This 
whole passage (vers, 10-12) is taken, 
with some slight variations, from Psalm 
xxxiv. 12-16. In the Psalm this ex- 
pression is, ‘ What man is he that de- 
sireth life, and loveth many days, that 
he may see good?’ The sense is sub- 
stantially the same. It is implied here 
that it is right to love life, and to de- 
sire many days. The desire of this is 
referred to by the psalmist and by the 
apostle, without any expression of dis- 
approbation, and the way is shown b 
which length of days may be secured. 
Life is a blessing; a precious gift of 
God. We are taught so to regard it by 
the instinctive feelings of our nature; 
for we are so made as to love it, and to 
dread its extinction. Though we should 
be prepared to resign it when God com- 
mands, yet there are important reasons 
why we should desire to live. Among 
them are the following: (1.) Because, 
as already intimated, life, as such, is to 
be regarded as a blessing. We instinc- 
tively shrink back from death, as one of 
the greatest evils; we shudder at the 
thought of annihilation. It is not 
wrong to love that, in proper degree, 
which, by our very nature, we are 
prompted to love; and we are but acting 
out one of the universal laws which our 
Creator has impressed on us, when, 
with proper submission to his will, we 
seek to lengthen out our days as far as 
possible, (2.) That we may see the 
works of God, and survey the wonders 
of his hand onearth. The world is full 
of wonders, evincing the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity; and the longest 
life, nay, many such lives as are allotted 
to us here, could be well employed in 
studying his works and ways. (3.) 
That we may make preparation for 
eternity. Man may, indeed, make pre- 


paration in a very brief period; but the 


longest life is not too much to examine 
and settle the question whether we have 
a well-founded hope of heaven. If man 
had nothing else to do, the longest lifo 
could be well employed in inquiries that 
grow out of the question whether we 
are fitted for the world to come. In 
the possibility, too, of being deceived, 
and in view of the awful consequences 
that will result from deception, it is 
desirable that length of days should be 
given us that we may bring the subject 
to the severest test, and so determine 
it, that we may go sure to the change- 
less world. (4.) That we may do good 
to others. We may, indeed, do good in 
another world; but there are ways of 
doing good which are probably confined 
to this. What good we may do here- 
after to the inhabitants of distant 
worlds, or what ministrations, in com- 
pany with angels, or without them, we 
may exercise towards the friends of 
God on earth after we leave it, we de 
not know; but there are certain things 
which we are morally certain we shall 
not be permitted to do in the future 
world. We shall not (a) personally 
labour for the salvation of sinners, by 
conversation and other direct efforts; 
(6) we shall not illustrate the influence 
of religion by example in sustaining us 
in trials, subduing and controlling our 
passions, and making us dead to the 
world; (c) we shall not be permitted to 
pray for our impenitent friends and 
kindred, as we may now; (d) we shal] 
not have the opportunity of contributing 
of our substance for the spread of the 
gospel, or of going personally to preach 
the gospel to the perishing ; (e) we shall 
not be employed in instructing the 
ignorant, in advocating the cause of the 
oppressed and the wronged, in seeking 
to remove the fetters from the slave, in 
dispensing mercy to the insane, or in 
visiting the prisoner in his lonely cell; 
(f) we shall not have it in our power 
to address a kind word to an impenitent 
child, or seek to guide him in paths of 
truth, purity, and salvation. What 
we cap do personally and directly for 
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11 Let him eschew evil, and do 
good ; let him seek peace, and en- 
gue it. 

12 For the eyes of the Lord are 


the salvation of others is to be done in 
this world ; and, considering how much 
there is to be done, and how useful life 
may be on the earth, it is an object 
which we should desire, that our days 
may be lengthened out, and should use 
all proper means that it may be done. 
While we should ever be ready and 
willing to depart when God calls us to 
go; while we should not wish to linger 
on these mortal shores beyond the time 
when we may be useful to others, yet, 
as long as he permits us to live, we 
should regard life as a blessing, and 
should pray that, if it be his will, we 
may not be cut down in the midst of 
our way. 
* Love not thy lifo, nor hate; but what thou livest 
Live well; how Jong, or short, permit to heaven,” 
Paradise Lost. 
{ And sce good days. In-the Psalm 
(xxxiv. 12) this is, ‘and loveth many 
days, that he may see good.’ The 
quotation by Peter throughout the pas- 
sage is taken from the Septuagint, ex- 
cepting that there is a change of the 
person from the second to the third: in 
the psalm, e. g., ‘refrain thy tongue 
from evil,’ &c.; in the quotation, ‘let 
him refrain his tongue from evil,’ &c. 
‘Good days’ are prosperous days ; happy 
days ; days of usefulness; days in which 
we may be respected and loved. J Let 
him refrain his tongue from evil. The 
general meaning of all that is said here 
is, ‘let him lead an upright and pious 
life; doing evil to no one, but seeking 
the good of all men.’ To refrain the 
tongue from evil, is to avoid all slander, 
falsehood, obscenity, and profaneness, 
and to abstain from uttering erroneous 
and false opinions. Comp. James i. 
26; iii. 2. ( And his lips that they 
speak no guile. No deceit; nothing 
that will lead others astray. The 
words should be an exact representation 
of the truth. Rosenmiiller quotes a pas- 
sage from the Hebrew book Musar, 
which may be not an inappropriate 
illustration of this: ‘A certain Assyrian 
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over the righteous, and his ears ave 

unto their prayers: but the 
face of the Lord és ‘against them 
that do evil. 


1 upon, 


wandering through the city, cried and 
said, ‘Who will receive the elixir of 
life?’ The daughter of Rabbi Jodus 
heard him, and went and told her father. 
* Call him in,” said he. When he came 
in, Rabbi Jannei said to him, “ What is 
that elixir of life which thou art sell- 
ing?’ He said to him, “ Is it not writ- 
ten, What man is he that desireth life, 
and loveth days that he may see good? 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
that they speak no guile. Lo, this is 
the elixir of life which is in the mouth 
of a man!}’’’ 

11. Let him eschew evil. Let him 
avoid all evil. Comp. Jobi.l. { And 
do good. In any and every way; by 
endeavouring to promote the happiness 
of all, Comp. Notes, Gal. vi.10. {J Let 
him seck peace, and ensue it. Follow 
it; that is, practise it, See Notes, 
Matt. v. 9; Rom. xii. 18, The mean- 
ing is, that a peaceful spirit will contri- 
bute to length of days. (1.) A peaceful 
spirit—a calm, serene, and squat tanper 
of mind—is favourable to health, avoid- 
ing those corroding and distracting 
passions which do so much to wear out 
the physical energies of the frame; and 
(2.) such a spirit will preserve us from 
those contentions and strifes to which 
so many owe their death. Let any one 
reflect on the numbers that are killed 
in duels, in battles, and in brawls, and 
he will have no difficulty in seeing how 
a peaceful spirit will contribute to length 
of days. 

12. For the eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous. ‘hat is, he is their Pro- 
tector. His eyes are indeed on all men, 
but the language here is that which de- 
scribes continual guardianship and care. 
{ And his ears are open unto their 
prayers. He hears their prayers. As 
he is a hearer of prayer, they are at 
liberty to go to him at all times, and 
to pour out their desires before him. 
This passage is taken from Psa. xxxiv. 
15, and it is designed to show the reason 
why a life of piety will contribute to 
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length of days. § But the face of the 
Lord is against them that do evil. Marg., 
upon. The sense of the passage, how- 
ever, is against. The Lord sets his face 
against them: an expression denoting 
disapprobation, and a determination to 
punish them. His face is not mild and 
benignant towards them, as it is towards 
the righteous. The general sentiment 
in these verses (10-12) is, that while 
length of days is desirable, it is to be se- 
cured by virtue and religion, or that 
virtue and religion will contribute to it. 
This is not to be understood as affirming 
that all who are righteous will enjoy 
long life, for we know that the righteous 
are often cut down in the midst of their 
way; and that in fire, and flood, and 
war, and the pestilence, the righteous 
and the wicked often perish together. 
but still there is a sense in which it is 
true that a life of virtue and religion 
will contribute to length of days, and 
that the law is so general as to be a basis 
of calculation in reference to the future. 

- Religion and virtue contribute to 
those things which are favourable to 
length of days, which are conducive to 
health and to a vigorous constitution. 
Among those things are the following: 
(a) a calm, peaceful, and contented 
mind—avoiding the wear and tear of 
the raging passions of lusts, avarice, and 
ambition; (5) temperance in eating and 
drinking—always favourable to length 
of days; (¢) industry—one of the essen- 
tial means, as a general rule, of pro- 
moting long life; (d@) prudence and 
cconomy—avoiding the extravagancies 
by which many shorten their days; and 
(¢) @ conscientious and careful repard 
of life itself. Religion makes men feel 
that life is a blessing, and that it should 
not be thrown away. Just in propor- 
tion as a man is under the influence of 
religion, does he regard life as of im- 
portance, and does he become careful in 
preserving it. Strange and paradoxical 
as it may seem, the want of religion 
often makes men reckless of life, and 
ready to throw it away for any trifling 
cause. Religion shows a man what 
great issues depend on life, and makes 
him, therefore, desirous of living to 
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you, if ye be followers of that which 
1s good ? 
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secure his own salvation and the salva- 
tion of all others. II. Multitudes lose 
their lives who would have preserved 
them if they had been under the influ- 
ence of religion. To see this, we have 
only to reflect (a) on the millions who 
are cut off in war as the result of ambi- 
tion, and the want of religion; (6) on 
the countless hosts cut down in middle 
life, or in youth, by intemperance, who 
would have been saved by religion; (c) 
on the numbers who are the victims of 
raging passions, and who are cut off by 
the diseases which gluttony and licen- 
tiousness engender; (d) on the multi- 
tude who fall in duels, all of whom 
would have been saved by religion; (¢) 
on the numbers who, as the result of 
disappointment in business or in love, 
close their own lives, who would have 
been enabled to bear up under their 
troubles if they had had religion; and 
(f) on the numbers who are cut off 
from the earth as the punishment of 
their crimes, all of whom would have 
continued to live if they had had true re- 
ligion. IIT. God protects the righteous. 
He does it by saving them from those 
vices by which the lives of so many are 
shortened ; and often, we have no reason 
to doubt, in answer to their prayers, 
when, but for those prayers, they would 
have fallen into crimes that would have 
consigned them to an early grave, or 
encountered dangers from which they 
would have had no means of escape. 
No one can doubt that in fact those 
who are truly religious are saved from 
the sins which consign millions to the 
tomb; nor is there any less reason to 
doubt that a protecting shield is often 
thrown before the children of God when 
in danger. Comp. Psa. xci. 
13. And who is he that will harm you, 
tf ye be followers of that which is good? 
his question is meant to imply, that 
as a general thing they need apprehend 
no evil if they lead an upright and be- 
nevolent life. The idea is, that God 
would in general protect them, though 
the next verse shows that the apostle 
did not mean to teach that there would 
be absolute security, for it is implied 
there that they might be called to suffer 
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14 But and if ye suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake, happy are ye: and 
be 2 not afraid of their terror, neither 
be troubled ; 

15 But sanctify the Lord God in 
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your hearts ; and be ready ® always 
to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you with meekness and 


1 fear: 


1 Or, reverence. 


for righteousness’ sake. While it is true 
that the Saviour was persecuted by 
wicked men, though his life was wholly 
spent in doing good; while it is true 
that the apostles were put to death, 
though following his example; and while 
it is true that good men have often suf- 
fered persecution, though labouring only 
to do good, still it is true as a general 
thing that a life of integrity and bene- 
volence conduces to safety, even in a 
wicked world. Men who are upright 
and pure; who live to do good to others; 
who are characteristically benevolent ; 
and who are imitators of God—are those 
who usually pass life in most tranquillity 
and security, and are often safe when 
nothing else would give security but 
confidence in their integrity. A man 
of a holy and pure life may, under the 
protection of God, rely on that character 
to carry him safely through the world, 
and to bring him at last to an honoured 
grave. Or should he be calumniated 
when living, and his sun set under a 
cloud, still his name will be vindicated, 
and justice will ultimately be done to 
him when he is dead. The world ulti- 
mately judgesright respecting character, 
and renders ‘ honour to whom honour is 
due.” Comp. Psa. xxxvii. 3-6. 

14. But and if ye suffer for rightevus- 
ness’ sake. Tmplying that though, in 
general, a holy character would consti- 
tute safety, yet that there was a possi- 
bility that they might suffer persecution. 
Comp. Notes, Matt. v. 10; 2 Tim. iii. 
12. { Happy areye. Perhaps alluding 
to what the Saviour says in Matt. v.10: 
‘ Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.’ On the mean- 
ing of the word happy or blessed, see 
Notes on Matt. v. 3. The meaning 
here is, not that they would find positive 
enjoyment in persecution on account of 
righteousness, but that they were to 
regard it as a blessed condition ; that is, 
as a condition that might be favourable 
to salvation: and they were not there- 


fore, on the whole, to regard it as an 
evil. {| And be not afraid of their terror. 
Of anything which they can do to cause 
terror. There is evidently an allusion 
here to Isa. viii. 12, 18: ‘ Neither fear 
ye their fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify 
the Lord of hosts himself; and let him 
be your fear, and let him be your dread.’ 
See Notes on that passage. Comp. Isa. 
li. 12; Matt. x. 28. J Newther be troubled. 
With apprehension of danger. Comp. 
Notes, John xiv. 1. If we are true 
Christians, we have really no reason to 
be alarmed in view of anything that can 
happen to us. God is our protector, and 
he is abundantly able to vanquish all 
our foes; to uphold us in all our trials ; 
to conduct us through the valley of 
death, and to bring us to heaven. ‘All 
things are yours; whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to 
come,’ 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. 

15. But sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts. In Isaiah (viii. 13) this 


is, ‘sanctify the Lord of hosts himself;’ 


that is, in that connection, regard him 
as a Protector, and be afraid of him, 
and not of what man can do. The 
sense in the passage before us is, ‘In 
your hearts, or in the affections of the 
soul, regard the Lord God as holy, and . 
act towards him with that confidence 
which a proper respect for one so great 
and so holy demands. In the midst of 
dangers, be not intimidated ; dread not 
what man can do, but evince proper re- 
liance on a holy God, and flee to him 
with the confidence which is due to one 
so glorious.’ This contains, however, a 
more general direction, applicable to 
Christians at all times. It is, that in 
our hearts we are to esteem God as a 
holy being, and in all our deportment 
to act towardshim assuch. The object 
of Peter in quoting the passage from 
Tsaiah, was to lull the fears of those 
whom he addressed, and preserve them 
from any alarms in view of the perse- 
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cutions to which they might be exposed; 
the trials which would be brought upon 
them by men. Thus, in entire accord- 
ance with the sentiment as employed by 
Isaiah, he says, ‘ Be not afraid of their 
terror, neither be troubled ; but sanc- 
tify the Lord God in your hearts.’ That 
is, ‘inorder to keep the mind calm in 
trials, sanctify the Lord in your hearts ; 
regard him as your holy God and Sa- 
viour; make him your refuge. This will 
allay all your fears, and secure you 
from all that you dread.’ The senti- 
ment of the passage then is, that the 
sanctifying of the Lord God in our 
hearts, or proper conjidence in him as 
a holy and righteous God, will deliver 
us from fear. As this is a very im- 
portant sentiment for Christians, it may 
be proper, in order to a just exposition 
of the passage, to dwell a moment on 
it. I. What is meant by our sanctify- 
ing the Lord God? It cannot mean to 
make him holy, for he ts perfectly holy, 
whatever may be our estimate of him ; 
and our views of him evidently can 
make no change in his character. The 
meaning therefore must be, that we 
should regard him as holy in our esti- 
mate of him, or in the feelings which 
we have towards him. This may in- 
clude the following things: (1.) To 
esteem or regard him as a holy being, 
in contradistinction from all those feel- 
ings which rise up in the heart against 
him—the feelings of complaining and 
murmuring under his dispensations, as 
if he were severe and harsh; the feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction with his govern- 
ment, as if it were partial and unequal ; 
the feelings of rebellion, as if his claims 
were unfounded or unjust. (2.) To 
desire that he may be regarded by 
others as holy, in accordance with the 
petition in the Lord’s prayer, (Mait. 
vi. 9,) ‘ hallowed be thy name;’ that is, 
‘let thy name be esteemed to be holy 
everywhere ;’ a feeling in opposition to 
that which is regardless of the honour 
which he may receive in the world. 
When we esteem a friend, we desire that 
all due respect should be shown him by 
others ; we wish that allwho know him 
should have the same views that we 
have; we are sensitive to his honour, 
just in proportion aswelovehim. (3.) 
To act towards him as holy; that is, to 
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obey his laws, and acquiesce in all his 
requirements, as if they were just and 
good. This implies, (a) that we are 
to speak of him as holy, in opposition 
to the language of disrespect and irre- 
verence so common among mankind ; 
(6) that we are to flee to him in trouble, 
in contradistinction from withholding 
our hearts from him, and flying to other 
sources of consolation and support. II, 
What is it to do this in the heart? 
‘ Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts ;’ 
that is, in contradistinction from a 
mere external service, This may im- 
ply the following things: (1.) In con- 
tradistinction from a mere intellectual 
assent to the proposition that he is 
holy. Many admit the doctrine that 
God is holy into their creeds, who 
never suffer the sentiment to find its 
way to the heart. All is right on this 
subject in the articles of their faith ; all 
in their hearts may be murmuring and 
complaining. In their creeds he is 
spoken of as just and good; in their 
hearts they regard him as partial and un- 
just, as severe and stern, as unamiable 
and cruel. (2.) In contradistinction 
from a mere outward form of devotion, 
In our prayers, and in our hymns, we, 
of course, ‘ ascribe holiness to our Ma- 
ker.’ But how much of this is the 
mere language of form! How little 
does the heart accompany it! And 
even in the most solemn and sublime 
ascriptions of praise, how often are the 
feelings of the heart entirely at variance 
with what is expressed by the lips! 
What would more justly offend us, than 
for a professed friend to approach us 
with the language of friendship, when 
every feeling of his heart belied his ex- 
pressions, and we knew that his honeyed 
words were false and hollow! III. 
Such a sanctifying of the Lord in our 
hearts will save us from fear. We dread 
danger, we dread sickness, we dread 
death, we dread the eternal world. We 
are alarmed when our affairs are tend- 
ing to bankruptcy; we are alarmed 
when a friend is sick and ready to die; 
we are alarmed if our country is invaded 
by a foe, and the enemy already ap- 
proaches our dwelling. The sentiment in 
the passage before us is, that if we sano- 
tify the Lord God with proper affec- 
tions, we shall be delivered from these 
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alarms, and the mind will be calm. (1.) 
The fear of the Lord, as Leighton (in 
loc.) expresses it, ‘as greatest, overtops 
and nullifies all lesser fears: the heart 
possessed with this fear hath no room 
for the other.’ It is an absorbing emo- 
tion ; making everything else compa- 
ratively of no importance. If we fear 
God, we have nothing else to fear. The 
highest emotion which there can be in 
the soul is the fear of God; and when 
that exists, the soul will be calm amidst 
all that might tend otherwise to disturb 
it. ‘What time I am afraid,’ says 
David, ‘ I will trust in thee,’ Psa. lvi. 3. 
‘We are not careful,’ said Daniel and 
his friends, ‘to answer thee, O king. 
Our God can deliver us; but if not, we 
will not worship the image,’ Dan. iii. 
16. (2.) If we sanctify the Lord God 
in our hearts, there will be a belief that 
he will do all things well, and the mind 
will be calm. However dark his dis- 
pensations may be, we shall be assured 
that everything is ordered aright. In 
a storm at sea, a child may be calm 
when he feels that his father is at the 
helm, and assures him that there is no 
danger. In a battle, the mind of a 
soldier may be calm, if he has confidence 
in his commander, and he assures him 
that all is safe. Soin anything, if we 
have the assurance that the best thing 
is done that can be, that the issues will 
all be right, the mind will becalm. But 
in this respect the highest confidence 
that can exist, is that which is reposed 
in God. (3.) There will be the assur- 
ance that allis safe. ‘* Though I walk,’ 
says David, ‘ through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me,’ Psa. xxiii. 4. ‘The 
Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life ; of whom shall I be 
afraid ?’? Psa. xxvii. 1. ‘God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble : therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea; though the waters thereof 
roar and be troubled, though the moun- 
tains shake with the swelling thereof,’ 
Psa. xlvi. 1-3. Let us ever then re- 
gard the Lord as holy, just, and good. 
Let us flee to him in all the trials of 
the present life, and in the hour of death 
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repose on his arm. Every other source 
of trust will fail; and whatever else ma 

beourreliance, when the hour of anguis 

approaches, that reliance will fail, and 
that which we dreaded will overwhelm 
us. Norriches, nor honours, nor earthly 
friends, can save us from those alarms, 
or be a security for our souls when ‘ the 
rains descend, and the floods come, and 
the winds blow’ upon us. {] And be 
ready always. That is, (a) be always 
able to do it ; have such reasons for the 
hope that is in you that they can be 
stated ; or, have good and substantial 
reasons; and (b) be willing to state 
those reasons on all proper occasions. No 
man ought to entertain opinions for 
which a good reason cannot be given; 
and every man ought to be willing to 
state the grounds of his hope on all pro- 
per occasions. A Christian should have 
such intelligent views of the truth of 
his religion, and such constant evidence 
in his own heart and life that he is a 
child of God, as to be able at any timo 
to satisfy a candid inquirer that the 
Bible is a revelation from heaven, and 
that it is proper for him to cherish the 
hope of salvation. {[ Zo give an answer. 
Greek, An apology, (awoarcyiay.) This 
word formerly did not mean, as the 
word apology does now, an excuse for 
anything that is done as if it were 
wrong, but a defence of anything. We 
apply the word now to denote something 
written or said in extenuation of what 
appears to others to be wrong, or what 
might be construed as wrong—as when 
we make an apology to others for not 
fulfilling an engagement, or for some 
conduct which might be construed as 
designed neglect. ‘The word originally, 
however, referred rather to that which 
was thought not to be true, than that 
which might be construed as wrong; 
and the defence or ‘apology’ which 
Christians were to make of their reli- 
gion, was not on the supposition that 
others would regard it as wrong, but in 
order to show them that it was true. 
The word here used is rendered defence, 
Acts xxii, 1; Phil. i. 7, 17; answer, 
Acts xxv. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 
16; 1 Pet. iii. 15; and clearing of 
yourselves in 2 Cor. vii. 11. We are 
not to hold ourselves ready to make an 
apology for our religion as if it were a 
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wrong thing to be a Christian; but we 
are always to be ready to give reasons 
for regarding it as true. J To every 
man that asketh you. Any one has a 
right respectfully to ask another on 
what grounds he regards his religion as 
true; for every man has a common in- 
terest in religion, and in knowing what 
is the truth on the subject. [If any 
man, therefore, asks us candidly and re- 
spectfully by what reasons we have been 
led to embrace the gospel, and on what 
grounds we regard it as true, we are 
under obligation to state those grounds 
in the best manner that we are able. 
We should regard it not as an imperti- 
nent intrusion into our private affairs, 
but as an opportunity of ine good to 
others, and to honour the Master whom 
we serve. Nay, we should hold our- 
selves in readiness to state the grounds 
of our faith and hope, whatever may be 
the motive of the inquirer, and in what- 
ever manner the request may be made. 
Those who were persecuted for their 
religion, were under obligation to make 
as good a defence of it as they could, 
and to state to their persecutors the 
‘reason’ of the hope which they enter- 
tained. And so now, if a man attacks 
our religion ; if he ridicules us for being 
Christians ; if he tauntingly asks us 
what reason we have for believing the 
truth of the Bible, it is better to tell 
him in a kind manner, and to meet his 
taunt with a kind and strong argument, 
than to become angry, or to turn away 
with contempt. The best way to dis- 
arm him, is to show him that by em- 
bracing relizion we are not fools in un- 
derstanding ; and, by a kind temper, to 
convince him that the influence of reli- 
gion over uz when we are abused and 
insulted, is a ‘reason’ why we should 
love our religion, and why he should 
too. {A reason of the hope that is 
in you. Cr., ‘an account,’ ( adyov.) 
That is, you are to state on what ground 
you cherish that hope, This refers to 
the whole ground of our hope, and in- 
cludes evidently two things: (1.) The 
reason why we regard Christianity as 
true, or as furnishing a ground of hope 
for men ; and, (2.) the reason which we 
have ourselves for cherishing a hope of 
heaven, or the experimental and practi- 
cal views which we have of religion, 
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which constitute a just ground of hope. 
It is not improbable that the former of 
these was more directly in the eye of 
the apostle than the latter, though both 
seem to be implied in the direction to 
state the reasons which ought to satisfy 
others that it is proper for us to cherish 
the hope of heaven. The first part of 
this duty—that we are to state the 
reasons why we regard the system of 
religion which we have embraced as true 
—implies, that we should be acquainted 
with the evidences of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and be able to state them to 
others. Christianity is founded on evi- 
dence; and though it cannot be supposed 
that every Christian will be able to 
understand all that is involved in what 
are called the evidences of Christianity, 
or to meet all the objections of the ene- 
mies of the gospel; yet every man who 
becomes a Christian should have such 
intelligent views of religion, and of the 
evidences of the truth of the Bible, that 
he can show to others that the religion 
which he has embraced has claims to 
their attention, or that it is not a mere 
matter of education, of tradition, or of 
feeling. It should also be an object 
with every Christian to increase his 
acquaintance with the evidences of the 
truth of religion, not only for his own 
stability and comfort in the faith, but 
that he may be able to defend religion 
if attacked, or to guide others if they 
are desirous of knowing what is truth. 
The second part of this duty, that we 
state the reasons which we have for 
cherishing the hope of heaven as a per- 
sonal matter, implies (a) that there 
should be, in fact, a well-founded hope 
of heaven; that is, that we have evi- 
dence that we are true Christians, since 
it is impossible to give a ‘reason’ of 
the hope that is in us unless there are 
reasons for it; (b) that we be able to 
state in a clear and intelligent manner 
what constitutes evidence of piety, or 
what should be reasonably regarded as 
such; and (¢) that we be ever ready 
to state these reasons. A Christian 
should always be willing to converse 
about his religion. He should have 
such a deep conviction of its truth, of 
its importance, and of his personal in- 
terest in it; he should have a hope so 
firm, so cheering, so sustaining, that he 
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16 Having a good conscience ;| ashamed that falsely accuse your 
that, whereas they speak evil of| good conversation in Christ. 


you, as of evil doers, they may be 


will be alweys prepared to converse on 
the prospect of heaven, and to endeavour 
to lead others to walk in the path to life. 
Y With meekness. With modesty; with- 
out any spirit of ostentation ; with gen- 
tlenessof manner. This seems tobe added 
on the supposition that they sometimes 
might be rudely assailed ; that the ques- 
tions might be proposed in a spirit of 
cavil ; that it might be done in a taunt- 
ing or insulting manner. Even though 
this should be done, they were not to 
fall into a passion, to manifest resent- 
ment, or to retort in an angry and re- 
vengeful manner; but, in a calm and 
gentle spirit, they were to state the 
reasons of their faith and hope, and 
leave the matter there. {[ And fear. 
Marg., reverence. The sense seems to 
be, ‘in the fear of God; with a serious 
and reverent spirit ; as in the presence 
of Him who sees and hears all things.’ 
It evidently does not mean with the 
fear or dread of those who propose the 
question, but with that serious and re- 
verent frame of mind which is produced 
by a deep impression of the importance 
of the subject, and a conscious sense of 
the presence of God. It follows, from 
the injunction of the apostle here, (1,) 
that every professing Christian should 
have clear and intelligent views of his 
own personal interest in religion, or such 
evidences of piety that they can be stated 
to others, and that they can be made 
satisfactory to other minds; (2,) that 
every Christian, however humble his 
rank, or however unlettered he may be, 
may become a valuable defender of the 
truth of Christianity; (3,) that we 
should esteem it a privilege to bear our 
testimony to the truth and value of re- 
ligion, and to stand up as the advocates 
of truth in the world. Though we may 
be rudely assailed, it is an honour to 
speak in defence of religion; though we 
are persecuted and reviled, it is a privi- 
lege to be permitted in any way to show 
our fellow-men that there is such a thing 
as true religion, and that man may 
cherish the hope of heaven. 

16. Having a good conscience. That 


is, a conscience that does not accuse you 
of having done wrong. Whatever may 
be the accusations of your enemies, so 
live that you may be at all times con- 
scious of uprightness, Whatever you 
suffer, see that you do not suffer the 
pangs inflicted by a guilty conscience, 


the anguish of remorse. On the mean- 
ing of the word conscience, see Notes on 
Rom. ii.15. The word properly means 
the judgment of the mind respecting 
right and wrong; or the judgment which 
the mind passes on the immorality of 
its own actions, when it instantly ap- 
proves or condemns them. There is 
always 2 feeling of obligation connected 
with operations of conscience, which pre- 
cedes, attends, and follows our actions. 
‘ Conscience is first occupied in ascer- 
taining our duty, before we proceed to 
action ; then in judging of our actions 
when performed.’ A ‘good conscience’ 
implies two ues (1.) That it be pro- 
perly enlightened to know what is right 
and wrong, or that it be not under the 
dominion of ignorance, superstition, or 
fanaticism, prompting us to do what 
would be a violation of the Divine law; 
and (2.) that its dictates be always 
obeyed. Without the first of these— 
clear views of that which is right and 
wrong—conscience becomes an unsafe 
guide ; for it merely prompts us to do 
what we esteem to be right, and if our 
views of what is right and wrong are 
erroneous, we may be prompted to do 
what may be a direct violation of the 
law of God. Paul thought he ‘ ought’ 
to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, ( Acts xxvi. 9;) the 
Saviour said, respecting his disciples, 
that the time would come when whoso- 
ever should kill them would think that 
they were doing God service, (John xvi. 
2;) and Solomon says, ‘ There is a way 
which seemeth right unto a man, but 
the end thereof are the ways of death,’ 
(Prov. xiv. 12; xvi. 25.) Under an un- 
enlightened and misguided conscience, 
with the plea and pretext of religion, 
the most atrocious crimes have been 
committed; and no man should infer 
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17 For it ts better, if the will of 
God be so, that ye suffer for well 
doing than for evil doing. 


that he is certainly doing right, because 


he follows the promptings of conscience. 
No man, indeed, should act against the 
dictates of his conscience ; but there may 
have been a previous wrong in not using 
proper means to ascertain what is right. 
Conscience is not revelation, nor does it 
answer the purpose of a revelation. It 
communicates no new truth to the soul, 
and is a safe guide only so far as the 
mind has been properly enlightened to 
see what ts truth and duty. Its office 
is to prompt us to the per, 
duty, not to determine what is right. 
The other thing requisite that we may 
have a good conscience is, that its de- 
cisions should be obeyed. Conscience is 
appointed to be the ‘vicegerent’ of God 
in inflicting punishment, if his com- 
mands are not obeyed. It pronounces 
a sentence on our own conduct. Its 
penalty is remorse; and that penalty 
will be demanded if its promptings be 
not regarded. It is an admirable de- 
vice, as a part of the moral government 
of God, urging man to the performance 
of duty, and, in case of disobedience, 
making the mind its own executioner. 
There is no penalty that will more cer- 
tainly be inflicted, sooner or later, than 
that incurred by a guilty conscience. 
Tt needs no witnesses; no process for 
arresting the offender; no array of 
judges and executioners ; no stripes, im- 
prisonment, or bonds. Its inflictions 
will follow the offender into the most 
secluded retreat; overtake him in his 
most rapid flight; find him out in 
northern snows, or on the sands of the 
equator ; go into the most splendid pa- 
laces, and seek out the victim when he 
is safe from all the vengeance that man 
can inflict; pursue him into the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, or arrest 
him as a fugitive in distant worlds, No 
one, therefore, can over-estimate the 
importance of having a good conscience. 
A true Christian should aim, by inces- 
sant study and prayer, to know what is 
right, and then always do it, no matter 
what may be the consequences. { That, 
whereas they speak evil of you. They 
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18 For Christ ¢also hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the 


unjust, that he might bring us to 
@1Pe.3.21. B 3Co.5.21. 


2 
who are your enemies and persecutors, 


Christians are not to hope that men 
will always speak well of them, Matt, 
v.11; Luke vi. 26. J As of evil doers. 
Notes, chap. ii. 12. | They may be 
ashamed. They may see that they have 
misunderstood your conduct, and regret 
that they have treated you as they have. 
We should expect, if we are faithful and 
true, that even our enemies will yet 
appreciate our motives, and do us jus- 
tice, Comp. Psa. xxxvii. 5,6. J That 


ormance of | falsely accuse your good conversation 


in Christ. Your good conduct as Chris- 
tians. They may accuse you of insin- 
cerity, hypocrisy, dishonesty ; of being 
enemies of the state, or of monstrous 
crimes; but the time will come when 
they will see their error, and do you 
justice. See Notes on chap. ii. 12. 

17. For it is better, if the will of God 
be so. That is, if God sees it to be ne- 
cessary for your good that you should 
suffer, it is better that you should suffer 
for doing well than for crime. God 
often sees it to be necessary that his 
people should suffer. There are effects 
to be accomplished by affliction which 
can be secured in no other way; and 
some of the happiest results on the 
soul of a Christian, some of the brightest 
traits of! character, are the effect of 
trials. But it should be our care that 
our sufferings should not be brought 
upon us for our own crimes or follies, 
No man can promote his own highest 
good by doing wrong, and then enduring 
the penalty which his sin incurs; and 
no one should do wrong with any expec- 
tation that it may be overruled for his 
own good. If we are to suffer, let it be 
by the direct hand of God, and not by 
any fault of our own. If we suffer then, 
we shall have the testimony of our own 
conscience in our favour, and the feeling 
that we may go to God for support. If 
we suffer for our faults, in addition to 
the outward pain of body, we shall en- 
dure the severest pangs which man can 
suffer—those which the guilty mind in- 
flicts on itself. 

18. For Christ also hath once suffered 
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God, being put to death in the 
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for sins. Comp. Notes on chap. ii. 21. 
The design of the apostle in this refer- 
ence to the sufferings of Christ, is evi- 
dently to remind them that he suffered 
as an innocent being, and not for any 
wrong-doing, and to encourage and com- 
fort them in their sufferings by his ex- 
ample. The reference to his sufferings 
leads him (vers. 18-22) into a statement 
of the various ways in which Christ suf- 
fered, and of his ultimate triumph. By 
his example in his sufferings, and by his 
final triumph, the apostle would en- 
courage those whom he addressed to 
bear with patience the sorrows to which 
their religion exposed them. He ase 
sumes that all suffering for adhering to 
the gospel is the result of well-doing ; 
and for an encouragement in their trials, 
he refers them to the example of Christ, 
the highest instance that ever was, or 
ever will be, both of well-doing, and of 
suffering on account of it. The expres- 
sion, ‘hath once suffered,’ in the New 
‘Testament, means once for all; once, in 
the sense that it is not to occur again. 
Comp. Heb. vii. 27. The particular 
point here, however, is not that he once 
suffered ; it is that he had in fact suf- 
fered, and that in doing it he had left 
an example for them to follow. { The 
just for the unjust. The one who was 
just, (Sixesos,) on account of, or in the 
place of, those who were unjust, (dsp 
adixey;) or one who was righteous, on 
account of those who were wicked. 
Comp. Notes, Rom. v. 6; 2 Cor. v. 21; 
Heb. ix. 28. The idea on which the 
apostle would particularly fix their at- 
tention was, that he was just or inno- 
cent. Thus he was an example to those 
who suffered for well-doing. {[ That he 
might bring us to God. That his death 
might be the means of reconciling sin- 
ners to God. Comp. Notes on John iii. 
14; xii. 32. It is through that death 
that mercy is proclaimed to the guilty; 
it is by that alone that God can be re- 
conciled to men; and the fact that the 
Son of God loved men, and gave himself 
a sacrifice for them, enduring such bitter 
sorrows, is the most powerful appeal 
which can he made to mankind to induce 
them to return to God. ‘There is no 
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flesh. but quickened by the Spirit : 


appeal which can be made to us more 
powerful than one drawn from the fact 
that another suffers on our account. We 
could resist the argument which a father, 
a mother, or a sister would use to ree 
claim us from a course of sin; but if 
we perceive that our conduct involves 
them in suffering, that fact has a power 
over us which no mere argument could 
have. {| Being put to death in the 


fiesh. As aman; in his human nature. 


Comp. Notes, Rom. i. 3, 4. There ig 
evidently a contrast here between ‘ the 
flesh’ in which it is said he was ‘ put 
to death,’ and ‘the Spirit’ by which 
it is said he was ‘quickened.’ The 
words ‘in the flesh’ are clearly designed 
to denote something that was peculiar 
in his death ; for it is a departure from 
the usual method of speaking of death. 
How singular would it be to say of 
Isaiah, Paul, or Peter, that they were 
put to death in the flesh! How ob- 
vious would it be to ask, In what other 
way are men usually put to death? 
What was there peculiar in their case, 
which would distinguish their death from 
the death of others? The use of this 
phrase would suggest the thought at once, 
that though, in regard to that which was 
properly expressed by the phrase, ‘the 


Jesh,’ they died, yet that there was some- 


thing elsein respect towhich they did not 
die. Thus, if it were said of a man that 
he was deprived of his rights as a father, 
it would be implied that in other re- 
spects he was not deprived of his rights ; 
and this would be especially true if it 
were added that he continued to enjoy 
his rights as a neighbour, or as holding 
an office under the government, The 
only proper inquiry, then, in this place 
is, What is fairly implied in the phrase, 
the flesh? Does it mean simply his 
body, as distinguished from his human 
soul? or does it refer to him as a man, 
as distinguished from some higher na- 
ture, over which death had no power f 
Now, that the latter is the meaning 
seems to me to be apparent, for these 
reasons: (1.) It is the usual oF of 
denoting the human nature of the Lord 
Jesus, or of saying that he became in- 
carnate, or was a man, to speak of his 
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being in the flesh. See Rom. i. 2: 
‘Made of the seed of David according 
to the flesh.’ John i. 14: «And the 
Word was made flesh.’ 1 Tim. iii. 16: 
‘ God was manifest in the flesh.’ 1 John 
iv. 2: ‘ Every spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God.’ 2 John 7: ‘ Who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.’ (2.) 
So far as appears, the effect of death on 
the human soul of the Redeemer was 
the same as in the case of the soul of 
any other person; in other words, the 
effect of death in his case was not con- 
fined to the mere body or the flesh. 
Death, with him, was what death is in 
any other case—the separation of the 
soul and body, with all the attendant 
pain of such dissolution. It is not true 
that his ‘flesh,’ as such, died without 
the ordinary accompaniments of death 
on the soul, so that it could be said that 
the one died, and the other was kept 
alive. The purposes of the atonement 
required that he should meet death in 
the usual form ; that the great laws which 
operate everywhere else in regard to 
dissolution, should exist in his case ; nor 
is there in the Scriptures any intimation 
that there was, in this respect, anything 
peculiar in his case. If his soul had 
been exempt from whatever there is in- 
volved in death in relation to the spirit, 
it is unaccountable that there is no hint 
on this point in the sacred narrative. 
But if this be so, then the expression 
‘in the flesh’ refers to him as a man, 
and means, that so far as his human 
nature was concerned, he died. In 
another important respect, he did noé 
die. On the meaning of the word flesh 
in the New Testament, sce Notes on 
Rom. i. 3. {| But quickened. Made 
alive—fwerenfsis. This does not mean 
kept alive, but made alive; recalled to 
life; reanimated. The word is never 
used in the sense of maintained alive, 
or preserved alive. Compare the fol- 
lowing places, which are the only ones 
in which it occurs in the New Testa- 
ment: John v. 21, twice; vi. 63; Rom. 
iv. 17; viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 86, 45; 1 
Tim. vi. 13; 1 Pet. iii. 18; in all which 
it is rendered quickened, quicken, quick- 
eneth; 1 Cor. xv. 22, be made alive ; 
2 Cor. iii. 6, giveth life; and Gal. iii. 
21, have given life. ‘Once the word 
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refers to God, as he who giveth life to 
all creatures, 1 Tim. vi. 18; three times 
it refers to the life-giving power of the 
Holy Ghost, or of the doctrines of the 
gospel, John vi. 63; 2 Cor. iii. 6; Gal. 
lil. 21; seven times it is used with direct 
reference to the raising of the dead, 
John v. 21; Rom. iv. 17; viii. 11; 1 Cor. 
xv. 22, 36, 45; 1 Pet. iii. 18.’ See 
Biblical Repos., April, 1845, p- 269. 
See also Passow, and Robinson, Lea. 
The sense, then, cannot be that, in’re- 
ference to his soul or spirit, he was pre- 
served alive when his body died, but 
that there was some agency or power 
restoring him to life, or reanimating 
him after he was dead. {| By the Spirit. 
According to the common reading in the 
Greek, this is eg Mvsjzers—with the 
article the— the Spirit.’ Hahn, Titt- 
man, and Griesbach omit the article, 
and then the reading is, ‘ quickened in 
spirit ;’ and thus the reading corresponds 
with the former expression, ‘in flesh’ 
(oupxt,) where the article also is want- 
ing. The word spirit, so far as the 
mere use of the word is concerned, might 
refer to his own soul, to his Divine 
nature, or to the Holy Spirit. It is 
evident (1.) that it does not refer to his 
own soul, for, (2) as we have seen, the 
reference in the former clause is to his 
human nature, including all that per- 
tained to him as a man, body and soul; 
(6) there was no power in his own spirit, 
regarded as that appertaining to hia 
human nature, to raise him up from the 
dead, any more than there is such a 
power in any other human soul. That 
power does not belong to a human soul 
in any of its relations or conditions. 
(2.) It seems equally clear that this 
does not refer to the Holy Spirit, or the 
Third Person of the Trinity, for it may 
be doubted whether the work of raising 
the dead is anywhere ascribed to that 
Spirit. His peculiar province is to 
enlighten, awaken, convict, convert, and 
sanctify the soul ; to apply the work of 
redemption to the hearts of men, and 
to lead them to God. This influence is 
moral, not physical; an influence ac- 
companying the truth, not the exertion 
of mere physical power. (8.) It re- 
mains, then, that the reference is to his 
own Divine nature—a nature by which 
he was restored to life after he was 
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crucified ; to the Son of God, regarded 


as the Second Person of the Trinity. 
This appears, not only from the facts 
above stated, but also (a) from the con- 
nection. It is stated that it was in or 
by this spirit that he went and preached 
in the days of Noah. But it was not 
his spirit as a man that did this, for his 
human soul had then no existence. Yet 
it seems that he did this personally or 
directly, and not by the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, for it is said that ‘he 
went and preached.’ The reference, 
therefore, cannot be to the Holy Ghost, 
and the fair conclusion is that it refers 
to his Divine nature. (6) This accords 
with what the apostle Paul says, (Rom. 
i. 8, 4,) ‘which was made of the seed 
of David according to. the flesh,’—that 
is, in respect to his human nature,— 
‘and declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness,’—that is, in respect to his Divine 
nature,—‘ by the resurrection from the 
dead.’ See Notes on that passage. (c) 
Tt accords with what the Saviour him- 
self says, John x. 17, 18: ‘I lay down 
my life, that I might take it again. 
No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. Ihave power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it 
again.’ This must refer to his Divine 
nature, for it is impossible to conceive 
that a human soul should have the power 
of restoring its former tenement, the 
body, to life. See Notes on the passage. 
The conclusion, then, to which we have 
come is, that the passage means, that 
as a man, a human being, he was put 
to death ; in respect to a higher nature, 
or by a higher nature, here denominated 
Spirit, (Tlvste,) he was restored to life. 
As a man, he died; as the incarnate 
Son of God, the Messiah, he was made 
alive again by the power of his own 
Divine Spirit, and exalted to heaven. 
Comp. Robinson’s Lex. on the word 
Tinto, C. 

19. By which, Evidently by the 
Spirit referred to in the previous verse 
—iv J—the Divine nature of the Son 
of God; that by which he was ‘ quick- 
ened ’ again, after he had been put to 
death; the Son of God regarded as a 
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preached unto the spirits in prison;¢ 
@ 18.427. 


Divine Being, or in that same nature 
which afterwards became incarnate, and 
whose agency was employed in quicken- 
ing the man Christ Jesus, who had 
been put to death. The meaning is, 
that the same ‘ Spirit’ which was effica- 
cious in restoring him to life, after he 
was put to death, was that by which he 
preached to the spirits in prison. {| He 


went. To wit, in the days of Noah. No 


particular stress should be laid here on 
the phrase ‘he went.’ The literal sense 
is, ‘he, having gone, preached,’ &c.— 
woptvésts. It is well known that such ex- 
pressions are often redundant in Greek 
writers, asin others. So Herodotus, ‘ to 
these things they spake; saying’—for 
they said. ‘And he, speaking, said ;’ 
that is, he said. So Eph. ii. 17, ‘And 
came and preached peace,’ &c. Matt. ix. 
13, ‘ But go and learn what that mean- 
eth,’ &e. So God is often represented 
as coming, as descending, &c., when he 
brings a message to mankind. Thus 
Gen. xi. 5, ‘The Lord came down to 
see the city and the tower.’ Exod. xix. 
20, ‘ The Lord came down upon Mount 
Sinai.’ Numb. xi. 25, ‘ The Lord came 
down in a cloud.’ 2 Sam. xxii. 10, ‘ He 
bowed the heavens and came down.’ 
The idea, however, would be conveyed 
by this language that he did this per- 
sonally, or by himself, and not merely 
by employing the agency of another. 
It would then be implied here, that 
though the instrumentality of Noah 
was employed, yet that it was done not 
by the Holy Spirit, but by him who 
afterwards became incarnate. On the 
supposition, therefore, that this whole 
passage refers to his preaching to the 
antediluvians in the time of Noah, and 
not to the ‘ spirits’ after they were con- 
fined in prison, this is language which 
the apostle would have properly and 
probably used. If that supposition meets 
the full force of the language, then no 
argument can be based on it in proof 
that he went to preach to them after 
their death, and while his body was 
lying in the grave. { And preached. 
The word used here (ixzpu%sy) is of a 
general character, meaning to make a 
proclamation of any kind, as a crier does, 
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or to deliver a message, and does not 
necessarily imply that it was the gospel 
which was preached, nor does it deter- 
mine anything in regard to the nature 
of the message. It is not affirmed that 
he preached the gospel, for if that spe- 
cific idea had been expressed it would 
have been rather by another word— 
swayysaiw. The word here used would 
be appropriate to such a message as 
Noah brought to his contemporaries, or 
to any communication which God made 
to men. See Matt. iii. 1; iv. 17; 
Mark i. 35; v. 20; vii. 86. It is im- 
plied in the expression, as alrcady re- 
marked, that he did this himself; that 
it was the Son of God who subsequently 
became incarnate, and not the Holy 
Spirit, that did this; though the lan- 
guage is consistent with the supposition 
that he did it by the instrumentality of 
another, to wit, Noah. Qui facit per 
alium, facit per se. God really pro- 
claims a message to mankind when he 
does it by the instrumentality of the 
prophets, or apostles, or other ministers 
of religion ; and all that is necessarily 
iriplied in this language would be met 
by the supposition that Christ delivered 
a message to the antediluvian race by 
the agency of Noah. No argument, 
therefore, can be derived from this 
language to prove that Christ went and 
personally preached to those who were 
confined in hades or in prison. §J Unto 
the spirits in prison. That is, clearly, 
to the spirits now in prison, for this is 
the fair meaning of the passage. The 
obvious sense is, that Peter supposed 
there were ‘spirits in prison’ at the 
time when he wrote, and that to those 
same spirits the Son of God had at some 
time ‘ preached,’ or had made some pro- 
clamation respecting the will of God. 
As this is the only passage in the New 
Testament on which the Romish doc- 
trine of purgatory is supposed to rest, 
it is important to ascertain the fair 
meaning of the language here employed. 
There are three obvious inquiries in 
ascertaining its signification. Who are 
referred to by spirits? What is meant 
by in prison? Was the message brought 
to them while in the prison, or at some 
previous period? I. Who are referred 
to by spirits? The specification in the 
next verse determines this. They were 
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those ‘ who were sometimes disobedient, 
when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah.’ No others 
are specified; and if it should be main- 
tained that this means that he went 
down to hell, or to sheol, and preached 
to those who are confined there, it could 
be inferred from this passage only that 
he preached to that portion of the lost 
spirits confined there which belonged to 
the particular generation in which Noah 
lived. Why he should do this; or how 
there should be such a separation made 
in hades that it could be done; or what 
was the nature of the message which he 
delivered to that portion, are questions 
which it is impossible for any man who 
holds to the opinion that Christ went 
down to hell after his death to preach, 
to answer. But if it means that he 
preached to those who lived in the days 
of Noah, while they were yet alive, the 
question will be asked why are they 
called ‘spirits?? Were they spirits 
then, or were they men like others? 
To this the answer is easy. Peter 
speaks of them as they were when ho 
wrote; not as they had been, or were at 
the time when the message was preached 
to them. The idea is, that to those 
spirits who were then in prison who had 
formerly lived in the days of Noah, the 
message had been in fact delivered. It 
was not necessary to speak of them 
precisely as they were at the time when 
it was delivered, but only in such a way 
as to identify them. We should use 
similar language now. If we saw a 
company of men in prison who had seen 
better days—a multitude now drunken, 
and debased, and poor, and riotous—it 
would not be improper to say that ‘the 
prospect of wealth and honour was once 
held out to this ragged and wretched 
multitude. All that is needful is to 
identify them as the same persons who 
once had this prospect. In regard to 
the inquiry, then, who these ‘spirits’ 
were, there can be no difference of 
opinion. They were that wicked race 
which lived in the days of Noah. There 
is no allusion in this passage to any 
other; there is no intimation that to 
any others of those ‘in prison’ the 
message here referred to had been de- 
livered. II. What is meant by pri- 
son here? Purgatory, or the limbus 
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patrum, say the Romanists—a place 
in which departed souls are supposed 
to be confined, and in which their final 
destiny may still be effected by the 
purifying fires which they endure, by 
the prayers of the living, or by a mes- 
sage in some way conveyed to their 
gloomy abodes—in which such sins may 
be expiated as do not deserve eternal 
damnation. The Syriac here is ‘tn 
sheol,’ referring to the abodes of the 
dead, or the place in which departed 
spirits are supposed todwell, The word 
rendered prison, (@vaaxi,) means pro- 
perly watch, guard—the act of keeping 
watch, or the guard itself; then watch- 
post, or station ; then a place where any 
one is watched or guarded, as a prison; 
then a watch in the sense of a division 
of the night, as the morning watch. It 
is used in the New Testament, with 
reference to the future world, only in 
the following places: 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
‘Preached unto the spirits in prison,’ 
and Rev. xx. 7, ‘ Satan shall be loosed 
put of his prison.’ An idea similar to 
the one here expressed may be found in 
2 Pet. ii. 4, though the word prison does 
not there occur: ‘God spared not the 
angels that sinned, but cast them down 
to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved unto judg- 
ment ;’ and in Jude 6, ‘ And the anges 
which kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, he hath reserved 
in everlasting chains, under darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day.’ 
The allusion, in the passage before us, 
is undoubtedly to confinement or im- 
prisonment in the invisible world ; and 
perhaps to those who are reserved there 
with reference to some future arrange- 
ment—for this idea enters commonly 
into the use of the word prison. There 
is, however, no specification of the place 
where this is ; no intimation that it is 
purgatory—a place where the departed 
are supposed to undergo purification ; 
no intimation that their condition can 
be affected by anything that we can do; 
no intimation that those particularly re- 
ferred to differ in any sense from the 
others who are confined in that world ; 
no hint that they can be released by 
any prayers or sacrifices of ours. This 
passage, therefore, cannot be adduced 
to support the Roman Catholic doc- 
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trine of purgatory, for (1,) the essential 
ideas which enter into the doctrine of 
purgatory are not to be found in the 
word here used ; (2,) there is no evidence 
in the fair interpretation of the passage 
that any message is borne to them while 
in prison; (3,) there is not the slightest 
hint that they can be released by any 
prayers or offerings of those who dwell 
on the earth. The simple idea is that 
of persons confined as in a prison ; and 
the passage will prove only that in the 
time when the apostle wrote there were 
those who were thus confined. III. Was 
the message brought to them while in 
prison, or at some previous period? ‘The 
Romanists say that it was while in pri- 
son; that Christ, after he was put to 
death in the body, was still kept alive 
in his spirit, and went and proclaimed 
his gospel to those who were in prison. 
So Bloomfield maintains, (i loc.,) and 
so Gicumenius and Cyril, as quoted by 
Bloomfield. But against this view there 
are plain objections drawn from the lan- 
guage of Pcter himself. (1.) As we have 
seen, the fair interpretation of the pas- 
sage ‘ quickened by the Spirit,’ is not 
that he was kept alive as to his human 
soul, but that he, after being dead, was 
made alive by his own Divine energy. 
(2.) If the meaning be that he went and 
preached after his death, it seems diffi- 
cult to know why the reference is to 
those only who ‘had been disobedient in 
the days of Noah.’ Why were they 
alone selected for this message? Are 
they separate from others? Were they 
the only ones in purgatory who could 
be beneficially affected by his preaching ? 
On the other method of interpretation, 
we can suggest a reason why they were 
particularly specified. But how can we 
on this? (3.) The language employed 
does not demand this interpretation. Its 
full meaning is met by the interpreta- 
tion that Christ once preached to the 
spirits then in prison, to wit, in the days 
of Noah; that is, that he caused a Di- 
vine message to be borne to them. Thus 
it would be proper to say that ‘ Whitefield 
came to America, and preached to the 
souls in perdition;’ or to go among the 
graves of the first settlers of New Haven, 
and say, ‘Davenport came from Eng- 
land to preach to the dead men around 
us.’ (4.) This interpretation accords 
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20 Which sometime were disobe- 
dient, when once the long suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, 


@ Gevi.,&e, 


with the design of the apostle in incul- 
cating the duty of patience and forbear- 
ance in trials; in encouraging those 
whom he addressed to be patient in 
their persecutions, See the analysis of 
the chapter. With this object in view, 
there was entire propriety in directing 
them to the long-suffering and forbear- 
ance evinced by the Saviour, through 
Noah. He was opposed, reviled, disbe- 
lieved, and, we may suppose, persecuted. 
It was to the purpose to direct them to 
the fact that he was saved as the result 
of his steadfastness to Him who had 
commanded him to preach to that un- 
godly generation. But what pertinency 
would there have been in saying that 
Christ went down to hell, and delivered 
some sort of a message there, we know 
not what, to those who are confined there? 

20. Which sometime were disobe- 
dient. Which were once, or formerly, 
(xors,) disobedient or rebellious. ‘The 
language here does not imply that they 
had ceased to be disobedient, or that 
they had become obedient at the time 
when the apostle wrote; but the object 
is to direct the attention to a former 
race of men characterized by disobe- 
dience, and to show the patience evinced 
under their provocations, in endeavour- 
ing to do them good. To say that men 
were formerly rebellious, or rebellious in 
a specified age, is no evidence that they 
are otherwise now. The meaning here 
is, that they did not obey the command 
of God when he called them to repent- 
ance by the preaching of Noah. Comp. 
2 Pet. ii. 5, where Noah is called ‘a 
preacher of righteousness.’ { When 
once the long suffering of God waited 
tn the days of Noah. God waited on 
that guilty race a hundred and twenty 
years, (Gen. vi. 3,) a period sufficiently 
protracted to evince his long-suffering 
toward one generation. It is not im- 
probable that during that whole period 
Noah was, in various ways, preaching 
to that wicked generation. Comp. Notes 
on Heb. xi. 7. FY While the ark was a 
preparing. It is probable that prepara- 
tions were made for building the ark 
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while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is, eight souls, 
were saved by water. 


during a considerable portion of that 
time. St. Peter’s, at Rome, was a 
much longer time in building ; and it is 
to be remembered that in the age of the 
world when Noah lived, and with the 
imperfect knowledge of the arts of naval 
architecture which must have prevailed, 
it was a much more serious undertak- 
ing to construct an ark that would 
hold such a variety and such a number 
of animals as that was designed to, 
and that would float safely for more 
than a year in an universal flood, than 
it was to construct such a fabric as 
St. Peter’s, in the days when that 
edifice was reared. | Wherein few, 
that is, eight souls. Hight persons— 
Noah and his wife, his three sons and 
their wives, Gen. vii. 7. The allusion 
to their being saved here seems to be ta 
encourage those whom Peter addressed 
to pérseverance and fidelity, in the 
midst of all the opposition which they 
might experience. Noah was not dis- 
heartened. Sustained by the Spirit of 
Christ—the presence of the Son of God 
—he continued to preach. He did not 
abandon his purpose, and the result 
was that he was saved. True, they 
were few in number who were saved; 
the great mass continued to be wicked ; 
but this very fact should be an en- 
couragement to us—that though the 
great mass of any one generation may 
be wicked, God can protect and save 
the few who are faithful. {By water. 
They were borne up by the waters, and 
were thus preserved. The thought on 
which the apostle makes his remarks 
turn, and which leads him in the next 
verse to the suggestions about baptism, 
is, that water was employed in their 
preservation, or that they owed their 
safety, in an important sense, to that 
element. In like manner we owe out’ 
salvation, in an important sense, to 
water; or, there is an important agency 
which it is made to perform in our sal- 
vatiou. The apostle does not say that it 
was in the same way, or that the one was 
a type designed to represent the other, 
or even that the efficacy of water was 
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21 The like figure whereunto, 
even baptism, doth also now save 


us, (not the putting away of the 
@ Ep.5.26, 


in both cases the same; but he says, 


that as Noah owed fis saivation to 
water, so there is an important sense in 
which water is employed in ours. There 
is in certain respects—he does not say 
in all respects—a resemblance between 
the agency of water in the salvation of 
Noah, and the agency of water in our 
salvation. In both cases water is em- 
ployed, though it may not be that it is 
in the same manner, or with precisely 
the same efficacy. 

21. The like figure whereunto, even 
baptism, doth also now save us. There 
are some various readings here in the 
Greek text, but the sense is not essen- 
tially varied. Some have proposed to 
read (@) to which instead of (¢) which, 
ro. as to make the sense ‘ the antitype 
to which baptism now also saves us.’ 
The antecedent to the relative, which- 
ever word is used, is clearly not the ark, 
but water; and the idea is, that as 
Noah was saved by water, so there is a 
sense in which water is made instru- 
mental in our salvation. The mention 
of water in the case of Noah, in con- 
nection with his being saved, by an ob- 
vious association suggested to the mind 
of the apostle the use of water in our 
salvation, and hence led him to make 
the remark about the connection of 
baptism with our salvation. The Greek 
word here rendered jigure—déyrirusov— 
antitype means properly, resisting a blow 
or impression, (from advci and edses ;) 
that is, hard, solid. In the New Tes- 
tament, however, it is used in a different 
sense; and (dyvei) anti, in composition, 
implies resemblance, correspondence ; 
and hence the word means, formed after 
a type or model; like ; corresponding ; 
that which corresponds to a type.—Rob. 
Lex. The word occurs only in this 
place and Heb. ix. 24, rendered figures. 
The meaning here is, that baptism cor- 
responded to, or had a resemblance to, 
the water by which Noah was saved; or 
that there was a use of water in the one 
case which corresponded in some re- 
spects to the water that was used in 
the other; to wit, in effecting salvation. 
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filth of the flesh, but the answer of 
a good conscience? toward God,) by 


the resurrection of Jesus Christ: 
& Ac.8.37; Ro.10,10. 


The apostle does not say that it corre- 
sponded in all respects; in respect, e. g., 
to quantity, or to the menner of ihe 
application, or to the efficacy ; but there 
is a sense in which water performs an 
important part in our salvation, as it 
did in his. (Baptism. Not the mere 
application of water, for that idea the 
apostle expressly disclaims, when he 
says that it involves not ‘ putting away 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of 
a good conscience toward God.’ The 
sense is, that baptism, including all 
that is properly meant by baptism as a 
religious rite—that is, baptism admi- 
nistered in connection with true repen- 
tance, and true faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and when it is properly a symbol of the 
aa away of sin, and of the renew- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
an act of unreserved dedication to God 
—now saves us, On the meaning of the 
word baptism, see Notes on Matt. iii. 6. 
{ Doth also now save us. The water 
saved Noah and his family from perish- 
ing in the flood ; to wit, by bearing up 
the ark. Baptism, in the proper sense 
of the term, as above explained, where 
the water used is a symbol, in like man- 
ner now saves us; that is, the water is 
an emblem of that purifying by which 
we are saved. It may be said to save 
us, not as the meritorious cause, but as 
the indispensable condition of salvation. 
No man can be saved without that re- 
genexated and purified heart of which 
baptism is the appropriate symbol, and 
when it would be proper to administer 
that ordinance. The apostle cannot 
have meant that water saves us in the 
same way in which it saved Noah, for 
that cannot be true. It is neither the 
same in quantity, nor is it applied in the 
same way, nor is it efficacious in the 
same manner. It is indeed connected 
with our salvation in its own proper way, 
as an emblem of that purifying of the 
heart by which we are saved. Thus it 
corresponds with the salvation of Noah 
by water, and is the (dvriruwer) antilype 
of that. Nor does it mean that the 
salvation of Noah by water was designed 
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to bea type of Christian baptism. There 
is not the least evidence of that; and it 
should not be affirmed without proof. 
The apostle saw a resemblance in some 
respects between the one and the other; 
such a resemblance that the one natur- 
ally suggested the other to his mind, 
and the resemblance was so important 
as to make it the proper ground of re- 
mark. 


[But if Noah’s preservation in the ark, be the 
type of that salvation of which baptism is the 
emblem, who shall say it was not so designed of 
God? Must we indeed regard the resemblance 
between Nouh’s deliverance and ours, as a happy 
coincidence merely? But the author is wont to 
deny typical design in very clear cases; and in 
avoiding one extreme seems to have gone into 
another. Some will have types everywhere; 
and, therefore, others will allow them nowhere. 
See Supp. Note, Heb. vii. 1; M‘Knight’s Essay, 
viii. Sect. v., on the laws of typical interpreta- 
tion, with his commentary in loco.) 


The points of resemblance in the two 
cases seem. to have been these: (1.) 
There was salvation in both ; Noah was 
saved from death, and we from hell, 
(2.) Water is employed in both cases— 
in the case of Noah to uphold the ark; 
in ours to be a symbol of our purification. 
(3.) The water in both cases is connected 
with salvation : in the case of Noah by 
sustaining the ark; in ours by being a 
symbol of salvation, of purity, of cleans- 
ing, of that by which we may be brought 
to God. The meaning of this part of 
the verse, therefore, may be thus expres- 
sed : ‘Noah and his family were saved 
by water, the antitype to which (to wit, 
that which in important respects corre- 
sponds to that) baptism (not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, or the 
mere application of material water, but 
that purifying of the heart of which it 
is the appropriate emblem) now saves 
us. {| Not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh. Not a mere external 
washing, however soleranly done. No 
outward ablution or purifying saves us, 
but that which pertains to the con- 
science. This important clause is thrown 
in to guard the statement from the abuse 
to which it would otherwise be liable, 
the supposition that baptism has of itself 
a purifying and saving power. To guard 
against this, the apostle expressly de- 
claves that he means much more than 
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a mere outward application of water. 
{ But the answer of a good conscience 
toward God. The word here rendered 
answer (iwtparnee) means properly a 
question, an inquiry. It is ‘spoken of 
a question put to a convert at baptism, 
or rather of the whole process of question 
and answer; that is, by implication, 
examination, profession.’ — Robinson, 
Lex. It is designed to mark the spirit- 
ual character of the baptismal rite in 
contrast with a mere external purifica- 
tion, and evidently refers to something 
that occurred at baptism ; some question, 
inquiry, or examination, that took place 
then ; and it would seem to imply, (1,) 
that when baptism was performed, there 
was some question or inquiry in regard 
to the belief of the candidate ; (2,) that 
an answer was expected, implying that 
there was a good conscience; that is, 
that the candidate had an enlightened 
conscience, and was sincere in his pro- 
fession ; and, (3,) that the real efficacy 
of baptism, or its power in saving, was 
not in the mere external rite, but in the 
state of the heart, indicated by the 
question and answer, of which that was 
the emblem. On the meaning of the 
phrase ‘a good conscience,’ see Notes on 
ver. 16 of this chapter. Compare on 
this verse Neander, Geschich der Pflanz. 
u. Leit. der chr, Kirche, i. p. 203, seq., 
in Bibl. Reposi. iv. 272, seq. It is in 
the highest degree probable that ques- 
tions would be proposed to candidates 
for baptism respecting their belief, and 
we have an instance of this fact un- 
doubtedly in the case before us. How 
extensive such examinations would be, 
what points would be embraced, how 
much reference there was to personal 
experience, we have, of course, no certain 
means of ascertaining. We may sup- 
pose, however, that the examination 
pertained to what constituted the essen- 
tial features of the Christian religion, 
as distinguished from other systems, and 
to the cordial belief of that system by 
the candidate. § By the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. That is, we are saved 
in this manner through the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. ‘The whole efficiency 
in the case is derived from that. If he 
had not been raised from the dead, 
baptism would have been vain, and 
there would have been no power to save 
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22 Who is gone into heaven, and 
is on the right hand of God: angels 


us. 

the Notes on Rom. vi. 4,5. The points, 
therefore, which are established in re- 
gard to baptism by this important pas- 
sage are these: (1.) That Christian 
baptism is not a mere external rite; a 
mere outward ablution ; a mere appli- 
cation of water to the body. It is not 
contemplated that it shall be an empty 
form, and its essence does not consist in 
a mere ‘ putting away of the filth of the 
flesh.’ There is a work to be done in 
respect to the conscience which cannot 
be reached by the application of water. 
(2.) That there was an examination 
among the early Christians when a can- 
didate was about to be baptized, and of 
course such an examination is proper 
now. Whatever was the ground of the 
examination, it related to that which 
existed before the baptism was adminis- 
tered. It was not expected that it 
should be accomplished by the baptism. 
There is, therefore, implied evidence 
here that there was no reliance placed 
on that ordinance to produce that which 
constituted the ‘ answer of a good con- 
science ;’ in other words, that it was 
not supposed to have an efficacy to pro- 
duce that of itself, and was not a con- 
verting or regenerating ordinance. (3.) 
The ‘answer’ which was returned in 
the inquiry, was to be such as indicated 
a good conscience; that is, as Bloom- 
field expresses it, (New Test. in loc.,) 
‘that which enables us to return such 
an answer as springs from a good con- 
science towards God, which can be no 
other than the inward change and reno- 
vation wrought by the Spirit.’ Jt was 
supposed, therefore, that there would 
be an internal work of grace; that there 
would be much more than an outward 
rite in the whole transaction, The 
application of water is, in fact, but an 
emblem or symbol of that grace in the 
heart, and is to be administered as de- 
noting that. It does not convey grace 
to the soul by any physical efficacy of 
the water. It is a symbol of the puri- 
fying influences of religion, and is made 
@ means of grace in the same way as 
obedience to any other of the commands 
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“and authorities and powers being 
made subject unto him. 
@ Ep.1-21. 


of God. (4.) There is no efficacy in 
the mere application of water in any 
form, or with any ceremonies of religion, 
to put away sin. It is the ‘good con- 
science,’ the renovated heart, the puri- 
fied soul, of which baptism is the emblem, 
that furnishes evidence of the Divine 
acceptance and favour. Comp. Heb. ix. 
9,10. There must be a deep internal 
work on the soul of man, in order that 
he may be acceptable to God; and when 
that is wanting, no external rite is of 
any avail. Yet, (5,) it does not follow 
from this that baptism is of no impor- 
tance. The argument of the apostle 
here is, that it ¢s of great importance. 
Noah was saved by water ; and so bap- 
tism has an important connection with 
our salvation. As water bore up the 
ark, and was the means of saving Noah, 
so baptism by water is the emblem of 
our salvation; and when administered 
in connection with a ‘ good conscience,’ 
that is, with a renovated heart, it is aa 
certainly connected with our salvation 
as the sustainmg waters of the flood 
were with the salvation of Noah. No 
man can prove from the Bible that 
baptism has no important connection 
with salvation; and no man can prove 
that by neglecting it he will be as likely 
to obtain the Divine favour as he would 
by observing it. It is a means of ex- 
hibiting great and important truths in 
an impressive manner to the soul ; it is 
a means of leading the soul to an entire 
dedication to a God of purity; it is a 
means through which God manifests 
himself to the soul, and through which 
he imparts grace, as he does in all other 
acts of obedience to his commandments. 

22. Who is gone into heaven. Notes, 
Acts i. 9. And is on the right hand 
of God. Notes, Mark xvi.19. {| Angels 
and authorities and powers being made 
subject unto him. See Notes, Eph. i. 
20, 21. The reason why the apostle 
here adverts to the fact that the Lord 
Jesus is raised up to the right hand of 
God, and is so honoured in heaven, seems 
to have been to encourage those to whom 
he wrote to persevere in the service of 
God, though they were perseeuted. The 
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Lord Jesus was in like manner perse- 
cuted. He was reviled, and rejected, 
and put to death. Yet he ultimately 
triumphed. He was raised from the 
dead, and was exalted to the highest 
place of honour in the universe. Even 
so they, if they did not faint, might 
hope to come off in the end triumphant. 
As Noah, who had been faithful and 
steadfast when surrounded by a scoffing 
world, was at last preserved by his faith 
from ruin, and as the Redeemer, though 
persecuted and put to death, was at last 
exalted to the right hand of God, so 
would it be with them if they bore their 
trials patiently, and did not faint or fail 
in the persecutions which they endured. 

In view of the exposition in vers. 1 
and 2, we may remark, (1,) that it is 
our duty to seek the conversion and 
salvation of our impenitent relatives and 
friends. All Christians have relatives 
and friends who are impenitent ; it is a 
rare thing that some of the members of 
their own families are not so. In most 
families, even Christian families, there 
is a husband or a wife, a father or a 
mother, a son or daughter, a brother or 
sister, who is not converted. To all 
such, they who are Christians owe im- 
portant duties, and there is none more 
important than that of seeking their 
conversion. ‘That this is a duty is 
clearly implied in this passage in refer- 
ence to a wife, and for the same reason 
it is a duty in reference to all other 
persons. It may be further apparent 
from these considerations: (a) It is an 
important part of the business of all 
Christians to seek the salvation of 
others. This is clearly the duty of 
ministers of the gospel; but it is no less 
the duty of all who profess to be fol- 
lowers of the Saviour, and to take him 
as their example and guide. Comp. 
James v. 19,20. (5) It is a duty pecu- 
liarly devolving on those who have re- 
latives who are unconverted, on account 
of the advantages which they have for 
doing it. They are with them con- 
stantly; they have their confidence and 
affection ; they can feel more for them 
than any one else can; and if they are 
not concerned for their salvation, they 
cannot hope that any others will be. 
(c) Ié is not wholly an improper motive 
to seek their salvation from the happi- 
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ness which it would confer on those who 
are already Christians. It is not im- 
propér that a wife should be stimulated 
to desire the conversion of her husband 
from the increased enjoyment which she 
would have if her partner in life were 
united with her in the same hope of 
heaven, and from the pleasure which it 
would give to enjoy the privilege of 
religious worship in the family, and the 
aid which would be furnished in training 
up her children in the Lord. A Chris- 
tian wife and mother has important 
duties to perform towards her children ; 
it is not improper that in performing 
those duties she should earnestly desire 
the co-operation of her partner in life. 
(2.) Those who have impenitent hus- 
bands and friends should be encouraged 
in seeking their conversion. It is plainly 
implied (vers. 1, 2) that it was not to 
be regarded as a hopeless thing, but that 
in all cases they were to regard it as 
possible that unbelieving husbands might 
be brought to the knowledge of the truth. 
If this is true of husbands, it is no less 
true of other friends. We should never 
despair of the conversion of a friend as 
long as life lasts, however far he may 
be from the path of virtue and piety. 
The grounds of encouragement are such 
as these: (a) You have an influence over 
them which no other one has ; and that 
influence may be regarded as capital, 
which will give you great advantages in 
seeking their conversion. (b) You have 
access to them at times when their minds 
are most open to serious impressions, 
Every man has times when he may be 
approached on the subject of religion ; 
when he is pensive and serious; when 
he is disappointed and sad; when the 
affairs of this world do not go well with 
him, and his thoughts are drawn along 
to a better. There are times in the life 
of every man when he is ready to open 
his mind to a friend on the subject of 
religion, and when he would be glad of 
a word of friendly counsel and encour- 
agement. It is much to have access to 
@ man at such times. (c) If all the 
facts were known which have occurred, 
there would be no lack of encouragement 
to labour for the conversion of impeni- 
tent relatives and friends. Many a 
husband owes his salvation to the per- 
severing solicitude and prayers of a wife; 
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many a son will enter heaven because a 
mother never ceased to pray for his sal- 
vation, even when to human view there 
seemed no hope of it. 

(3.) We may learn (vers. 1, 2) what 
are the principal means by which we 
are to hope to secure the conversion and 
salvation of impenitent friends. It is 
to be mainly by a pure life; by a holy 
walk; by a consistent example. Con- 
versation, properly so called, is not to be 
regarded as excluded from those means, 
but the main dependence is to be on a 
holy life. This is to be so, because (a) 
most persons form their notions of reli- 
gion from what they see in the lives of 
its professed friends. It is not somuch 
what they hear in the pulpit, for they 
regard preaching as a mere professional 
business, by which a man gets a living; 
not so much by books in defence and 
explanation of religion, for they seldom 
or never read them; not by what reli- 
gion enabled the martyrs to do, for they 
may have scarcely heard the names of 
even the most illustrious of the martyrs ; 
but by what they see in the walk and 
conversation of those who profess to be 
Christians, especially of those who are 
their near relations. ‘The husband is 
forming his views of religion constantly 
from what he sees on the brow and in 
the eye of his professedly Christian wife ; 
the brother from what he sees in his 
sister ; the child from what he sees in 
the parent. (5) Those who profess to 
be Christians have an opportunity of 
showing the power of religion in a way 
which is superior to any abstract argu- 
ment. It controls their temper; it 
makes them kind and gentle; it sustains 
them in trial; it prompts them to deeds 
of benevolence; it disposes them to be 
contented, ta be forgiving, to be patient 
in the reverses of life. Every one may 
thus be always doing something to make 
an impression favourable to religion on 
the minds of others. Yet it is also true 
that much may be done, and should be 
done for the conversion of others, by 
conversation properly so called, or by 
direct address and appeal. There is 
nothing, however, which requires to be 
managed with more prudence than con- 
versation with those who are not Chris- 
tians, or direct efforts to lead them to 
attend to the subject of religion. In 
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regard to this it may be observed, (a,) 
that it does no good to be always talking 
withthem. Such a course only produces 
disgust. (b) It does no good to talk 
to them at unseasonable and improper 
times. If they are specially engaged 
in their business, and would not like to 
be interrupted—if they are in company 
with others, or even with their family 
—it does little good to attempt a con- 
versation with them. It is ‘the word 
that is fitly spoken that is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver,’ Prov. xxv. 11. 
(c) It does no good to scold them on the 
subject of religion, with a view to make 
them Christians. In such a case you 
show a spirit the very reverse of that 
religion which you are professedly en- 
deavouring topersuade them to embrace. 
(d@) All conversation with impenitent 
sinners should be kind, and tender, and 
respectful. It should be addressed to 
them when they will be disposed to listen; 
usually when they are alone ; and espe- 
cially when from trials or other causes 
they may be in such a state of mind 
that they will be willing to listen. It 
may be added, that impenitent sinners 
are much more frequently in such a 
state of mind than most Christians sup- 
pose, and that they often wonder that 
their Christian friends do not speak to 
them about the salvation of the soul. 

From the exposition given of the im- 
portant verses 18-21, we may derive 
the following inferences :— 

(1.) The pre-existence of Christ. If 
he preached to the antediluvians in the 
time of Noah, he must have had an ex- 
istenee at that time. 

(2.) His divinity. If he was ‘ quick- 
ened ’ or restored to life by his own ex- 
alted nature, he must be Divine ; for 
there is no more inalienable attribute 
of the Deity than the power of raising 
the dead. 

(3.) If Christ preached to the heathen 
world in the time of Noah, for the same 
reason it may be regarded as true that 
all the messages which are brought to 
men, calling them to repentance, in any 
age or country, are through him. Thus 
it was Christ who spake by the pre- 
phets and by the apostles; and thus he 
speaks now by his ministers. 

(4.) If this interpretation is well- 
founded, it takes away one of the 
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ORASMUCH then as Christ 
hath suffered for us in the flesh, 

arm yourselves likewise with the 
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same mind :¢ for he * that hath suf- 
fered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin; 
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strongest supports of the doctrine of 
purgatory. There is no stronger pas- 
sage of the Bible in support of this 
doctrine ‘than the one before us; and 
if thts does not countenance it, it may 
be safely affirmed that it has not a sha- 
dow of proof in the sacred Scriptures. 

(5.) It follows that there is no hope 
or prospect that the gospel will be 
preached to those who are lost. This 
is the only passage in the Bible that 
could be supposed to teach any such 
doctrine ; and if the interpretation 
above proposed be correct, this furnishes 
no ground of belief that if a man dies 
impenitent he will ever be favoured 
with another offer of mercy. This in- 
terpretation also accords with all the 
other representations in the Bible. ‘ As 
the tree fallcth, so it lies.’ ‘ He that is 
holy, let him be holy still; and he that 
is filthy, let him be filthy still,” All the 
representations in the Bible lead us to 
suppose that the eternal destiny of the 
soul after death is fixed, and that the 
only change which can ever occur in the 
future state is that which will be pro- 
duced by DEVELOPEMENT : the develope- 
ment of the principles of piety in 
heayen ; the developement of the prin- 
ciples of evil in hell. 

(6.) It follows, that if there is not a 
place of purgatory in the future world, 
there is a place of punishment. If the 
word prison, in the passage before us, does 
not mean purgatory, and does not refer 
to a detention with a prospect or pos- 
sibility of release, it must refer to de- 
tention of another kind, and for another 
purpose, and that can be only with re- 
ference ‘to the judgment of the great 
day,’ 2 Pet. ii. 14; Jude 6. From that 
gloomy prison there is no evidence that 
any have been, or will be, released. 

(7.) Men shouid embrace the gospel 
at once. Now it is offered to them ; in 
the future world it will not be. But 
even if it could be proved that the gos- 
pel would be offered to them in the future 
world, it would be better to embrace it 
now. Why should men go down to that 


world to suffer long before they become 
reconciled to God? Why choose to 
taste the sorrows of hell before they em- 
brace the offers of mercy? Why go 
to that world of woe at all? Are men 
so in love with suffering and danger that 
they esteem it wise to go down to that 
dark prison-house, with the intention or 
the hope that the gospel may be offered 
to them there, and that when there 
they may be disposed to embrace it ? 
Even if it could be shown, therefore, 
that they might again hear the voice of 
mercy and salvation, how much wiser 
would it be to hearken to the voice now, 
and become reconciled to God here, and 
never experience in any way the pangs 
of the second death! But of any such 
offer of mercy in the world of despair, 
the Bible contains no intimation; and 
he who goes to the eternal world unre- 
conciled to God, perishes for ever. The 
moment when he crosses the line be- 
tween time and eternity, he goes for 
ever beyond the boundaries of hope. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


Tas chapter relates principally to 
the manner in which those to whom 
the apostle wrote ought to bear their 
trials, and to the encouragements to a 
holy life, notwithstanding their perse- 
cutions. He had commenced the sub- 
ject in the preceding chapter, and had 
referred them particularly to the ex- 
ample of the Saviour. His great soli- 
citude was, that if they suffered, it 
should not be for crime, and that their 
enerhies should not be able to bring any 
well-founded accusation against them 
He would have them pure and harmless, 
patient and submissive ; faithful in the 
performance of their duties, and confi- 
dently looking forward to the time 
when they should be delivered. He ex- 
horts them, therefore, to the following 
things : (a) Toarm themselves with tha 
same mind that was in Christ ; to con- 
sider that the past time of their lives 
was enough for them to have wrought 
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2 That he¢no longer should live 
the rest of Ais time in the flesh to 


the lusts of men, but to the will of 


God. 
3 For the time * past of our life 
a 2Co.5.15. 


the will of the flesh, and that now it 
was their duty to be separate from the 
wicked world, in whatever light the 
world might regard their conduct—re- 
membering that they who calumniated 
them must soon give account to God, 
vers. 1-6. (b) He reminds them that 
the end of all things was at hand, and 
that it became them to be sober, and 
watch unto prayer, ver. 7. (c) He ex- 
horts them to the exercise of mutual 
love and hospitality—virtues eminently 
useful in a time of persecution and 
afflictions, vers. 8,9. (d@) He exhorts 
them to a performance of every duty 
with seriousness of manner, and fidelity 
—whether it were in preaching, or in 
dispensing alms to the poor and needy, 
vers. 10,11. (¢) He tells them not to 
think it strange that they were called 
to pass through fiery trials, nor to sup- 
pose that any unusual thing had hap- 
pened to them; reminds them that 
they only partook of Christ’s sufferings, 
and that it was to be regarded as a 
favour if any one suffered as a Christian; 
and presses upon them the thought that 
they ought to be careful that none of 
them suffered for crime, vers. 12-16. 
(f) He reminds them that the righteous 
would be saved with difficulty, and that 
the wicked would certainly be destroyed; 
and exhorts them, therefore, to commit 
the keeping of their souls to a faithful 
Creator, vers. 18, 19. 

1, Forasmuch then as Christ hath 
sufered for us in the flesh. Since he 
ag a man has died for us. Notes, chap. 
iii. 18. The design was to set the suf- 
fering Redeemer before them as an ex- 
ample in their trials. {| Arm yourselves 
likewise with the samemind. That is, 
evidently, the same mind that he evinced 
—a readiness to suffer in the cause of 
religion, a readiness to die as he had 
done. This readiness to suffer and die, 
the apostle speaks of as armour, and 
having this is represented as being 
armed. Armour is put on for offensive 
or defensive purposes in war; and the 
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may suffice us to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of 
wine, revellings, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries ; 

3 1 Co.6.11; Tit.3.3. 


idea of the apostle here is, that that state 


of mind when we are ready to meet with 
persecution and trial, and when we are 
ready to die, will answer the purpose of 
armour in engaging in the conflicts and 
strifes which pertain to us as Christians, 
and especially in meeting with persecu- 
tions and trials, We are to put on the 
same fortitude which the Lord Jesus 
had, and this will be the best defence 
against our foes, and the best security 
of victory. {J For he that hath suffered 
inthe flesh hath ceased from sin. Comp. 
Notes, Rom. vi. 7. To ‘suffer in the 
flesh’ is to die. The expression here 
has a proverbial aspect, and seems to 
have meant something like this: ‘ when 
a man is dead, he will sin no more ;’ 
referring of course to the present life. 
So if a Christian becomes dead in a 
moral sense—dead to this world, dead 
by being crucified with Christ (see 

otes, Gal. ii, 20)—he may be expected 
to cease from sin. The reasoning is 
based en the idea that there is such a 
union between Christ and the believer 
that his death on the cross secured the 
death of the believer to the world. Comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 11; Col. ii. 20; iii. 8. 

2. That he no longer should live. 
That is, he has become, through the 
death of Christ, dead to the world and 
to the former things which influenced 
him, in order that he should hereafter 
live not to the lusts of the flesh. See 
Notes, 2 Cor. v.15. J The rest of his 
time in the flesh. The remainder of the 
time that he is to continue in the flesh; 
that is, that he is to live on the earth. 
q To the lusts of men. Such lusts as 
men commonly live for and indulge in. 
Some of these are enumerated in the 
following verse. {J But to the will of 

In such a manner as God com- 
mands, The object of redemption is to 
rescue us from being swayed by wicked 
lusts, and to bring us to be conformed 
wholly to the will of God. 

8. For the time past of our life may 
suffice us. ‘We fave spent sufficient 
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time in indulging ourselves, and follow- 
ing our wicked propensities, and we 
should hereafter live in a different man- 
ner.’ This does not mean that it was 
ever proper thus to live, but that, as 
we would say, ‘we have had enough of 
these things ; we have tried them ; there 
is no reason why we should indulge in 
them any more.’ An expression quite 
similar to this occurs in Horace—Lusisti 
satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti. Tempus 
abire tibi est, dc.—Epis. ii. 213. | To 
have wrought the wilt of the Gentiles. 
This does not mean to be subservient to 
their will, but to have done what they 
willed to do ; that is, to live as they did. 
That the Gentiles or heathen lived in 
the manner immediately specified, see 
demonstrated in the Notes on Rom. i. 
21-32. J When we walked in lascivi- 
ousness. When we lived in the indul- 
gence of corrupt passions—the word 
walk being often used in the Scriptures 
to denote the manner of life. On the 
word lasciviousness, see Notes on Rom. 
xiii. 18. The apostle says we, not as 
meaning that he himself had been ad- 
dicted to these vices, but as speaking of 
those who were Christians in general. 
It is common to say that we lived so 
and so, when speaking of a collection of 
persons, without meaning that each one 
was guilty of all the practices enume- 
rated. See Notes on 1 Thess. iv. 17, for 
a similar use of the word we. The use 
of the word we in this place would show 
that the apostle did not mean to set 
himself up as better than they were, but 
was willing to be identified with them. 
{ Lusts. The indulgence of unlawful 
desires. Notes, Rom. i. 24. §J Ewcess 
of wine. The word here used (otvopavyiz) 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. It properly means overflowing 
of wine, (aves, wine, and @Avw, to over- 
flow ;) then wine-drinking ; drunken- 
ness. That this was a common vice 
need not be proved. Multitudes of those 
who became Christians had been drunk- 
ards, for intemperance abounded in all 
the heathen world. Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 
9-11 It should not be inferred here 
from the English translation, ‘ excess of 
wine,’ that wine is improper only when 
used to excess, or that the moderate use 
of wine is proper. Whatever may be 
true on that point, nothing can be de- 
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termined in regard to it from the use of 
this word. The apostle had his eye on 
one thing—on such a use of wine as 
led to intoxication; such as they had 
indulged in before their conversion. 
About the impropriety of that, there 
could be no doubt. Whether any use of 
wine, by Christians or other persons, 
was lawful, was another question. It 
should be added, moreover, that the 
phrase ‘excess of wine’ does not pre- 
cisely convey the meaning of the origi- 
nal. The word excess would naturally 
imply something more than was need- 
ful; or something beyond the proper 
limit or measure ; but no such idea is in 
the original word. That refers merely 
to the abundance of wine, without any 
reference to the inquiry whether there 
was more than was proper or not. Tins 
dalrenders it, somewhat better, drunken- 
ness. So Luther, Trunkenhett. J Re- 
vellings. Rendered stoting in Rom. 
xiii. 13. See Notes on that verse. The 
Greek word (xaos) occcurs only here, 
and in Rom. xiii. 13, and Gal. v. 21. 
It means feasting, revel; ‘a carousing 
or merry-making after supper, the guests 
often sallying into the streets, and going 
through the city with torches, music, 
and songs in honour of Bacchus,’ &ec. 
— Robinson, Lex. The word would 
apply to all such noisy and boisterous 
processions now—scenes wholly inappro- 
priate to the Christian. {| Banquetings. 
The word here used (@éreg) occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
means properly drinking; an act of 
drinking; then a drinking bout ; drink- 
ing together. The thing forbidden by it 
is an assembling together for the purpose 
of drinking. There is nothing in this 
word referring to eating, or to banqueting, 
as the term is now commonly employed. 
The idea in the passage is, that it is 
improper for Christians to meet together 
for the purpose of drinking—as wine, 
toasts, &c. The prohibition would ap- 
ply to all those assemblages where this 
is understood to be the main object, It 
would forbid, therefore, an attendance 
on all those celebrations in which drink- 
ing toasts is understood to be an essen- 
tial part of the festivities, and all those 
where hilarity and joyfulness are sought 
to be produced by the intoxicating bow]. 
Such are not proper places for Chris. 
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4 Wherein they think it strange 
that ye run not with them to the 


tians. Qf And abominable idolatries. 
Literally, unlawful idolatries; that is, 
unlawful to the Jews, or forbidden by 
their laws. Then the expression is used 
in the sense of wicked, impious, since 
what is unlawful is impious and wrong. 
That the vices here referred to were 
practised by the heathen world is well 
known. See Notes on Rom. i. 26-31. 
That many who became Christians were 
guilty of them before their conversion is 
clear from this passage. The fact that 
they were thus converted shows the 
power of the gospel, and also that we 
should not despair in regard to those 
who are indulging in these vices now. 
They seem indeed almost to be hopeless, 
but we should remember that many who 
became Christians when the gospel was 
first preached, as well as since, were of 
this character. If they were reclaimed ; 
if those who had been addicted to the 
gross and debasing vices referred to here, 
were brought into the kingdom of God, 
we should believe that those who are 
living in the same manner now may also 
be recovered. From the statement made 
in this verse, that ‘the time past of our 
lives may suffice to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles,’ we may remark 
that the same may be said by all Chris- 
tians of themselves; the same thing is 
true of all who are living insin. (1.) It 
is true of all who are Christians, and 
they feel it, that they lived long enough 
in sin. (a) They made a fair trial— 
many of them with ample opportunities; 
with abundant wealth; with all that the 
fashionable world can furnish; with all 
that can be derived from low and gross 
indulgences. Many who are now Chris- 
tians had opportunities of living in 
splendour and ease; many moved in gay 
and brilliant circles; many occupied 
stations of influence, or had brilliant 
prospects of distinction ; many gave in- 
dulgence to gross propensities; many 
were the companions of the vile and the 
abandoned. Those who are now Chris- 
tians, take the church at large, have 
had ample opportunity of making the 
fullest trial of what sin and the world can 
furnish. (6) They all feel that the past 
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same excess of riot, speaking evil 
of you: 
@ Ac.13.45, 


is enough for this manner of living. It 
is ‘sufficient’ to satisfy them that the 
world cannot furnish what the soul de- 
mands. They need a better portion; 
and they can now see that there is no 
reason why they should desire to con- 
tinue the experiment in regard to what 
the world can furnish. On that unwise 
and wicked experiment they have ex- 
pended time enough; and satisfied with 
that, they desire to return to it no more. 
(2.) The same thing is true of the wicked 
—of all who are living for the world. 
The time past should be regarded as 
sufficient to make an experiment in 
sinful indulgences ; for (a) the experi- 
ment has been made by millions before 
them, and has always failed ; and they 
can hope to find in sin only what has 
always been found—disappointment, 
mortification, and despair. (b) They 
have madea sufficient experiment. They 
have never found in those indulgences 
what they flattered themselves the 
would find, and they have seen enoug 
to satisfy them that what the immortal 
soul needs can never be obtained there. 
(c) They have spent sufficient time in 
this hopeless experiment. Life is short. 
Man has no time to waste. He may 
soon die—and at whatever period of life 
any one may be who is living in sin, we 
may say to him that he has already 
wasted enough of life; he has thrown 
away enough of probation in a fruitless 
attempt to find happiness where it can 
never be found. For any purpose what- 
ever for which any one could ever sup- 
pose it to be desirable to live in sin, the 
past should suffice. But why should it 
ever be deemed desirable at all? The 
fruits of sin are always disappointment, 
tears, death, despair. 

4, Wherein they think tt atrange. Tn 
respect to which vices, they who were 
once your partners and accomplices now 
think it strange that you no longer unite 
with them. They do not understand 
the reasons why you have left them. 
They regard you as abandoning a course 
of lite which has much to attract and to 
make life merry, for a severe and gloomy 
superstition. This is a trua account of 
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the feelings which the people of the world 
have when their companions and friends 
leave them and become Christians. It 
is to them a strange and unaccountable 
thing, that they give up the pleasures 
of the world for a course of life which to 
them seems to promise anything but 
happiness, Even the kindred of the 
Saviour regarded him as ‘ beside him- 
self,’ (Mark iii. 21,) and Festus sup- 
posed that Paul was mad, Acts xxvi. 24. 
There is almost nothing which the peo- 
ple of the world so little comprehend as 
the reasons which influence those with 
ample means of worldly enjoyment to 
leave the circles of gaiety and vanity, 
and to give themselves to the serious 
employments of religion. The epithets 
of fool, enthusiast, fanatic, are terms 
which frequently occur to the heart to 
llenote this, if they are not always al- 
Jowed to escape from the lips. The 
reasons why they esteem this so strange, 
are something like the following: (1.) 
They do not appreciate the motives 
which influence those who leave them. 
They feel that it is proper to enjoy the 
world, and to make life cheerful, and 
they do not understand what it is to 
act under a deep sense of responsibility 
to God, and with reference to eternity. 
They live for themselves. They seek 
happiness as the end and aim of life. 
They have never been accustomed to 
direct the mind onward to another world, 
and to the account which they must soon 
render at the bar of God. Unaccustomed 
to act from any higher motives than 
those which pertain to the present world, 
they cannot appreciate the conduct of 
those who begin to live and act for eter- 
nity. (2.) They do not yet see the guilt 
and folly of sinful pleasures. They are 
not convinced of the deep sinfulness of the 
human soul, and they think it strange 
that others should abandon a course of 
life which seems to them so innocent. 
They do not see why those who have 
been so long accustomed to these indul- 
gences should have changed their opi- 
nions, and why they now regard those 
things as sinful which they once con- 
sidered to be harmless. (3.) They do 
not see the force of the argument for 
religion. Not having the views of the 
unspeakable importance of religious 
truth and duty which Christians now 
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have, they wonder that they should 
break off from the course of life which 
they formerly pursued, and separate 
from the mass of their fellow-men. 
Hence they sometimes regard the con- 
duct of Christians as amiable weakness; 
sometimes as superstition ; sometimes as 
sheer folly ; sometimes as madness; and 
sometimes as sourness and misanthropy. 
In all respects they esteem it strange. 
** Lions and beasts of savage namo 
Put on the nature of the lamb, 


While the wide world csteems it strange, 
Gaze, and admire, and hate the change.” 


q That ye run not with them. There 
may be an allusion here to the well- 
known orgies of Bacchus, in which his 
votaries ran as if excited by the furies, 
and were urged on as if transported with 
madness. See Ovid, Metam. iii. 529, 
thus translated by Addison : 

‘* For now, through prostrate Greece, young Bacchus 

rode, 
Whilst howling matrons celebrate the god ; 


All ranks and sexes to his orgies ran, 
To mingls in the pomp and fill the train.” 


The language, however, will well de- 
scribe revels of any sort, and at any 
period of the world. {| Zo the same 
excess of riot. The word rendered ex- 
cess (aveacuois) Means, properly, a pour- 
ing out, an affusion; and the idea here 
is, that all the sources and forms of riot 
and disorder were poured out together. 
There was no withholding, no restraint, 
The most unlimited indulgence was 
given to the passions. This was the 
case in the disorder referred to among 
the ancients, as it is the case now in 
scenes of midnight revelry. On the 
meaning of the word riot, see Notes on 
Eph. v. 18; Tit.i.6. J Speaking evil 
of you. Gr., blaspheming. Notes, Matt. 
ix. 3. The meaning here is, that they 
used harsh and reproachful epithets of 
those who would not unite with them in 
their revelry. They called them fools, 
fanatics, hypocrites, dsc. ‘The idea is 
not that they blasphemed God, or that 
they charged Christians with crime, but 
that they used language fitted to injure 
the feelings, the character, the reputa- 
tion of those who would no longer unite 
with them in the ways of vice and folly. 
5. Who shall give account. That is, 
they shall not do this with impunity. 
They are guilty in this of a great wrong 
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5 Who shall give account to him 
that is ready to judge the quick and 
the dead. 


6 For, for this cause was the gos- 
a Mat.31.9. 


——$—$— $< 
and they must answer for it to God. 


q That is ready to judge. That is, 
‘who is prepared to judge’—ef ivoizas 
Sores. See the phrase used in Acts 
xxi. 13: ‘I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem,’ 
2 Cor. xii. 14: « The third time I am 
ready to come to you.’ Compare the 
word ready—troeos—in Matt. xxii. 4, 
8; xxiv. 44; xxv. 10; Luke xii. 40; 
xxii. 33; 1 Pet.i. 5. The meaning is, 
not that he was about to do it, or that 
the day of judgment was near at hand 
—whatever the apostle may have sup- 

osed to be true on that point—but that 

e was prepared for it; all the arrange- 
ments were made with reference to it; 
there was nothing to hinder it. J Zo 
judge the quick and the dead. The living 
and the dead ; that is, those who shall be 
alive when he comes, and those in their 
graves. This is a common phrase to 
denote all who shall be brought before 
the bar of God forjudgment. See Notes, 
Acts x. 42; 1 Thess, iv. 16,17; 2 Tim. 
iv. 1. The meaning in this connection 
seems to be, that they should bear their 
trials and the opposition which they 
would meet with patiently, not feeling 
that they were forgotten, nor attempt- 
ing to avenge themselves; for the Lord 
would vindicate them when he should 
come to judgment, and call those who 
had injured them to an account for all 
the wrongs which they had done to the 
children of God. 

6. For, for this cause. ‘The expres- 
sion, ‘ For, for this cause,’ refers to an 
end to be reached, or an object to be 
gained, or a reason why anything re- 
ferred to is done. The end or reason 
why the thing referred to here, to wit, 
that ‘the gospel was preached to the 
dead,’ was done, is stated in the subse- 
quent part of the verse to have been 
‘that they might be judged,’ &c. It was 
with reference to this, or in order that 
this might be, that the gospel was 
preached to them. {| Was the gospel 
preanien also to them that are dead. 

any,as Doddridge, Whitby, and others, 
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el preached also to them that ara 
ead, that they might be judged 
¢ according to men in the flesh, but 


live® according to God in the spirit. 
b Re.14.13. 


understand this of those who are spi- 
ritually dead, that is, the Gentiles, and 
suppose that the object for which this 
was done was that ‘they might be 
brought to such a state of life as their 
carral neighbours would look upon as a 
kind of condemnation and death.’— 
Doddridge. Others have supposed that 
it refers to those who had suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the cause of Christianity ; 
others, that it refers to the sinners of 
the old world, (Saurin,) expressing a 
hope that some of them might be saved; 
and others, that it means that the Sa- 
viour went down and preached to those 
who are dead, in accordance with one 
of the interpretations given of chap. iii. 
19. It seems to me that the most na- 
tural and obvious interpretation is to 
refer it to those who were then dead, to 
whom the gospel had been preached 
when living, and who had become true 
Christians. This is the interpretation 
proposed by Wetstein, Rosenmiiller, 
Bloomfield, and others. In support of 
this it may be said, (1.) that this is the 
natural and obvious meaning of the word 
dead, which should be understood liter- 
ally, unless there is some good reason 
in the connection for departing from the 
common meaning of the word. (2.) The 
apostle had just used the word in that 
sense in the previous verse. (3.) This 
will suit the connection, and accord with 
the design of the apostle. He was ad- 
dressing those who were suffering perse- 
cution. Tt was natural, in such a con- 
nection, to refer to those who had died 
in the faith, and to show, for their en- 
couragement, that though they had been 
put to death, yet they still lived to God. 
He therefore says, that the design in 
publishing the gospel to them was, that 
though they might be judged by men 
in the usual manner, and put to death, 
yet that in respect to their higher and 
nobler nature, the spirit, they might 
live unto God. It was not uncommon 
nor unnatural for the apostles, in writing 
to those who were suffering persecution, 
to refer to those who had been removed 
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7 But the end of all things is at 
@ 33.5.8,9. & Lu.31.36, 


by death, and to make their condition 
and example an argument for fidelity 
and perseverance. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 
18; Rev. xiv. 13. (| That they might be 
judged according to men tn the flesh. 
That is, so far as men are concerned, 
(xar& dybpcdrous,) or in respect to the 
treatment which they received from 
men in the flesh, they were judged 
and condemned; in respect to God, 
and the treatment which they received 
from him, (xer& @sdv,) they would live 
in spirit. Men judged them severely, 
and put them to death for their reli- 
gion; God gave them life, and saved 
them. By the one they were condemned 
in the flesh—so far as pain, and sor- 
row, and death could be inflicted on 
the body; by the other they were made 
to live in spirit—to be his, to live with 
him. The word judged here, I suppose, 
therefore, to refer to a sentence passed 
on them for their religion, consigning 
them to death for it. There isa par- 
ticle in the original—gis, indeed—which 
has not been retained in the common 
translation, but which is quite import- 
ant to the sense: ‘that they might 
indeed be judged in the flesh, but live,’ 
&c. The direct object or design of 
preaching the gospel to them was not 
that they might be condemned and put 
to death by man, but this was indeed 
or in fact one of the results in the way 
to a higher object. (| But live accord- 
ing to God. In respect to God, or so 
far as he was concerned. By him they 
would not becondemned. By him they 
would be made to live—to have the true 
life. The gospel was preached to them 
in order that so far as God was con- 
cerned, so far as their relation to him 
was concerned, so far as he would deal 
with them, they might live. The word 
live here seems to refer to the whole 
life that was the consequence of their 
being brought under the power of the 
gospel ; (a) that they might have 
iritual life imparted to them; (db) 
that they might live a life of holiness 
in this world ; (¢) that they might live 
hereafter in the world to come. In one 
respect, and so far as men were con- 
cerned, their embracing the gospel was 
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hand: be ye therefore sober, and 
watch ® unto prayer. 


followed by death ; in another respect, 


and so far as God was concerned, it was 
followed by life. The value and per- 
manence of the latter, as contrasted 
with the former, seems to have been the 
thought in the mind of the apostle in 
encouraging those to whom he wrote to 
exercise patience in their trials, and to 
show fidelity in the service of their Mas- 
ter. Q Inthe spirit. In their souls, as 
contrasted with their body. Inrespect 
to that—to the flesh—they were put to 
death ; in respect to their souls—their 
higher natures—they were made truly 
to live. The argument, then, in this 
verse is, that in the trials which we en- 
dure on account of religion, we should 
remember the example of those who 
have suffered for it, and should remem- 
ber why the gospel was preached to 
them. It was in a subordinate sense, 
indeed, that they might glorify God by 
a martyr’s death; but in a higher 
sense, that in this world and the next 
they might truly live. The flesh might 
suffer in consequence of their embrac- 
ing the gospel that was preached to 
them, but the soul would live. Ani- 
mated by their example, we should be 
willing to suffer in the flesh, if we may 
for ever live with God. 

7. But the end of all things is at 
hand. This declaration is also evidently 
designed to support and encourage them 
in their trials, and to excite them to lead 
a holy life, by the assurance that the 
end of all things was drawing nigh. 
The phrase, ‘the end of all things,’ 
would naturally refer to the end of the 
world ; the winding up of human affairs, 
It is not absolutely certain, however, 
that the apostle used it here in this 
sense. It might mean that so far as 
they were concerned, or in respect to 
them, the end of all things drew near. 
Death is to each one the end of all 
things here below ; the end of his plans 
and of his interest in all that per- 
tains to sublunary affairs. Even ¢f the 
phrase did originally and properly refer 
to the end of the world, it is probable 
that it would soon come to denote the 
end of life in relation to the affairs of 
each individual; since, if it was be- 
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lieved that the end of the world was 
near, it must consequently be believed 
that the termination of the earthly 
career of each one also drew near to a 
close. It is possible that the latter sig- 
nification may have come ultimately to 
predominate, and that Peter may have 
used it in this sense without referring 
to the other. Comp. Notes on 2 Pet. iii. 
8-14, for his views on this subject. See 
also Notes on Rom. xiii. 11, 12. The 
word rendered ‘is at hand,’ (#yy:xs,) 
may refer either to proximity of place 
or time, and it always denotes that the 
place or the time referred to was not far 
off. In the former sense, as referring 
to nearness of place, see Matt. xxi. 1; 
Mark xi. 1; Luke vii. 12; xv. 25; xviii. 
35, 40; xix. 29, 37,41; xxiv. 15; Acts 
ix. 3; x. 9; xxi. 33; in the latter sense, 
as referring to time as being near, see 
Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17; x. 7; xxi. 34; xxvi. 
45; Mark i. 15; Luke xxi. 20, 28; 
Acts vii. 17; Rom. xiii. 12; Heb. x. 
25°; 1 Pet. iv. 7. The idea as applied 
to time, or to an approaching event, is 
undoubtedly that it is close by; it is 
not far off; it will soon occur. If this 
refers to the end of the world, it would 
mean that it was soon to occur; if to 
death, that this was an event which 
could not be far distant—perhaps an 
event that was to be hastened by their 
trials, The fact that it is such language 
as we now naturally address to men, 
saying that in respect to them ‘the end 
of all things is at hand,” shows that it 
cannot be demonstrated that Peter did 
not use it in the same sense, and conse- 
quently that it cannot be proved that 
he meant to teach that the end of the 
world was then soon to occur. {J Be ye 
therefore sober. Serious ; thoughtful ; 
considerate. Let a fact of so much im- 
portance make a solemn impression on 
your mind, and preserve you from fri- 
volity, levity, and vanity. See the word 
explained in the Notes on 1 Tim. iii. 
2. J And watch unto prayer. Be look- 
ing out for the end of all things in such 
a manner as to lead you to embrace all 
proper opportunities for prayer. Comp. 
Notes on Matt. xxvi. 39,41. The word 
rendered watch, means to be sober, tem- 
perate, abstinent, especially in respect 
to wine; then watchful, circumspect. 
The important truth, then, taught by 
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this passage is, that the near approach 
of the end of all things should make us 
serious and prayerful. I. The end may 
be regarded as approaching. This is 
true (1) of all things ; of the winding up 
of the affairs of this world. It is con- 
stantly drawing nearer and nearer, and 
noone can tell howsoon it will occur. The 
period is wisely hidden from the know- 
ledge of all men, (see Matt. xxiv. 36 ; 
Acts i. 7,) among other reasons, in 
order that we may be always ready. No 
man can tell certainly at what time it 
will come; no man can demonstrate 
that it may not come at any moment. 
Everywhere in the Scriptures it is re- 
presented that it will come at an unex- 
pected hour, as a thief in the night, and 
when the mass of men shall be slumber- 
ing in false security, Matt. xxiv. 37-39, 
42,48; 1 Thess. v. 2; Luke xxi. 34. 
(2.) It is near in relation to each one 
of us. The day of our death cannot be 
far distant ; it may be very near. The 
very next thing that we may have to 
do, may be to lie down anddie. II. It 
is proper that such a nearness of the 
end of all things should lead us to be 
serious, and to pray. (1.) To be seri- 
ous; for (a) the end of all things, in 
regard to us, is a most important event. 
It closes our probation. It fixes our 
character. It seals upour destiny. It 
makes all ever onward in character and 
doom unchangeable. (5) We are 80 
made as to be serious in view of such 
events. God has so constituted the 
mind, that when we lose property, 
health, or friends ; when we look into a 
grave, or are beset with dangers ; when 
we are in the room of the dying or tho 
dead, we are serious and thoughtful. It 
is unnatural not to be so. Levity and 
frivolity on such occasions are as con- 
trary to all the finer and better feelings 
of our nature as they are to the precepts 
of the Bible. (c) There are advantages 
in seriousness of mind. It enables us to 
take better views of things, Eccl. vii. 2, 
3. Accalm, sober, sedate mind is the 
best for a contemplation of truth, and 
for looking at things as they are. (2.) 
To be watchful unto prayer. (a) Men 
naturally pray when they suppose that 
the end of all things is coming. An 
earthquake induces them to pray. An 
eclipse, or any other supposed prodigy, 
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8 And above all things have fer- 
vent charity among yourselves: for 


¢ charity J shall cover the multitude 
of sins. 


leads men to pray if they suppose the 
end of the world is drawing near. A 
shipwreck, or any other sudden danger, 
leads them to pray, Ps. cvii. 28. So 
men often pray in sickness who have 
never prayed in days of health, (0) It 
is proper to do it. Death is an import- 
ant event, and in anticipation of such 
an event we should pray. Whocan help 
us then but God? Who can conduct us 
through the dark valley but he? Who 
can save us amidst the wrecks and 
ruins of the universe buthe? Whocan 
dissipate our fears, and make us calm 
amidst the convulsions of dissolving 
nature, but God? As that event, 
therefore, may come upon us at any 
hour, it should lead us to constant 

rayer; and the more so because, when 
it comes, we may be in no state of mind 
to pray. The posture in which we 
should feel that it would be most appro- 
peste that the messenger of death should 

nd us, would be that of prayer. 

8. And above all things. More than 
all thingselse. {[ Have fervent charity 
among yourselves. Warm, ardent love 
towards each other. On the nature of 
charity, see Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 
The word rendered fervent, means pro- 
perly extended; then intent, earnest, 
fervent. {] For charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins. Love to another 
shall so cover or hide a great many im- 
perfections in him, that you will not 
notice them. This passage is quoted 
from Prov. x. 12: ‘Love covereth all 
sins.’ For the truth of it we have only 
to appeal to the experience of every 
one. (a) True love to another makes us 
kind to his imperfections, charitable to- 
wards his faults, and often blind even to 
the existence of faults, We would not 
see the impertections of those whom we 
Jove ; and our attachment for what we 
esteem their real excellencies, makes us 
insensible to their errors. (6) If we 
Jove them we are ready to cover over 
their faults, even those which we may 
see in them. Oflove the Christian 
poet says— 
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9 Use hospitality ® one to another, 

without grudging. 

10r, wil. 


@100.18.7, 5 Ho.18.9,16, 


"Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate or blind, 


The passage before us is not the same 
in signification as that in James v. 20, 
‘He which converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins.’ See Notes on that passage. 
That passage means, that by the con- 
version of another the sins of him who 
is converted shall be covered over, or 
not brought to judgment for condemna- 
tion ; that is, they shall be covered over 
so far ag God is concerned :—this pas- 
sage means that, under the influence of 
love, the sins of another shall be covered 
over so far as we are concerned; that 
is, they shall be unobserved or for- 
given. The language here used does 
not mean, as the Romanists maintain, 
that ‘charity shall procure us pardon 
for a multitude of sins ;’ for, besides 
that such a doctrine is contrary to the 
uniform teachings of the Scriptures 
elsewhere, it is a departure from the 
obvious meaning of the passage. The 
subject on which the apostle is treating 
is the advantage of Jove in our conduct 
towards others, and this he enforces by 
saying that it will make us kind to their 
imperfections, and lead us to overlook 
their faults. It is nowhere taught in the 
Scriptures that our ‘ charity’ to others 
will be an atonement or expiation for 
our own offences. If it could be so, the 
atonement made by Christ would have 
been unnecessary. Love, however, is 
of inestimable value in the treatment 
of others; and imperfect as we are, and 
liable to go astray, we all have occasion 
to cast ourselves on the charity of our 
brethren, and to avail ourselves much 
and often of that ‘love which covers 
over a multitude of sins.’ 

9. Use hospitality one to another. On 
the duty of hospitality, see Notes on 
Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xii1.2. ] Without 


grudging. Greek, ‘without murmurs ;’ 


that is, without complaining of the 
hardship of doing it; of the time, and 
expense, and trouble required in doing 
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10 As every man hath received|man minister, let him do it as of 
* the gift, even so minister the same | the ability which God giveth: that 
one to another, as good stewards | God in all¢ things may be glorified 


» of the manifold grace of God. 


through Jesus Christ, to ¢ whom be 


11 If any man speak, let him| praise and dominion for ever and 
speak as the oracles of God; if any|ever. Amen. 


@ Ro.13.6-8, & Lu.12.42, | e 1 Co.10.31, d@ Re.1.6. 


it. The idea of grudging, in the com- 
mon sense of that word—that is, of 
doing it unwillingly, or regretting the 
expense, and considering it as ill-be- 
stowed, or as not producing an equiva- 
lent of any kind—is not exactly the 
idea here. It is that we are to do it 
without murmuring or complaining. It 
greatly enhances the value of hospita- 
lity, that it be done on our part with 
entire cheerfulness. One of the duties 
involved in it is to make a guest happy ; 
and this can be done in no other way 
than by showing him that he is welcome. 
10. As every man hath received the 
gift. The word rendered the gift, 
(xépeopee,) in the Greek, without the 
article, means endowment of any kind, 
but especially that conferred by the 
Holy Spirit. Here it seems to refer to 
every kind of endowment by which we 
ean do good to others; especially every 
kind of qualification farnished by reli- 
ion by which we can help others. It 
oes not refer here particularly to the 
ministry of the word—though it is ap- 
plicable to that, and includes that—but 
to all the gifts and graces by which we 
can contribute to the welfare of others. 
All this is regarded as a gift, or charis- 
ma, of God. It is not owing to our- 
selves, but is to be traced to him. See 
the word explained in the Notes on 1 
Tim. iv. 14. QJ Even so minister the 
same one to another. In anything by 
which you can benefit another. Regard 
what you have and they have not as a 
gift bestowed upon you by God for the 
common good, and be ready to impart 
it as the wants of others require. The 
word minister here (d:axescdvess) would 
refer to any kind of ministering, whether 
hy counsel, by advice, by the supply of 
the wants of the poor, or by preaching. 
It has here no reference to any one of 
these exclusively; but means, that in 
whatever God has favoured us more than 
others, we should be ready to minister 


to their wants. See 2 Tim. i. 18; 2 
Cor. iii. 3; viii. 19, 20. ¥J As good 
stewards. Regarding yourselves as the 
mere stewards of God; that is, as ap- 
pointed by him to do this work for him, 
and intrusted by him with what is need- 
ful to benefit others. He intends to do 
them good, but he means to do it through 
your instrumentality, and has intrusted 
to you as a steward what he designed to 
confer on them. This is the true idea, 
in respect to any special endowments of 
talent, property, or grace, which we 
may have received from God. Comp. 
Notes on 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2; Luke xvi. 1, 
2,8. ¥ Of the manifold grace of God. 
The grace or favour of God evinced in 
many ways, or by a variety of gifts. 
His favours are not confined to one 
single thing; as, for example, to talent 
for doing good by preaching; but are 
extended to a great many things by 
which we may do good to others—in- 
fluence, property, reputation, wisdom, 
experience. All these are to be re- 
garded as his gifts; all to be employed 
in doing good to others as we have op- 
portunity. 

11. Jfany man speak. Asa preacher, 
referring here particularly to the office 
of the ministry. § Let him speak as 
the oracles of God. As the oracles of 
God speak; to wit, in accordance with 
the truth which God has revealed, and 
with an impressive sense of the respon- 
sibility of delivering a message from 
him. The word rendered oracles (aéyie) 
means, properly, something spoken or 
uttered ; then anything uttered by God 
—a Divine communication—a revela- 
tion. See Notes, Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 
12. See the general duty here incul- 
cated illustrated at length in the Notes 
on Rom. xii. 6-8. The passage here 
has a strong resemblance to the one 
in Romans. { if any man minister. 
Sanov?. This may refer either, so far 
as the word is concerned, to the office 
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12 Beloved, think it not strange; vealed, ye may be glad also with 
concerning the fiery trial which 1s | exceeding joy. 
to try you, as though some strange} 14 If ¢ye be reproached for the 
thing happened unto you: name of Christ, happy are ye ; for 

13 But rejoice, *inasmuch as ye|the spirit of glory and of God 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings ; | resteth upon you: on their part he 
that, when chis glory shall be re-|is evil spoken of, but on your part 
@1003.18, Jai 027.212, @Matsi1.| he is glorified. 


of a deacon, or to any service which one 
renders to another. See ver.10. The 
word commonly refers to service in 
general; to attendance on another, or 
to aid rendered to another; to the dis- 
tribution of alms, &c. It seems pro- 
bable that the word here does not refer 
to the office of a deacon as such, because 
the peculiarity of that office was to take 
charge of the poor of the church, and of 
the funds provided for them, (see Acts 
vi. 2, 8;) but the apostle here says that 
they to whom he referred should ‘ minis- 
ter as of the ability which God giveth,’ 
which seems to imply that it was rather 
to distribute what was their own, than 
what was committed to them by the 
church, The word may refer to any 
aid which we render to others in the 
church, as distributing alms, attending 
on the sick, &c. Comp. Notes, Rom. 
xii. 7, 8. As of the ability which God 
giveth, In regard to property, talent, 
strength, influence, &e. This is the 
limit of all obligation. No one is bound 
to go beyond his ability; every one is 
required to come up toit. Comp. Mark 
xiv. 8; Luke xvii. 10. That God in 
all things may be glorifed. That he 
may be honoured; to wit, by our doing 
all the good we can to others, and thus 
showing the power of his religion. See 
Notes, 1 Cor. x. 31. {J Through Jesus 
Christ. That is, as the medium through 
whom all those holy influences come by 
which God is honoured. Zo whom. 
That is, to God; for he is the main sub- 
ject of the sentence. The apostle says 
that in all things he is to be glorified 
by us, and then adds in this doxology 
that he is worthy to be. thus honoured. 
Comp. Rev. i. 6; Notes, 2 Tim. iv. 18. 
Many, however, suppose that the re- 
ference here is to the Son of God. That 
it would be true of him, and appropriate, 
see Notes, Rom. ix. &. 

12. Beloved, think tt not strange. Do 


not consider it as anything which you 
had no reason to expect; as anything 
which may not happen to others also. 
] Concerning the fiery trial which is to 
try you. Referring, doubtless, to some 
severe persecution which was then im- 
pending. We have not the means of 
determining precisely what this was. 
The word rendered fiery trial (avpdess) 
occurs only here and in Rev. xviii. 9, 
18; in both of which latter places it is 
rendered burning. It means, properly, 
a being on fire, burning, conflagration ; 
and then any severe trial. It cannot 
be demonstrated from this word that 
they were literally to suffer by sire, but 
it is clear that some heavy calamity 
was before them. {J As though some 
strange thing happened unto you. Some- 
thing unusual ; something which did not 
occur to others. 

13. But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of Christ's sufferings. That 
is, sufferings ot the same kind that he 
endured, and inflicted for the same 
reasons. Comp. Col. i. 24; James i. 
2; Notes, Matt. v. 12. The meaning 
here is, that they were to regard it as 
a matter of rejoicing that they were 
identified with Christ, even in suffering. 
See this sentiment illustrated at lengt 
in the Notes on Phil. iii. 10. J That, 
when his glory shall be revealed. At 
the day of judgment. See Notes, Matt. 
xxvi. 30. {f Ye may be glad also with 
exceeding joy. Being admitted to the 
rewards which he will then confer on his 
people. Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 19. Every 
good man will have joy when, imme- 
diately at death, he is received into the 
presence of his Saviour; but his joy 
will be complete only when, in the pre« 
sence of assembled worlds, he shall hear 
the sentence which shall confirm him in 
happiness for ever. 

14, If ye be reproached for the name 
of Christ, happy are ye. That is, in 
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15 But let none of you suffer as a 
murderer, or as a thief, or as an 
evil doer, or as a busy-body in other 
men’s matters. 
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16 Yet if any man suffer as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed ; 
Lee let him glorify Ged on this be- 

a. eo 


his cause, or on his account. See Notes, 


Matt. v. 11. The sense of the word 
dappy here is the same as blessed in 
Matt. v. 8-5, dc. It means that they 
were to regard their condition or lot as 
a, blessed one; not that they would find 
personal and positive enjoyment on being 
reproached and vilified. It would bea 
blessed condition, because it would be 
like that of their Saviour; would show 
that they were his friends ; would be ac- 
companied with rich spiritual influences 
in the present world; and would be fol- 
lowed by the rewards of heaven. {[ For 
the spirit of glory and of God resteth 
upon you. The glorious and Divine 
Spirit. There is no doubt that there 
is reference here to the Holy Spirit; 
and the meaning is, that they might 
expect that that Spirit would rest upon 
them, or abide with them, if they were 
persecuted for the cause of Christ. There 
may be some allusion here, in the lan- 
guage, to the fact that the Spirit of God 

escended and abode on the Saviour at 
his baptism, (John i. 33;) and, in like 
manner, they might hope to have the 
same Spirit resting on them. The es- 
sential idea is, that, if they were called 
to suffer in the cause of the Redeemer, 
they would not be Jeft or forsaken. They 
might hope that God would impart his 
Spirit to them in proportion to their 
sufferings in behalf of religion, and that 
they would have augmented joy and 
peace. This is doubtless the case with 
those who suffer persecution, and this is 
the secret reason why they are so sus- 
tained in their trials. Their persecu- 
tions are made the reason of a much 
more copious effusion of the Spirit on 
their souls. The same principle applies, 
doubtless, to all the forms of trial which 
the children of God pass through ; and 
in sickness, bereavement, loss of pro- 
perty, disappointment in their worldly 
plans, and death itself, they may hope 
that larger measures of the Spirit’s in- 
fluences will rest upon them. Hence it 
is often gain to the believer to suffer. 
{ On their part. So far as they are 


concerned ; or by them. {| He is evil 
spoken of. That is, the Holy Spirit. 
They only blaspheme him, (Greek ;) 
they reproach his sacred influences by 
their treatment of you and your religion. 
q But on your part he ts glorified. By 
your manner of speaking of him, and by 
the honour done to him in the patience 
evinced in your trials, and in your purity 
of life. 

15. But let none of you suffer as a 
murderer. If you must be called to 
suffer, see that it be not for crime. 
Comp. Notes, chap. iii. 14,17. They 
were to be careful that their sufferings 
were brought upon them only in conse- 
quence of their religion, and not because 
any crime could be laid to their charge. 
If even such charges were brought 
against them, there should be no pretext 
furnished for them by their lives. {J As 
an evil doer. As a wicked man; or as 
guilty of injustice and wrong towards 
others. {| Or as a busy-body in other 
men’s matters. The Greek word here 
used (zAAorposwioxos'es ) occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It means, 
properly, an inspector of strange things, 
or of the things of others, Professor 
Robinson ( Lex.) supposes that the word 

refer to one who is ‘a director of 
heathenism ;’ but the more obvious signi- 
fication, and the one commonly adopted, 
is that which occurs in our translation 
—one who busies himself with what does 
not concern him; that 1s, one who pries 
into the affairs of another; who attempts 
to control or direct them as if they were 
his own. In respect to the vice here 
condemned, see Notes, Phil. ii. 4. Comp. 
2 Thess. iii. 11, and 1 Tim. v. 13. 

16. Yet if any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian. Because he is a Christian ; if he 
is persecuted on account of his religion. 
This was often done, and they had reason 
to expect that it might occur in their 
own case. Comp. Notes, chap. iii. 17. 
On the import of the word Christian, 
and the reasons why the name was given 
to the disciples of the Lord Jesus, see 
Notes, Acts xi. 26. Let him not be 
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17 For the time ts come that judg- 
ment must begin 2 at the house of 
@ 18.10.19; Je.49.12; Eze.9.8, 


ashamed. (1.) Ashamed of religion so 
as to refuse to suffer on account of it. 
(2.) Ashamed that he ts despised and 
maltreated. He is to regard his religion 
as every way honourable, and all that 
fairly results from it in time and eter- 
nity as in every respect desirable. He 
is not to be ashamed to be called a 
Christian ; he is not to be ashamed of 
the doctrines taught by his religion ; he 
is not to be ashamed of the Saviour 
whom he professes to love ; he is not to 
be ashamed of the society and fellowship 
of those who are true Christians, poor 
and despised though they may be; he 
is not to be ashamed to perform any of 
the duties demanded by his religion ; he 
is not to be ashamed to have his name 
cast out, and himself subjected to re- 
proach and scorn. A man should be 
ashamed only of that which is wrong. 
He should glory in that which is right, 
whatever may be the consequences to 
himself. Christians now, though not 
subjected to open persecution, are fre- 
quently reproached by the world on ac- 
count of their religion ; and though the 
rack may not be employed, and the fires 
of martyrdom are not enkindled, yet it 
is often true that one who is a believer 
is called to ‘suffer asa Christian.’ He 
may be reviled and despised. His views 
may be regarded as bigoted, narrow, 
severe. Opprobrious epithets, on account 
of his opinions, may be applied to him. 
His former friends and companions may 
leave him because he has become a 
Christian. A wicked father, or a goy 
and worldly mother, may oppose a child, 
or a husband may revile a wife, on ac- 
count of their religion. In all these 
cases, the same spirit essentially is re- 
quired which was enjoined on the early 
Christian martyrs. We are never to be 
ashamed of our religion, whatever re- 
sults may follow from our attachment 
toit. Comp. Notes, Rom.i.16. {But 
let him glorify God on this behalf. Let 
him praise God that he is deemed not 
unworthy to suffer in such a cause. It 
is a matter of thankfulness (1.) that 
they may have this evidence that they 
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God: and if i¢ first begin at us, what 
shall the end be of them that obey 
not the gospel of God ? 


are true Christians ; (2,) that they may 
desire the advantages which may result 
from suffering as Christ did, and in his 
cause. See Notes, Acts v. 41, where 
the sentiment here expressed is fully 
illustrated. Comp. Notes, Phil. iii. 10; 
Col. i. 24. 

17. For the. time is come. That is, 
this is now to be expected. There is 
reason to think that this trial will now 
occur, and there is a propriety that it 
should be made. Probably the apostle 
referred to some indications then ap- 
parent that this was about to take place. 
7 That judgment must begin. The 
word fudguiand here (xpiza) seems to 
mean the severe trial which would de- 
termine character. It refers to such 
calamities as would settle the ques- 
tion whether there was any religion, or 
would test the value of that which was 
professed. It was to ‘begin’ at the house 
of God, or be applied to the church first, 
in order that the nature and worth of 
religion might be seen. The reference 
is, doubtless, to some fearful calamity 
which would primarily fall on the ‘ house 
of God ;’ that is, to some form of perse- 
cution which was to be let loose upon 
the church. {| At the house of God. 
Benson, Bloomfield, and many others, 
suppose that this refers to the Jews, 
and to the calamities that were to come 
around the temple and the holy city 
about to be destroyed. But the more 
obviousreference is to Christians, spoken 
of as the house or family of God. There 
is probably in the language here an al- 
lusion to Ezek. ix. 6: ‘Slay utterly old 
and young, both maids, and little chil- 
dren, and women; and begin at my 
sanctuary.’ Comp. Jer. xxv. 29. But 
the language used here by the apostle 
does not denote literally the temple, or 
the Jews, but those who were in his 
time regarded as the people of God— 
Christians—the church. So the phrase 
(mar mp) house of Jehovah is used to 
denote the family or people of God, 
Numb, xii. 7; Hos. viii.1. Comp. also 
1 Tim. iii. 15, and the Note on that 
verse. The senso here is, therefore, that 
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18 And if + the righteous scarcely 


@ Je,25.29; Lu.93,31. 


the series of calamities referred to were 
to commence with the church, or were 
to come first upon the people of God. 
Schoetigen here aptly quotes a passage 
from the writings of the Rabbins : ‘Pun- 
ishments never come into the world un- 
less the wicked are in it; but they do 
not begin unless they commence first 
with the righteous.’ { And if it first 
begin at us, what shall the end be of 
them that obey not the gospel of God ? 
If God brings such trials upon us who 
have obeyed his gospel, what have we 
not reason to suppose he will bring upon 
those who are yet in their sins? And 
if we are selected first as the objects of 
this visitation, if there is that in us 
which requires such a method of deal- 
ing, what are we to suppose will occur 
in the end with those who make no pre- 
tensions to religion, but are yet living 
in open transgression? The sentiment 
is, that if God deals thus strictly with 
his people; if there is that in them 
which makes the visitations of his judg- 
ment proper on them, there is a cer- 
tainty that they who are not his people, 
but who live in iniquity, will in the end 
be overwhelmed with the tokens of se- 
verer wrath. ‘Their punishment here- 
after will be certain; and who can tell 
what will be the measure of its severity? 
Every wicked man, when he sees the 
trials which God brings upon his own 
people, should tremble under the appre- 
hension of the deeper calamity which 
will hereafter come upon himself. We 
may remark, (1.) that the judgments 
which God brings upon his own people 
make it certain that the wicked will be 
punished. If he does not spare his own 
people, why should he spare others? 
(2.) The punishment of the wicked is 
merely delayed. It begins at the house 
of God. Christians are tried, and are 
recalled from their wanderings, and are 
prepared by discipline for the heavenly 
world. The punishment of the wicked 
is often delayed to a future world, and 
in this life they have almost uninter- 
rupted prosperity, but in the end it will 
be certain. See Psa. Ixxiii. 1-19. The 
punishment will come in the end. It 
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be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear? 


cannot be evaded. Sooner or later jus- 
tice requires that the wicked should be 
visited with the expressions of Divine 
displeasure on account of sin, and in the 
future world there will be ample time 
for the infliction of all the punishment 
which they deserve. 

18. And if the righteous scarcely be 
saved. If they are saved with difficulty. 
The word here used (dass) occurs in the 
following places: Acts xiv. 18, ‘scarce 
restrained they the people;’ xxvii. 7, 
‘and scarce were come over against 
Cnidus;’ ver. 8, ‘and hardly passing 
it;’ ver. 16, ‘we had much work to come 
by the boat’—literally, we were able 
with difficulty to get the boat; Rom. v. 
17, ‘scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die ;’ and in the passage before us. The 
word implies that there is some diffi- 
culty, or obstruction, so that the thing 
came very near not to happen, or so that 
there was much risk about it. Compare 
Luke xiii.81. The apostle in this pas- 
sage seems to have had his eye on a verse 
in Proverbs, (xi. 81,) and he has merel 
expanded and illustrated it: ‘ Behold, 
the righteous shall be recompensed in 
the earth: much more the wicked and 
the sinner.’ By the question which he 
employs, he admits that the righteous 
are saved with difficulty, or that there 
are perils which jeopard their salvation, 
and which are of such a kind as to make 
it very near not tohappen. They would 
indeed be saved, but it would be in such 
a manner as to show that the circum- 
stances were such as to render it, to 
human appearances, doubtful and pro- 
blematical. This peril may have arisen 
from many circumstances: (a) The dif- 
ficulty of forming a plan of salvation, 
involving a degree of wisdom wholly be- 
yond that of man, and of such a charac- 
ter that beforehand it would have been 
problematical and doubtful whether it 
could be. ‘There was but one way in 
which it could be done. But what hu- 
man wisdom could have devised that, or 
thought of it? There was but one being 
who could save. But who would have 
supposed that the Son of God would 
have been willing to become a man, and 
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19 Wherefore, let them that suf- 
fer according to the will of God, 
commit the keeping of their souls 


to die on a cross to do it? If he had 
been unwilling to come and die, the 
righteous could not have been saved. 
(b) The difficulty of bringing those who 
are saved to a willingness to accept of 
salvation. All were disposed alike to 
reject it ; and there were many obstacles 
in the human heart, arising from pride, 
and selfishness, and unbelief, and the 
love of sin, which must be overcome be- 
fore any would accept of the offer of 
mercy. There was but one agent who 
could overcome these things, and induce 
any of the race to embrace the gospel— 
the Holy Spirit. But who could have 
anticipated that the Spirit of God would 
have undertaken to renew and sanctify 
the polluted human heart? Yet, if he 
had failed, there could have been no sal- 
vation for any. (c) The difficulty of 
keeping them from falling away amidst 
the temptations and allurements of the 
world. Often it seems to be wholly 
doubtful whether those who have been 
converted will be kept to eternal life. 
They have so little religion ; they yield 
so readily to temptation; they con- 
form so much to the world; they have 
80 little strength to bear up under trials, 
that it seems as if there was no power 
to preserve them and bring them to 
heaven. They are saved when they 
seemed almost ready to yield everything. 
(d) The difficulty of rescuing them from 
the power of the great enemy of souls. 
The adversary has vast power, and he 
means, if he can, to destroy those who 
are the children of God. Often they 
are in most imminent danger, and it 
seems to be a question of doubtful issue 
whether they will not be entirely over- 
come, and perish. It is no small matter 
to rescue a soul from the dominion of 
Satan, and to bring it to heaven, so that 
it shall be eternally safe. Through the 
internal struggles and the outward con- 
flicts of life, it seems often a matter of 
doubt whether with all their effort the 

will be saved ; and when they are saved. 
they will feel that they have been rescued 
from thousands of dangers, and that 
there has been many a time when they 
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to him in well-doing, as unto a faith- 
ful Creator. 


@ Pa.37.5, 


have stood on the very verge of ruin, 
and when, to human appearances, it 
was scarcely possible that they could be 
saved. Where shall the ungodly and 
the sinner et What hope is there 
of their salvation? The meaning is, 
that they would certainly perish; and 
the doctrine in the passage is, that the 
fact that the righteous are saved with 
so much difficulty is proof that the 
wicked will not be saved at all. This 
follows, because (a) there is the same 
ose in their salvation which there 
was in the salvation of those who became 
righteous; the same difficulty arising 
from the love of sin, the hardness of the 
heart, and the arts and power of the 
adversary. (6) No one can be saved 
without effort, and in fact the righteous 
are saved only by constant and strenuous 
effort on their part. But the wicked 
make no effort for their own salvation. 
They make use of no means for it; they 
put forth no exertions to obtain it; they 
do not make it a part of their plan of 
life. How, then, can they be saved? 
But where will they appear? I answer, 
(a) they will appear somewhere. They 
will not cease to exist when they pass 
away from this world. Not one of them 
will be annihilated; and though they 
vanish from the earth, and will be seen 
here no more, yet they will make their 
appearance in some other part of the 
universe. (6) They will appear at the 
judgment-seat, as all others will, to re- 
ceive their sentence according to the 
deeds done in the body. It follows from 
this, (1.) that the wicked will certainly 
be destroyed. If the righteous are 
scarcely saved, how can they be? (2.) 
That there will be a state of future 
punishment, for this refers to what is to 
occur in the future world. (3.) That 
the punishment of the wicked will be 
eternal, for it is the opposite of what is 
meant by saved. The time will never 
come when it will be said that they are 
saved! But if so, their punishment 
must be eternal ! 

19. Wherefore, let them that suffer 
according to the will of God. That is, 
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CHAPTER V. 
Dace elders which are amon 
I exhort, who am also ane 


thi 
er, 


he, by his Providence, shall appoint. 
Comp. chap. iii. 17; iv. 15, 16. ¢ Com. 
mit the keeping of their souls to him. 
Since there is so much danger ; since 
there is no one else that can keep them ; 
and since he is a Being so faithful, let 
them commit all their interests to him. 
Comp. Psa. xxxvii. 6. The word souls 
here (suas) is equivalent to themselves. 
‘They were to leave everything in his 
hand, faithfully performing every duty, 
and not being anxious for the result. 
q In well doing. Constantly doing 
good, or seeking to perform every duty 
in a proper manner. Their business was 
always to do right ; the result was to be 
left with God. A man who is engaged 
always in well-doing, may safely commit 
all his interest to God. { As untoa 
faithful Creator. God may be trusted, 
or confided in, in all his attributes, and 
in all the relations which he sustains as 
Creator, Redeemer, Moral Governor, 
and Judge. In these, and in all other 
respects, we may come before him with 
confidence, and put unwavering trust in 
him. As Creator particularly; as one 
who has brought us, and all creatures 
and things into being, we may be sure 
that be will be ‘faithful’ to the design 
which he had in view. From that de- 
sign he will never depart until it is fully 
accomplished. He abandons no purpose 
which he has formed, and we may be 
assured that he will faithfully pursue it 
to the end. As our Creator we may 
come to him, and look to him for his 
protection and care. Hemadeus. He 
had a design in our creation. He so 
endowed us that we might live for ever, 
and so that we might honour and enjoy 
him. He did not create us that we 
might be miserable; nor does he wish 
that we should be. He formed us in 
such a way that, if we choose, we may 
be eternally happy. In that path in 
which he has appointed us to go, if we 
pursue it, we may be sure of his aid and 
protection. If we really aim to accom- 
plish the purposes for which we weve 
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and a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, and also a partaker of the 
glory 2 that shall be revealed : 

@ Ro.8.17,18, 


made, we may be certain that he will 
show himself to be a ‘ faithful Creator ;’ 
one in whom we may always confide. 
And even though we have wandered 
from him, and have long forgotten why 
we were made, and have loved and served 
the creature more than the Creator, we 
may be sure, if we will return to him, 
that he will not forget the design for 
which he originally made us. As our 
Creator we may still confide in him. 
Redeemed by the blood of his Son, and 
renewed by his Spirit after the image 
of Him who created us, we may still go 
to him as our Creator, and may pray 
that even yet the high and noble ends 
for which we were made may be accom- 
plished in us. Doing this, we shall find 
him as true to that purpose as though 
we had never sinned. 


CHAPTER V. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


Ts chapter embraces the following 
subjects: I. An exhortation to the elders 
of the churches to be faithful to the 
flocks committed to their charge, vers. 
1-4, IT. An exhortation to the younger 
members of the church to evince all 
proper submission to those who were 


older ; to occupy the station in which 


they were placed with a becoming spirit, 
casting all their care on God, vers. 5-7. 
III. An exhortation to be sober and 
vigilant, in view of the dangers which 
beset them, and the arts and power of 
their great adversary, the devil, and es- 
pecially to bear with patience the trials 
to which they were subjected, in common 
with their Christian brethren elsewhere, 
vers. 8-11. IV. Salutations, vers. 12-14, 

1. The elders which are among you 
I exhort. The word elder means, pro- 
perly, one who is old; but it is frequently 
used in the New Testament as applicable 
to the officers of the church ; probably 
because aged persons were at first com~- 
monly appointed to these offices. See 
Notes on Acts xi. 80; xiv. 23; xv. 2. 
There is evidently an allusion here to 
the fact that such persons were selected 
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2 Feed ¢ the flock of God 1 which 
is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but will- 
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ingly ; ®not for filthy lucre, °but 

of a ready mind; 

@ Jn.21.15-17; Ac.20.28, 
& 1Co.9.17. 


1 Or, as much as in you he, 
o 1 T1.3.3,8 


on account of their age, because in the 
following verses (4, seq.) the apostle 
addresses particularly the younger. Itis 
worthy of remark, that he here refers 
only to one class of ministers. He does 
not speak of three ‘ orders,’ of ‘ bishops, 
priests, and deacons;’ and the evidence 
from the passage here is quite strong 
that there were no such orders in the 
churches of Asia Minor, to which this 
epistle was directed. It is also worthy 
of remark, that the word ‘exhort’ is 
here used. The language which Peter 
uses is not that of stern and arbitrary 
command ; it is that of kind and mild 
Christian exhortation. Comp. Notes 
on Philemon, 8, 9. @& Who am also 
an elder. Gr, ‘a fellow-presbyter,’ 
(cuperptePrspos.) This word occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
means that he was a co-presbyter with 
them ; and he makes this one of the 
grounds of his exhortation to them. He 
does not put it on the ground of his 
apostolical authority; or urge it because 
he was the ‘vicegerent of Christ ;’ or 
because he was the head of the church; 
or because he had any pre-eminence 
over others in any way. Would he 
have used this language if he had been 
the ‘head of the church’ on earth? 
Would he if he supposed that the dis- 
tinction between apostles and other 
ministers was to be perpetuated? Would 
he if he believed that there were to be 
distinct orders of clergy? ‘The whole 
drift of this passage is adverse to such a 
supposition. {J And @ witness of the 
sufferings of Christ. Peter was indeed 
a witness of the sufferings of Christ 
when on his trial, and doubtless also 
when he was scourged and mocked, and 
when he was crucified. After his denial 
of his Lord, he wept bitterly, and evi- 
dently then followed him to the place 
where he was crucified, and, in company 
with others, observed with painful soli- 
citude the last agonies of his Saviour. 
It is not, so far as I know, expressly 
said in the Gospels that Peter was pre- 
sent at the crucifixion of the Saviour ; 
but it is said (Luke xxiii. 49) that ‘all 


his acquaintance, and the women that 
followed him from Galilee, stood afar 
off, beholding these things,’ and nothing 
is more probable than that Peter was 
among them. His warm attachment to 
his Master, and his recent bitter re- 
pentance for having denied him, would 
lead him to follow him to the place of 
his death; for after the painful act of 
denying him he would not be likely to 
expose himself to the charge of neglect, 
or of any want of love again. His own 
solemn declaration here makes it certain 
that he was present. He alludes to it 
now, evidently because it qualified him 
to exhort those whom he addressed. It 
would be natural to regard with peculiar 
respect one who had actually seen the 
Saviour in his last agony, and nothing 
would be more impressive than an ex- 
hortation falling from the lips of such a 
man. A son would be likely to listen 
with great respect to any suggestions 
which should be made by one who had 
seen his father or mother die. The 
impression which Peter had of that 
scene he would desire to have transferred 
to those whom he addressed, that by a 
lively view of the sufferings of their 
Saviour they might be excited to fidelity 
in his cause. §] And a partaker of the 
glory that shall be revealed. Another 
reason to make his exhortation impres- 
sive and solemn. He felt that he was 
an heir of life. He was about to par- 
take of the glories of heaven. Looking 
forward, as they did also, to the blessed 
world before him and them; he had a 
right to exhort them to the faithful per- 
formance of duty. Any one, who is 
himself an heir of salvation, may ap- 
propriately exhort his fellow-Christians 
to fidelity in the sevice of their common 
Lord. 

2. Feed the flock of God. Discharge 
the duties of a shepherd towards the 
flock. On the word feed, see Notes on 
John xxi. 15. Itis a word which Peter 
would be likely to remember, from the 
solemn manner in which the injunction 
to perform the duty was laid on him by 
the Saviour. The direction means to 
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8 Neither as being lords over 
1 Or, overruling. @ 1.4.19, 


God’s heritage, but being ensam- 
ples “to the flock. 


should labour more cheerfully. J Not 
for filthy lucre. Shameful or disho- 
nourable gain. Notes, 1 Tim. iii. 3, 
{ But of a ready mind. Cheerfully, 
promptly. We are to labour in this 
work, not under the influence of the 
desire of gain, but from the promptings 
of love. There is all the difference con- 
ceivable between one who does a thing 
because he is paid for it, and one who 
does it from love—between, for example, 
the manner in which one attends on us 
when we are sick who loves us, and one 
who is merely hired to do it. Such a 
difference is there in the spirit with 
which one who is actuated by mercenary 
motives, and one whose heart is in the 
work, will engage in the ministry. 

3. Neither as being lords. Marg., 
overruling. The word here used (xera- 
xupite) is rendered exercise dominion 
over, in Matt. xx. 25; exercise lordship 
over, in Mark x. 42; and overcame, in 
Acts xix. 16. It does not elsewhere 
occur in the New Testament. It refers 
properly to that kind of jurisdiction 
which civil rulers or magistrates exer- 
cise. This is an exercise of authority, 
as contradistinguished from the influ- 
ence of reason, persuasion, and example. 
The latter pertains to the ministers of 
religion ; the former is forbidden to them. 
Their dominion is not to be that of tem- 
poral lordship; it is to be that of love 
and truth. ‘This command would pro- 
hibit all assumption of temporal power 
by the ministers of religion, and all con- 
ferring of titles of nobility on those who 
are preachers of the gospel. It needs 
scarcely to be said that it has been very 
little regarded in the church. ] Over 
God's heritage—aw xarpas. Vulgate, 
in cleris—over the clergy. The Greek 
word here (xAjipos—kleros) is that from 
which the word clergy has been derived ; 
and some have interpreted it here as re- 
ferring to the clergy, that is, to priests 
and deacons who are under the authority 
of a bishop. Such an interpretation, 
however, would hardly be adopted now. 
The word means properly, (a,) a lot, die, 
anything used in determining chances; 
(b) @ part or portion, such as is assigned 
by lot; hence (¢) an office to which one 


take such an oversight of the church as 
a shepherd is accustomed to take of his 
flock. See Notes on John x. 1-16. 
{ Which is among you. Marg., as 
much as in you ts. The translation in 
the text is the more correct. It means 
the churches which were among them, 
or over which they were called to pre- 
side. J Taking the oversight thereof 
—iswxoreiyerss. The fair translation 
of this word is, discharging the episcopal 
office ; and the word implies all that is 
ever implied by the word bishop in the 
New Testament. This idea should have 
been expressed in the translation. The 
meaning is not merely to take the over- 
sight—tor that might be done in a sub- 
ordinate sense by any one in office ; but 
it is to take such an oversight as is 
implied in the episcopate, or by the word 
bishop. The words episcopate, episco- 
pal, and episcopacy, are merely the 
Greek word used here and its correla- 
tives transferred to our language. The 
sense is that of overseeing; taking the 
oversight of ; looking after, as of a flock ; 
and the word has originally no reference 
to what is now spoken of as peculiarly 
the episcopal office. It isa word strictly 
applicable to any minister of religion, 
or officer of a church. In the passage 
hefore us this duty was to be performed 
by those who, in ver. 1, are called pres- 
byters, or elders ; and this is one of the 
numerous passages in the New Testa- 
ment which prove that all that is pro- 
perly implied in the performance of the 
episcopal functions pertained to those 
who were called presbyters, or elders. 
If so, there was no higher grade of mi- 
nisters to which the peculiar duties of 
the episcopate were to be intrusted ; that 
is, there was no class of officers corre- 
sponding to those who are now called 
bishops. Comp. Notes, Acts xx. 28. 
q{ Not by constraint, but willingly. Not 
as if you felt that a heavy yoke was 
imposed on you, or a burden from which 
you would gladly be discharged. Go 
cheerfully to your duty as a work which 
you love, and act like a freeman in it, 
and not as a slave. Arduous as are the 
labours of the ministry, yet there is no 
work on earth in which a man can and 
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4 And when the chief + Shepherd 
shall appear, ye shall receive a 
crown® of glory that fadeth not 
away. 

& Likewise, ye younger, submit 

@ He.13,20. & 3T1.4.8. 


is designated or appointed, by lot or 
otherwise; and (d@) in general any pos- 
session or heritage, Acts xxvi. 18; Col. 
i. 12. The meaning here is, ‘not lording 
it over the possessions or the heritage of 
God.’ The reference is, undoubtedly, to 
the church, as that which is peculiarly 
his property; his own in the world. 
Whitby and others suppose that it re- 
fers to the possessions or property of the 
church ; Doddridge explains it— not as- 
suming dominion over those who fall to 
your lot,’ supposing it to mean that they 
were not to domineer over the particular 
congregations committed by Providence 
to their care. But the other interpre- 
tation is most in accordance with the 
usual meaning of the word. {[ But being 
ensamples to the flock. Examples. See 
Notes, 1 Tim. iv. 12. Peter has drawn 
here with great beauty, the appropriate 
character of the ministers of the gospel, 
and described the spirit with which they 
should be actuated in the discharge of 
the duties of their office. But how dif- 
ferent it is from the character of many 
who have claimed to be ministers of re- 
ligion ; and especially how different from 
that corrupt communion which professes 
in a special manner to recognise Peter 
as the head, and the vicegerent of Christ. 
It is well remarked by Benson on this 
passage, that ‘the church of Rome could 
not well have acted more directly con- 
trary to this injunction of St. Peter's if 
she had studied to disobey it, and to 
form herself upon a rule that should be 
the reverse of this.’ 

4, And when the chief Shepherd shall 
appear. The prince of the pastors— 
the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘ Peter, in the 
passage above, ranks himself with the 
elders; here he ranks Christ himself 
with the pastors.’—Benson. See Notes, 
chap. ii. 25. Comp. Heb. xiii. 20. J Ye 
shall receive a crown of glory. <A glo- 
rious crown or diadem. Comp. Notes, 
2 Tim. iv. 8. § That fadeth not away. 
This is essentially the same word, though 
somewhat different in form, which occurs 


I. PETER. 


ject one to another. In 


(A. D. 60, 


yourselves unto the elder: yea, all 
° of you be subject one to another, 
and be clothed with humility: for 
God resisteth the proud, and giv- 


eth grace to the humble. 


o Ep.5.21. @ 30.48. 


in chap. i. 4. See Notes on that verse. 


The word occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. Comp. Notes, 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

5. Likewise, ye younger. All younger 
persons of either sex. {] Submit your- 
selves unto the elder. That is, with the 
respect due to their age, and to the 
offices which they sustain. There is 
here, probably, a particular reference to 
those who sustained the office of elders 
or teachers, as the same word is used 
here which occurs in ver. 1. As there 
was an allusion in that verse, by the use 
of the word, to age, so there is in this 
verse to the fact that they sustained an 
office in the church. The general duty, 
however, is here implied, as it is every- 
where in the Bible, that all suitable re- 
spect is to be shown to the aged. Comp. 
Lev. xix. 32; 1 Tim. v. 1; Acts xxiii. 4; 
2 Pet. ii. 9. Yea, all of you be sub- 
your proper 
ranks and relations. You are not to 
attempt to lord it over one another, but 
are to treat each other with deference 
and respect. See Notes, Eph. v. 21; 
Phil. ii. 8. (J And be clothed with hu- 
mility. The word here rendered be 
clothed (iyxopBtoues) occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It is de- 
rived from xéueSos—a strip, string, or 
loop to fasten a garment; and then the 
word refers to a garment that was fas- 
tened with strings. The word iyxdpu- 
Boyce (egkomboma) refers particularly to 
a long white apron, or outer garment, 
that was commonly worn by slaves. See 
Rob. Lex.; Passow, Lex. There is, 
therefore, peculiar force in the use of 
this word here, as denoting an humble 
mind. They were to be willing to take 
any place, and to perform any office, 
however humble, in order to serve and 
benefit others. They were not to assume 
a style and dignity of state and autho- 
rity, as if they would lord it over others, 
or as if they were better than others ; 
but they were to be willing to occupy 
any station, however humble, by which 
they might honour God. It is known 
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6 Humble “yourselves therefore 
under the mighty hand of God, that 
he may exalt you in due time: 


that not a few of the early Christians 
actually sold themselves as slaves, in 
order that they might preach the gospel 
to those who were in bondage. The 
sense here is, they were to put on hu- 
mility as a garment bound fast to them, 
asa servant bound fast to him the apron 
that was significantof his station. Comp. 
Col. iii. 13. It is not unusual in the 
Scriptures, as well as in other writings, 
to compare the virtues with articles of 
apparel; as that with which we are 
clothed, or in which we are seen by 
others. Comp. Isa. xi. 5; lix.17. J For 
God resisteth the proud, de. This pas- 
sage is quoted from the Greek transla- 
tion in Prov. iii. 834. See it explained 
in the Notes on James iv. 6, where it is 
alsc quoted. 

6. Humble yourselves therefore. Be 
willing to take a low place—a place such 
as becomes you. Do not arrogate to 
yourselves what does not belong to you; 
do not evince pride and haughtiness in 
your manner; do not exalt yourselves 
above others. See Notes, Luke xiv. 7 
-11. Comp. Prov. xv. 33; xviii. 12; 
xxii. 4; Mic. vi. 8; Phil. ii. 8. Under 
the mighty hand of God. This refers 
probably to the calamities which he had 
brought upon them, or was about to 
bring upon them ; represented here, as 
often elsewhere, as the infliction of his 
hand—the hand being that by which 
we accomplish anything. When that 
hand was upon them they were not to 
be lifted up with pride and with a spirit 
of rebellion, but were to take a lowly 
place before him, and submit to him 
with a calm mind, believing that he 
would exalt them in due time. There 
is no situation in which one will be more 
likely to feel humility than in scenes of 
affliction. (J That he may exalt you in 
due time. When he shall see it to be 
@ proper time. (1.) They might be as- 
sured that this would be done at some 
time. He would not always leave them 
in this low and depressed condition. He 
would take off his heavy hand, and raise 
them up from their state of sadness and 
suffering. (2.) This would be in due 
time; that is, in the proper time, in the 
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7 Casting *all your care upon 
him; for he careth for you. 
@ 18.57.15, & Ps.55.22. 


best time. (a) It might be in the pre- 
sent life. (6) It would certainly be in 
the world to come. There they would 
be exalted to honours which will be more 
than an equivalent for all the persecu- 
tion, poverty, and contempt which are 
suffered in this world. He may well 
afford to be humble here who is to be 
exalted to a throne in heaven. 

7. Casting all your care upon him, 
Comp. Psa. ly. 22, from whence this 
passage was probably taken. ‘ Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and he shall 
sustain thee; he shall never suffer the 
righteous to be moved.’ Compare, for 
a similar sentiment, Matt. vi. 25-30. 
The meaning is, that we are to commit 
our whole cause to him. If we suffer 
heavy trials; if we lose our friends, 
health, or property; if we have arduous 
and responsible duties to perform ; if we 
feel that we have no strength, and are 
in danger of being crushed by what is 
laid upon us, we may go and cast all 
upon the Lord; that is, we may look to 
him for grace and strength, and feel 
assured that he will enable us to sustain 
all that is laid upon us. The relief in 
the case will be as real, and as full of 
consolation, as if he tcok the burden and 
bore it himself. He will enable us to 
bear with ease what we supposed we 
could never have done; and the burden 
which he lays upon us will be light, 
Matt. xi. 30. Comp. Notes, Phil. iv. 6, 7. 
{ For he careth for you. Notes, Matt. 
x. 29-31. He is not like the gods wor- 
shipped by many of the heathen, who 
were supposed to be so exalted, and so 
distant, that they did not interest them- 
selves in human affairs; but He con- 
descends to regard the wants of the 
meanest of his creatures. It is one of 
the glorious attributes of the true God, 
that he can and will thus notice the 
wants of the mean as well as the mighty; 
and une of the richest of all consolations 
when we are afflicted, and are despised 
by the world, is the thought that we are 
not forgotten by our heavenly Father. 
He who remembers the falling sparrow, 
and who hears the young ravens when 
they ery, will not be unmindful of us. 
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8 Be sober, be vigilant; because 
vour adversary the devil, as 2a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour; 

@ Re.12.12. 


‘Yet the Lorn thinketh on me,’ was the 
consolation of David, when he felt that 
he was ‘poor and needy,’ Psa. xl. 17. 
‘When my father and my mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up,’ 
Psa, xxvii. 10. Comp. Isa. xlix. 15. 
What more can one wish than to be 
permitted to feel that the great and 
merciful Jehovah thinks on him? What 
are we—what have we done, that should 
be worthy of such condescension? Re- 
member, poor, despised, afflicted child of 
God, that you will never be forgotten. 
Friends on earth, the great, the gay, the 
noble, the rich, may forget you; God 
never will. Remember that you will 
never be entirely neglected. Father, 
mother, neighbour, friend, those whom 
bi have loved, and those to whem you 
ave done good, may neglect you, but 
God never will. You may become poor, 
and they may pass by you; you may 
lose your office, and flatterers may no 
longer throng your path; your beauty 
may fade, and your admirers may leave 
you; you may grow old, and be infirm, 
and appear to be useless in the world, 
and no one may seem to care for you ; 
but it is not thus with the God whom 
ou serve. When he loves, he always 
oves; if he regarded you with favcur 
when you were rich, he will not forget 
you when you are poor; he who watched 
over you with a parent’s care in the 
bloom of youth, will not cast you off 
when you are ‘old and grey-headed,’ 
Psa. Ixxi.18. If we are what we should 
be, we shall never be without a friend 
as long as there is a God. 

8. Be sober. While you cast your 
cares upon God, and have no anxiety 
on that score, let your solicitude be 
directed to another point. Do not doubt 
that he is able and willing to support and 
befriend you, but be watchful against 
your foes, See the word used here fully 
explained in the Notes on 1 Thess. v. 6. 
Be vigilant, This word (ypuyopiw) is 
everywhere else in the New ‘l'estament 
rendered watch. See Matt. xxiv. 42, 
43; xxv. 18; xxvi. 38, 40,41. It means 
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9 Whom resist, steadfast in the 
faith, knowing that the same afilic- 
tions are accomplished in your 
brethren that are in the world. 

b Ja.47, 


that we should exercise careful circum- 
spection, as one does when he is in dan- 
ger. In reference to the matter here 
referred to, it means that we are to be 
on our guard against the wiles and the 
power of the evil one. { Your adver- 
sary the devil. Your enemy; he who is 
opposed to you. Satan opposes man in 
his best interests, He resists his efforts 
to do good; his purposes to return to 
God; his attempts to secure his own 
salvation. There is no more appropriate 
appellation that can be given to him 
than to say that he resists all our efforts 
to obey God and to secure the salvation 
of our own souls, {J As @ roaring lion. 
Comp. Rev. xii.12. Sometimes Satan 
is represented as transforming himself 
into an angel of light, (see Notes, 2 Cor. 
xi. 14;) and sometimes, as here, as a 
roaring lion: denoting the efforts which 
he makes to alarm and overpower us, 
The lion here is not the crouching lion 
—the lion stealthfully creeping towards 
his foe—but it is the raging monarch 
of the woods, who by his terrible roar 
would intimidate all so that they might 
become an easy prey. The particular 
thing referred to here, doubtless, is 
persecution, resembling in its terrors a 
roaring lion. When error comes in; 
when seductive arts abound; when the 
world allures and charms. the represen- 
tation of the character of the foe is not 
of the roaring lion, but of the silent in- 
fluence of an enemy that has clothed 
himself in the garb of an angel of light, 
2 Cor. xi.14. {J Walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour. ‘ Naturalists have 
observed that a lion roars when he is 
roused with hunger, for then he is most 
fierce, and most eagerly seeks his prey. 
See Judg. xiv. 5; Psa. xxii. 13; Jer. ii. 
15; Ezek. xxii. 25; Hos. xi. 103 Zeph. 
ili, 3; Zech. xi. 3.’—Benson. 

®. Whom resist. See Notes, James 
iv. 7. You are in no instance to yield 
to him, but are in all forms to stand up 
and oppose him. Feeble in yourselves, 
you are to confide in the arm of God. 
No matter in what form of terror he 
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approaches, you are to fight manfully 
the fight of faith. Comp. Notes, Eph. 
vi. 10-17, (Steadfastin the fatth. 
Confiding in God. You are to rely on 
him alone, and the means of successful 
resistance are to be found in the re- 
sources of faith. See Notes, Eph. vi. 
16. | Knowing that the same affic- 
tions are accomplished in your brethren 
that are in the world. Comp. for a 
similar sentiment, 1 Cor. x. 13. The 
meaning is, that you should be en- 
couraged to endure your trials by the 
fact that your fellow-Christians suffer 
the same things. This consideration 
might furnish consolation to them in 
their trials in the following ways: (1.) 
They would feel that they were suffer- 
ing only the common lot of Christians. 
There was no evidence that God was 
eculiarly angry with them, or that he 
ad in a peculiar manner forsaken 
them. (2.) The fact that others were 
enabled to bear their trials should be 
an argument to prove to them that they 
would also be able. If they looked 
abroad, and saw that others were sus- 
tained, and were brought off triumphant, 
they might be assured that this would 
be the case with them. (3.) There 
would be the support derived from the 
fact that they were not alone in suffer- 
ing. We can bear pain more easily if 
we feel that we are not alone—that it is 
the common lot—that we are in cir- 
cumstances where we may have sym- 
pathy from others. This remark may 
of great practical value to us in view 
of persecutions, trials, and death. The 
consideration suggested here by Peter 
to sustain those whom he addressed, in 
the trials of persecution, may be applied 
now to sustain and comfort ws in every 
form of apprehended or real calamity. 
We are all liable to suffering. We are 
exposed to sickness, bereavement, death. 
We often feel as if we could not bear up 
under the sufferings that may be before 
us, and especially do we dread the great 
trial—-pzata. It may furnish us some 
support and consolation to remember, 
(1.) that this is the common lot of men. 
There is nothing peculiar in our case. 
It proves nothing as to the question 
whether we are accepted of God, and 
are beloved by him, that we suffer; for 
those whom he has loved most have 
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been often among the greatest sufferers. 
We often think that our sufferings are 
peculiar; that there have been none like 
them. Yet, if we knew all, we should 
find that thousands—and among them 
the most wise, and pure, and good— 
have endured sufferings of the same 
kind as ours, and perhaps far more in- 
tense in degree. (2.) Others have been 
conveyed triumphantly through their 
trials. We have reason to hope and to 
believe that we shall also, for (a) our 
trials have been no greater than theirs 
have been; and (6) their natural 
strength was no greater than ours. 
Many of them were timid, and shrink- 
ing, and trembling, and felt that they 
had no strength, and that they should 
fail under the trial. (8.) The grace 
which sustained them can sustain us. 
The hand of God is not shortened that 
it cannot save; his ear is not heavy 
that it cannot hear. His power is as 
great, and his grace is as fresh, as it was 
when the first sufferer was supported b 

him; and that Divine strength whic 

supported David and Job in their afflic- 
tions, and the apostles and martyrs in 
theirs, is just as powerful as it was 
when they applied to God to be upheld 
in their sorrows. (4.) We are espe- 
cially fearful of death—fearful that our 
faith will fail, and that we shall be left 
to die without support or consolation. 
Yet let us remember that death is the 
common lot of man. Let us remember 
who have died—tender females; 
children; the timid and the fearful; 
those, in immense multitudes, who had 
no more strength by nature than we 
have. Let us think of our own kindred 
who have died. A wife has died, and 
shall a husband be afraid to die? A 
child, and shall a father? A sister, and 
shall a brother? It does much to take 
away the dread of death, to remember 
that a mother has gone through the 
dark valley; that that gloomy vale has 
been trod by delicate, and timid, and 
beloved sisters. Shall J be afraid to go 
where they have gone? Shall I appre- 
hend that I shall find no grace that is 
able to sustain me where they have 
found it? Must the valley of the 
shadow of death be dark and gloomy to 
me, when they found it to be illuminated 
with the opening light of heaven? 
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10 But the God of all grace, who 
hath called us unto his eternal glory 
by Christ Jesus, after that ye have 
suffered a while, «make you per- 
fect, > stablish, ¢ strengthen, ¢ settle 


6 you. 
@ 2 Co.4.16, & He.13,21, e 2 Thess.3.3. 
@& Zee.10.6,13, 6 Ps.138,7,8, 


Above all, it takes away the fear of 
death when I remember that my Sa- 
viour has experienced all the horrors 
which can ever be in death; that he has 
slept in the tomb, and made it a hallowed 


resting-place. 

10. But the God of ail grace. The 
God who imparts all needful grace. It 
was proper in their anticipated trials to 
direct them to God, and to breathe 
forth in their behalf an earnest and af- 
fectionate prayer that they might be 
supported. A prayer of this kind by an 
apostle would also be to them a sort of 
pledge or assurance that the needed 
ee would be granted them. § Who 

ath called us unto his eternal glory. 


And who means, therefore, that we 


shall be saved. As he has called us to 
his glory, we need not apprehend that 
he will leave or forsake us. On the 
meaning of the word called, see Notes, 
Eph. iv.1. {| After that ye have suf- 
fered awhile. After you have suffered 
as long as he shall appoint. The Greek 
is, ‘having suffered a little,’ and may 
refer either to ime or degree, In both 
respects the declaration concerning af- 
flictions is true. They are short, com- 
pared with eternity; they are light, 
compared with the exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. See Notes, 2 
Cor. iv, 16-18. {] Make you perfect. 
By means of your trials. The ten- 
dency of affliction is to make us perfect. 
q Stablish. The Greek word means to 
set fast; to fix firmly; to render im- 
movable, Luke xvi. 26; ix. 51; xxii. 
82; Rom. i. 11; xvi. 25; 1 Thess, iii. 
2,18, et al. YJ Strengthen. Give you 
strength to bear all this. {J Settle you. 
Literally, heat you, or establish you 
on a firm foundation—é@susaweu. ‘The 
allusion is to a house which is so firmly 
fixed on a foundation that it will not be 
moved by winds or floods. Comp. Notes, 
Matt. vil. 24. seq. 


I. PETER. 
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11 To him &¢e glory / and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

12 By Silvanus,’ a faithful 
brother unto you, as I suppose, | 
have written briefly, exhorting, and 
testifying that this is the true grace 
of God wherein ye* stand, 

ff) Pe.4.11, g 2C0.1.19. h 1C0.15.16 


11. To him be glory, &c. See Notes, 
chap. iv. 11. 

12. By Silvanus. Or Silas. See 
Notes, 2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thess. i. 1. He 
was the intimate friend and companion 
of Paul, and had laboured much with 
him in the regions where the churches 
were situated to which this epistle was 
addressed. In what manner he became 
acquainted with Peter, or why he was 
now with him in Babylon, is unknown. 
q A faithful brother unto you, as 1 
suppose. ‘The expression ‘as I suppose’ 
—as Acyioxes—does not imply that 
there was any doubt on the mind of the 
apostle, but indicates rather a firm per- 
suasion that what he said was true. 
Thus, Rom. viii. 18, ‘For I reckon 
(AoyiSouas) that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared,’ &c. That is, I am fully per- 
suaded of it; I have no doubt of it. 
Peter evidently had no doubt on this 
point, but he probably could not speak 
from any personal knowledge. He had 
not been with them when Silas was, 
and perhaps not at all; for they may 
have been ‘ strangers ’ to him personally 
—for the word ‘strangers,’ in chap. i. 
1, may imply that he had no personal 
acquaintance with them. Silas, how- 
ever, had been much with them, (comp. 
Acts xv. 17-31,) and Peter had no 
doubt that he had shown himself to be 
‘a, faithful brother’ tothem. An epistle 
conveyed by his hands could not but be 
welcome. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the expression ‘I suppose’ 
has been differently interpreted by some. 
Wetstein understands it as meaning, 
‘Not that he supposed Silvanus to be a 
faithful brother, for who, says he, could 
doubt that? but that he had written as 
he understood matters, having carefully 
considered the subject, and as he re- 
garded things to be true ;’ and refers for 
illustration to Rom. viii. 18; Phil. iv. 
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13 The church that is at Babylon, | kiss of charity. Peace® be with 
elected together with you, saluteth| you all that are in Christ Jesus. 


you; and so doth Marcus my son. 
14 Greet ¢ ye one another with 


8; Heb. xi. 9. Grotius understands it 
as meaning, ‘ If I remember right ;’ and 
supposes that the idea is, that he shows 
his affection for them by saying that 
this was not the first time that he had 
written to them, but that he had writ- 
ten before briefly, and sent the letter, 
as well as he could remember, by Sil- 
vanus. But there is no evidence that 
he had written to them before, and the 
common interpretation is undoubtedly 
to be preferred. {| Exhorting. No 
small part of the epistle is taken up 
with exhortations. § And testifying. 
Bearing witness. The main design o 
the office of the apostles was to bear 
witness to the truth, (Notes, 1 Cor. ix. 
1;) and Peter in this epistle discharged 
that part of the functions of his office 
towards the scattered Christians of Asia 
Minor. ( That this is the true grace 
of God wherein ye stand. That the 
religion in which you stand, or which 
you now hold, is that which is identified 
with the grace or favour of God. Chris- 
tianity, not Judaism, or Paganism, was 
the true religion. To show this, and 
bear continual witness to it, was the 
leading design of the apostolic office. 

18. The church that is at Babylon, 
elected together with you. It will be 
seen at once that much of this is sup- 

lied by our translators; the words 
‘church that is’ not being in the origi- 
nal. The Greek is, % iv BaBuawys cuvsx- 
Aszrh; and might refer to a church, or 
to a female. Wall, Mill, and some 
others, suppose that the reference is to, 


Amen. 


@ Ro.16.16. & Ep.6.23, 


ee Ea eR 
a Christian woman, perhaps the wife of 


Peter himself. Comp. 2 John 1. But 
the Arabic, Syriac, and Vulgate, as 
well as the English versions, supply the 
word church. This interpretation seems 
to be confirmed by the word rendered 
elected together with—ouvsxasxen. This 
word would be properly used in reference 
to one individual if writing to another 
individual, but would hardly be appro- 
priate as applied to an individual ad- 
dressing a church. It could not readily 
be supposed, moreover, that any one 
female in Babylon could have such a 


f | prominence, or be so well known, that 


nothing more would be necessary to 
designate her than merely to say, ‘the 
elect female.’ On the word Babylon 
here, and the place denoted by it, see 
the Intro., § 2. {J And so doth Marcus 
my son. Probably John Mark. Sce 
Notes, Acts xii. 12; xv. 87. Why he 
was now with Peter is unknown. If this 
was the Mark referred to, then the word 
son is a title of affection, and is used by 
Peter with reference to his own superior 
age. It is possible, however, that some 
other Mark may be referred to, in whose 
conversion Peter had been instrumental. 

14. Greet ye one another with a kiss 
of charity. A kiss of love; a common 
method of affectionate salutation in the 
times of the apostles. See Notes, Rom. 
xvi. 16. J Peace be with you all that 
are in Christ Jesus. That are true 
Christians. Notes, Eph. vi. 23; Phil. 
iv. % 


